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Milk Cows Being 
Fed Concentrates 
At Record Rate 


WASHINGT 


—Farmers are con- 
a lot of grain and 
to their milk cows. 

@ntrate feeding was 
centrates 


ate as milk cows 
inter rations. The 
Agriculture says 
fed their milking 
6.35 Ib. of con- 
@ the U.S. on Dec. 
1—near] 
and 19% above the average for that 
date. 

Generally, USDA said, ample sup- 
plies of feed grain and hay in heavy 
milk producing areas and favorable 
dairy product-feed price ratios were 
contributing to the high r 
centrate feeding. 

The amount of grain fed 
cow was at a Dec. 1 reco 
all sections of the country 
gional rates ranged from 
head in the north Atlantic 
5.4 lb. in the West. The 
of crop reporters feeding s 
and concentrates to milk c 
aged 86% on Dec. 1. 

The high rate of concentrate feed- 
ing is reflected in large milk produc- 
tion. Milk cows on farms produced a 
total of 8,757 million pounds of milk 
during November—1% above the pre- 
vious record high for November last 
year. 

Production per cow in crop report- 
ers’ herds averaged 17.39 lb. on Dec. 
1—5% above the previous high for 
the date last year. 


$150,000 LOSS 
EVANSVILLE, IND.—A loss esti- 
mated at $150,000 was sustained when 
an elevator and its contents belonging 
to the McCarty Seed Co. here burned. 
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FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FEED PRODUCTION: Midwest Feed Production School reviews, be- 


ginning on page 10, 


tell of the new labor cost study which is available and 


give experts’ advice on the various phases of feed mill operations. 


SWINE NUTRITION: Basic information on mineral and amino acid 
requirements of swine is provided in an article by Dr. W. M. Beeson on 


page 42. 
DAIRY FEEDING: Recent dairy 


nutrition research findings, including 


information on calf feeding and bloat control work, are discussed by Dr. 


Norman L. Jacobson on page 64. 
RETAILING CHANGES: 


Important changes in feed retailing can be 


expected with the trend toward bigger, specialized farms. E. G. Cherbonnier 
outlines the challenges and opportunities on page 20. 
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ack of Funds Curbs New PL 480 


Title I of Public Law 480. 
Not more than $2 million remains 


to finance additional transactions, a | 


sum which may be considered small 
in relationship to the huge amounts 
involved in this government-spon- 
sored trade. 

While this means that USDA will 
be able tog fe) few new 
Congress te? Pere money, 
it should be 
izations alre 
marked fund: 
chases will c 


Size of U.S. Laying Flock 
To Show No Real Change 


WASHINGTON—It’s pretty defi- 
nite that the nation’s laying flock 
in the first part of 1957 will be about 
the same size as a year earlier. 

Further confirmation of this out- 
look came this week as part of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
crop report. The report showed that 
the laying flock in November aver- 
aged about the same as a year ago; 
the number 
also was 
number of 
pullets of 
of laying 
was only 

The De 
layers was 
down som 
country ex 
south Atlan 
from a year ago were 4% 


in the 
north Atlantic, 3% in the West, 2% 
in the east north central region and 
1% in the west north central states. 


The number of layers on hand 


Dec. 1 totaled 334 million, just about 
up to the total of 334.7 million a 


year earlier. The number of pullets 
not of laying age was about 31 mil- 
lion, compared with 35 million a year 
ago. 
November Average 

During November, the nation’s lay- 
ing flock averaged 331.6 million lay- 
ers. Increases from last year of 2% 
in the south Atlantic and south cen- 


in November was 14.6 eggs per lay- 


er, compared with 14.1 last year. 
The rate of lay per layer on hand 
during the first 11 months of this 
year was 181 eggs, compared with 
178 last year and the 10-year aver- 
age of 159. 


se f die 
y | Mr. ‘Deave f 


fave already been issued under 
rogram but which have not as 
een lifted. 


the U.S. and Brazil for 
mounts of wheat, lard 
ommodities. USDA al- 
ady ha set aside money to back 
up this deal, and it will not be affect- 
ed by absence of PL 480 money. Also, 
three additional but relatively small 
procurement authorizations for soy- 
bean oil for Latin American nations 


are expected to be issued against 


remaining funds. 

Conservative opinion here indicates 
that additional PL 480 funds cannot 
be appropriated by Congress in less 


for some time was 
market bulls who had 
new, heavy soybean oil export author- 
izations were about to be issued. Oil 
markets broke severely this week. 


C.F. Deayer, Retired 
Peavey Official, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles F. Deav- 
er, whose association with the grain 
trade extended over 72 years, died 
Dec. 12 in Minneapolis. He was an 
honorary director of F. H. Peavey & 
Co. and had been on the company’s 


prior, 


the 


secretary- -treasurer, director, and in 
1953, vice president, the position he 
held when he retired. 

For more than half a century Mr. 
Deaver held memberships in the 
Minneapolis Club and the Minikahda 
Club, Minneapolis. 


Corn Vote 
Points to Low 


Grain Prices 


Referendum May 
Kill Soil Bank Efforts 
Unless Congress Acts 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The failure of 
commercial corn area farmers to 
approve the soil bank alternative in 
this week’s referendum may have 
torpedoed the soil bank program, 
unless the new session of Congress 
acts to remedy the situation. 

The soil bank base acreage plan 
for corn price support failed to win 
enough votes, leaving the corn sup- 
port program under the old system 
of acreage allotments. 

The not unexpected voting results 
among Corn Belt farmers now seem 
to forecast sharply lower prices for 
all the feed grains, with some com- 
petent observers outside the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture predicting 
dollar corn in the Corn Belt next 
year. Even more drastic secondary 
effects are seen for the wheat and 
cotton crop phase of the soil bank 
acreage reserve program. 

These conclusions have driven 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Counties in Colorado, 
Kansas and Texas 


Added to Drouth Area 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
designation of additional counties or 
parts of counties in Texas, Colorado 
and Kansas as drouth disaster areas 
where eligible stockmen may partici- 
pate in the feed grain and the hay 
and roughage programs designed to 
help stockmen maintain basic live- 
stock herds. 

Designated were: 

Colorado (5)—Boulder, Jefferson, 
Teller, Saguache, Conejos. 

Kansas (1)—Jackson (part). 

Texas (3)—Cameron, Willacy, Kle- 
burg (part). 

States and counties or parts of 
counties currently under disaster 
designation include: 

Feed Grain Program—562 counties 
or parts of counties in 12 states: 
Arizona, 14; Colorado, 30; Kansas, 


eserve Graz- 
ties or parts 
es; Colorado, 
84; Missouri, 


ta, 4; Okla- 
, 35; Texas, 


Hay and Roughage Program—513 
counties or parts of counties in 7 
states; Colorado, 30; Kansas, 89; 
New Mexico, 31; Oklahoma, 77; 
South Dakota, 28; Texas, 239; Utah, 
19. 
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Helping Small Business 


ROBABLY few other industries have as many companies who would 

qualify in the “small business” category as do the feed and grain 
industries. The small business man is the traditional symbol of individualism 
and our free enterprise system, and his welfare has come in for much 
attention, politically and otherwise, for many years. 

Superficially, it would seem that devising aid to small businesses would 
not be difficult. In fact, such help becomes very difficult to put into effect 
when the problems are understood. The subject is a companion one in many 
ways to the equally well publicized preservation of the family farm. In either 
case, how are you going to do it without subsidizing inefficiency? 

An excellent appraisal of the problems of small business and a possible 
approach to their solution is contained in the December letter of the First 
National City Bank of New York. The discussion is based on a report of a spe- 
cial cabinet committee on small business appointed by President Eisenhower. 

Because so many feed and grain companies are small, we believe that a 
resume of the bank’s comments will be of interest to our readers. 


* * * 


T is pointed out that the problem is complicated at the start because of 
I the difficulty in defining exactly what is meant by small business. The 
Small Business Administration defines a small business as one independently 
owned and operated and not dominant in its field. The Defense Department, 
in parceling out defense contracts, sets 500 employes as the dividing line 
between large and small. SBA has been criticized by both Senate and House 
Small Business Committees for going along with the Pentagon’s 500-worker 
figure when trying to get defense business for small manufacturers. The com- 
mittees feel that a single dividing line for companies making anything from 
tanks to bobby pins is illogical and should be replaced by an industry-by- 
industry definition. 

Most of the neighborhood stores and service establishments with which 
we deal every day are small businesses, representing the efforts of some 
individual to make his own way in the world. There are always people who do 
not care to work for others but prefer to risk their time, their ingenuity, 
and their savings in an enterprise of their own choosing. 

Some of these small business men are qualified and experienced; others 
are not. Some small businesses are highly successful; others survive but 
return the proprietor less than he could earn in an outside job. A great many 
fail. During the postwar decade, 1946-55, an average of 292,000 firms went 
out of business each year and 430,000 changed hands. Yet each year, on the 
average, 393,000 new businesses were started—a remarkable tribute to the 
unflagging optimism and enterprise of the American people. As one commen- 
tator has put it: “The inalienable right to lose one’s shirt is still highly 
cherished.” 

* * * 


HE problems of small business are complex and varied. Because of their 

interrelation it is hazardous to try to isolate them. A better approach 
is to examine the difficulties that crop up in those broad areas that greatly 
influence small firms’ ability to get started and grow. These areas are big 
government, big labor, and big business. 

As to the first—big government—one of the most pressing problems of 
small business is the heavy burden of federal taxes. These levies hit small 
business two ways: First, they infringe on ability to plow back profits into 
the business. Retained earnings are normally the principal source of money 
for the expansion of a successful business. The Horatio Alger story of the 
Ford Motor Co.—which, beginning with $28,000 in 1903, was worth nearly 
a billion dollars by 1930—could not be repeated under the present-day tax 
structure. Second, the small firm looking to outside sources finds wealthy 
backers few and far between. Their numbers have been decimated by the 
wealth-redistributing effects of 24 years of steeply progressive income and 
estate taxes. 

Additional problems of small business stem from the fact that the 
federal government has become the largest single purchaser of goods and 
services produced by the private economy. A substantial part of these 
purchases consists of intricate military items which cannot be efficiently 


produced by small firms, except for parts on a subcontracting basis. Moreover, 
while the Defense Department spreads out its orders as far as possible, 
government orders are subject to annual appropriations and do not provide 
a secure basis for business growth. 

Another headache in the big government area is the mountain of paper 
work required of a small business man, partly in connection with the work 
he is supposed to undertake as an uncompensated collector of taxes levied 
on employes and customers. At present an employer must file five reports 
a year with the Internal Revenue Service on the earnings of his employes. 
He must segregate funds for taxes, file reports, and hold his accounts open 
to audit. 

All this, of course, is without even considering the myriad rules, regula- 
tions, and edicts promulgated by government, state and local as well as federal, 
which tell the business man everything from the kind of language he can use 
in advertising his product (Federal Trade Commission) and the working 
conditions he must provide if working on federal projects (Labor Department) 
to the kinds of ingredients he can put in his product (Food and Drug 
Administration) and the level of wages that must be paid (Labor 
Department). 

Big labor often saddles the small business man with another set of 
problems. These involve the wage-price-cost squeeze. 

The upward trend during recent years in the cost of doing business 
has particularly affected earnings of smaller companies. These companies often 
are marginal producers that are less able than larger companies to pass on 
increased costs in higher selling prices. 

Small and medium-sized businesses during recent years have been forced, 


(Continued on page 6) 


Most areas reported steady fornrula feed sales this week, and the out- 
look was generally considered encouraging. There were exceptions, however, 
notably in the Southwest, where demand fell off considerably. Drouth feed 
orders are helping keep volume up farther to the south, however. Elsewhere, 
steady poultry feed demand and good movement of dairy and beef cattle 
feeds were holding tonnage up. Prices of ingredients changed very little this 
week, and the index of wholesale feedstuffs prices was off .1 point to 82.7 
and the feed index was up .7 point to 76.7. (Ingredient details on pages 78-80.) 


Southwest 


Feed business in the Southwest 
this week seems to have slowed to a 
walk for most mixers. Some offer ex- 
planations for the draggy week, while 
others admit they are baffled. Dealers 
usually cut back their buying toward 
the end of the year to hold down 
inventories. However, this doesn’t 
normally happen until closer to the 
holidays. The prices of eggs, broilers, 
cattle and past prices of hogs are also 
cited as possible reasons for caution 
on the part of producers. And the 
shortage of ready cash on the farms 
is said to have hurt mixers who 
don’t have a low-cost line of feed. 

Drouth cattle feed constitutes much 
of the business of some mixers. The 
broiler feed volume continues to hold 
about steady, and a slight pickup in 
laying mash is noted. 

Factors mentioned that could im- 
prove the outlook include the colder 
weather and snow, good chick re- 
placements and higher hog prices 
which will encourage producers for 
next spring. One mixer said he didn’t 
look for business to get much better 
until about Feb. 1 when broilers 
will be eating more and turkeys will 
be well started. 

Feed prices are steady to possibly 
slightly easier, with advances on some 
ingredients being offset by declines 
on others. 

Most mills are running five days, 
but some have cut back a shift. The 
average seems to be a little less than 
two shifts. Because of the hand-to- 
mouth nature of the business, most 
mills do not have much of an order 
backlog to start on next week. 

Texas feed business this week is 
very good, with drouth range cubes 
accounting for a large part of the 
volume. The extension of the federal 
drouth aid program from Dec. 31 to 
March 15 stimulated buying consid- 
erably as feeders started laying in 
supplies. The broiler price has im- 
proved slightly, and a small pickup 
in that type of feed is noted. The 
volume in other types of feed is hold- 
ing about steady. 


Weather got cold in Texas this 
week to discourage range feeding, 
but the cold winds brought no mois- 
ture, and the situation is rapidly ap- 
proaching the critical stage again. 
No moisture has fallen in vast areas 
of the state since Nov. 2. 

Because of the stepped up pace, 
mixers are running two shifts five to 
six days this week, with at least one 
mill planning ‘round-the-clock oper- 
ations seven days. Part of the extra 
running time is said to be in antici- 
pation of the short Christmas week. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Northwest 


Formula feed demand was steady 
to somewhat lighter in the North- 
west this week, although business 
generally was regarded as about 
comparable to the level of this time 
a year ago. 

Instructions on _previously-pur- 
chased dairy and cattle feeds are ar- 
riving in good volume, and mills as 
a consequence are holding to recent 
production schedules or increasing 
their output. 

Sales of laying feeds are regarded 
as fair, and hog feeds, while im- 
proved from the demand of several 
weeks ago, are behind last year’s 
tonnage. Sales of turkey feeds for 
breeder flocks are increasing, al- 
though the tonnage involved is not 
large. 

Operations were on a one and a 
half shift to two shift basis, with 
some additional personnel on the job 
at mills which previously had lighter 
production schedules. 


Northeast 


Poultry growers received a little 
encouragement last week when the 
broiler market firmed a little, and 
the improvement may reflect later on 
in increased demand for broiler feeds. 
Broiler prices were unchanged to 2¢ 
higher in some areas. Egg prices also 
firmed a little. 

Formula feed sales were fairly 
steady, but a pre-holiday dip is ex- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Thomas E. Hosty 
Nominated Chicago 
Exchange Head 


CHICAGO—Thomas E. Hosty, sen- 
ior partner of Sincere & Co., has 
been nominated as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, it has been an- 
nounced by Robert C. Liebenow, 
president. 

Mr. Hosty formerly served as a 
director of the exchange for nine 
years and was a former member of 
the executive committee for three 
years. He has been president of the 
Board of Trade Clearing Corp. the 
past five years. 

James F. Wade, partner, Lamson 
Brothers & Co., is the nominee for 
vice chairman of the board. Mr. 
Wade is completing a term as sec- 
ond vice chairman and formerly 
served as a director for three years. 


| 


Henry M. Wolf, broker, has been 
nominated for the office of second 
vice chairman. Mr. Wolf has been 
a director the past six years and a 
member of the executive committee 
the past two years. 

Julius Mayer, executive vice presi- 
dent of Continental Grain Co., is 
the retiring board chairman. 

Seven men were nominated as 
candidates to fill five vacancies that 
will occur on the board of directors. 
They are William G. Catron, vice 
president of B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., and James P. Reichman, broker, 


incumbents; Clarence C. Fivian, vice 
president, Continental Grain Co.; 
Frank A. Jost, Jr., commodity man- 


ager, Dean Witter & Co.; Philip A. 
Rashman, partner, Max Nierman & 
Co.; William E. Ullman, broker; and 
Gardiner B. Van Ness, Jr., with 
Thomson & McKinnon. 

Nominated to serve three-year 
terms as members of the nominating 
committee were Mr. Mayer, retiring 
chairman of the board and executive 


(Continued on page 81) 
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| Daniel Belcher of 
‘Bemis Bro. Retires 


| After 45 Years 


MINNEAPOLIS — Daniel Belcher, 
senior vice president of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., is retiring from active duty 
after 45 years service. He is a grad- 
uate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and joined Bemis in 
1911. His 
engineering, time studies, 
the business. He was elected a direc- 
tor at the age of 31, in 1917, and at 
the same time was named head of 
the Bemis engineering department in 
St. Louis. In 1922 Mr. Belcher moved 
to Minneapolis as manager of the 
Minneapolis bag factory. He was 
made a vice president in 1934. 

His association with Minneapolis 
flour millers caused Mr. Belcher to 
become interested in the mechanical 
assistance that could be rendered 
Bemis’ customers in economically 


It's the New 


FORSTER 


One of the World's Largest 
Grain Elevators—C-G Grain 
Co. 20-million bushel house 
near Wichita, Kansas— 
equipped with the Forster 
“FORNADO" Dust Control 
twin installation pictured be- 
low. A 450-foot dust-free 
tunnel, 


FORNADO SYSTEM 


top efficiency at lower operating cost 


AT LAST! Here's a dust control system that is simple and efficient with 
all operating savings from modern engineering and design. It is the new 
Forster FORNADO, an integrated pneumatic system that fits both large and 


The Forster AIR-LOCK IS ONE 
reason for high efficiency of the 
Forster “FORNADO" dust system. 
Installation pictured above returns 
recovered material from receiving 
unit to stock, still keeping a posi- 
tive air seal on this highly efficient 
dust control system. 


small plants. 


When you see it, you will recognize at once that FORNADO is miles 
ahead of the field because it is so compact. The unit consists of a skillfully 


designed collector, 
motor and an efficient airlock. 


a high static precision fan connected directly to the 


The secret of its success is the carefully balanced capacities of each 
part of the unit. And the secret of its lower cost is simple installation, big 


power savings and easy maintenance. 


FORNADO has been tested and 


proved in installations like that in the big C-G grain elevator pictured 


above. 


It's easy to modernize your present system and get the extra efficiency 
and low operating costs of top-rated FORNADO. Let Forster engineers 
analyze your problem without cost to you. 


The FORSTER MFG. CO. 


1425 McLean Bivd. So. Mississippi Ave. 
WICHITA ADA 
KANSAS OKLAHOMA 


Machines for Modern Milling 


early activities were in | 


Daniel Belcher 


packaging their products in bags 
and providing an attractive shelf 
package. Through his vision and 
technical knowledge, the Bemis ‘“del- 
taseal” packaging machine was first 
manufactured in 1930. The machine 
and method is now the most widely 
used in closing small paper bags 
carrying a multitude of food products 
to American and foreign housewives. 
As these activities broadened, a di- 
vision known as packaging service 
was formed in 1945 under Mr. Bel- 
cher’s direction. In time, this divi- 
sion outgrew its manufacturing facil- 
ities at the Minneapolis bag factory 
and now operates its own plant in 
Northeast Minneapolis under the 
management of William J. Geimer. 

Bemis’ new physical research divi- 
sion, also in Northeast Minneapolis 
under the direction of Harold V. 
Kindseth, is another and more re- 
cent evidence of Mr. Belcher’s lead- 
ership. 


Near’s MinRaltone 


Under New Ownership 


NAPOLEON, OHIO—O. W. Meyer 
Laboratories has purchased Near’s 
MinRaltone Products from Near’s, 
Inc., Binghamton, N.Y., it was an- 
nounced recently by O. W. Meyer. 
The acquisition includes the formulas 
and trademarks of Near’s mineral 
products for feed mixing and direct 


feeding. 
Near’s MinRaltone Products, 
founded in 1899, will be manufac- 


tured at Napoleon, Ohio. Part of the 
Near’s sales organization will be re- 
tained to serve dealers and distribu- 
tors in the areas served in the past, 
according to Mr. Meyer. 


-— 


Commodity Futures 


Statistics Released 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has released the 
1955-56 issue of the statistical annual 
of the Commodity Exchange Authori- 
ty showing the estimated value of 
futures trading under the Commodity 
Exchange Act at $40.1 billion in the 
year ended June 30, 1956. This is 
2.8% above the 1954-55 value of $39.0 
billion. The value of wheat futures 
trading on all markets is estimated 
at $8.6 billion. 


Equipment for the removal of iron 


trash from belt, duct or chute con- 


veyed products CESCO 
4025 Sebastopol Hwy., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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AFTER THE EXPLOSION—This was the sight following an explosion and 
five-alarm fire which caused an estimated $450,000 damage to Southland 
Feed Mills, Dallas. The blast and fire killed two workmen instantly and one 
of 15 injured workers died later in a Dallas hospital. Dallas fire department 
investigators said that they believe that grain dust caused the explosion but 
have been unable to determine what set off the condition. The feed firm’s 


address is 5225 Maple St. 


Thyroprotein Work Discussed 


USDA Says Drug 
Has “Little Value” 
For Most Dairy Herds 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that tests 
by USDA and Montana scientists in- 
dicate that the use of thyroprotein 
in feeds to stimulate milk produc- 
tion in dairy cows has “little prac- 
tical value for most herds.” 

This research work, along with 
other findings, makes it appear that 
use of the drug has little place in 
average dairy farm operations, USDA 
researchers said in a recent news 
release. At the same time, they said, 
there is a possibility that thyropro- 
tein might be used to advantage by 
large commercial dairymen. 

The reported trials were conducted 
at the USDA research center at 
Beltsville, Md., and at Bozeman and 
Huntley, Mont. 

Previous trials, according to USDA, 
had shown that thyroprotein in- 
creased milk production as much as 
20% in some cows for short periods, 
but total milk production for the 
entire lactation was not increased 
when it was fed either for short pe- 
riods or throughout the lactation. 

USDA said that “the principal 
weakness in use of the drug, as 
shown by the recent tests, is that 
there is no way to avoid a sharp de- 
cline in milk production following 
removal of the drug.” Gradual re- 
moval, previously believed to be a 
means of preventing the drop in 
production, was said to have been no 
better than abrupt removal or re- 
moval over varying lengths of time. 

In the recently reported tests, there 
were said to have been widely vary- 
ing responses to the drug among in- 
dividual cows, which was interpreted 
to indicate unpredictable results in 
the average size herd. Profit above 
feed costs was increased for cows 
that gave the best responses, but it 

(Continued on page 82) 


Paper-Calmenson 


Vice President Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Leon Goldstein, 
vice president of Paper-Calmenson & 
Co., Minneapolis, died Dec. 7 at the 
age of 54. 

Mr. Goldstein was vice president of 
the Oak Ridge Country Club, Minne- 
apolis, and was active in several ser- 
vice and civic organizations. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, Yvonne, and a son, 
Murray, both of Minneapolis. 


USDA Conclusions 
On Thyroprotein 


Research Questioned 


KANSAS CITY—U.S. Department 
of Agriculture conclusions on the 
value of thyroprotein for dairy cows 
are questioned by other well informed 
workers in this field, it is pointed 
out by Loren V. Burns, technical 
director of Agri-Tech, Inc., Kansas 
City. 

“When the USDA work referred 
to in the news release is critically 
examined under the criteria now 
established for commercial applica- 
tion of thyroprotein, it is found that 
the USDA data are in substantial 
agreement with that obtained by 
other workers and with our findings 
in ‘Operation Milkpail,’” Mr. Burns 
said. 

“However, certain interpretations 
have been derived by USDA from its 
small group of cows which are not 
substantiated by other reputable 
workers in the field, nor by the re- 
sults of large scale field tests under 
the proper conditions of application.” 

The “Operation Milkpail” referred 
to by Mr. Burns was a widespread 
field test directed by Agri-Tech. The 
test, involving thousands of cows in 
different areas, was conducted re- 
cently to study under field conditions 
the effects on milk and fat produc- 
tion obtained through the feeding of 
a commercial thyroprotein hormone 
supplement, produced by Cerophyl 
Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City. The 
product is designed to be fed as a 
supplement to a high quality dairy 
ration at certain stages of lactation. 

Commenting on the recent USDA 
release, Mr. Burns went on to say: 

“The USDA work has consistently 
shown increases in milk production 
during the periods when. thyropro- 
tein was properly used. For example, 
the same data which the release 
quotes showed increases of 21.9% 
and 18.1% in level of milk produc- 
tion and an average fat increase of 
0.5% (Journal of Dairy Science 37: 
877 [1954]). However, these increases 
were offset in the USDA work by a 
withdrawal technique which results 
in loss of production, a technique 
which has now been proven wrong 
and is not currently used in com- 
mercial applications. Other workers 
in the field such as Swanson (Journal 
of Dairy Science 37:1212 [1954]), 
Turner (private communication) and 
Blaxter (Journal of Animal Science 
8:307 [1949]) have shown repeatedly 


(Continued on page 81) 


HELPING SMALL BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 2) 


because of “patterns” of higher wage rates and other benefits agreed on by 
industry leaders, to accept similar terms which many of them could not 
afford. The result has been a rise in their costs beyond what could be recouped 
by higher selling prices and a squeeze on often narrow profit margins. 


* * * 


HE third broad area influencing small business’ ability to grow and 

prosper is big business. There is no doubt that a small firm suffers 
some natural disadvantages such as lack of ability to command quantity 
discounts and to gain the economies that flow from large-scale production 
and shipment. Another disadvantage frequently cited of small business 
vis-a-vis big business is availability of credit. 

One trouble is that small business men often do not distinguish between 
lack of credit and lack of capital. There is no doubt that big, established 
companies have readier access to the market for long-term capital funds 
than do new, little firms. Short and intermediate term credit from banks, 
on the other hand, is extended to both big and small businesses—if the 
companies are creditworthy and the purpose of the loan is sound. Most banks 
are themselves small businesses and can lend only in a small way. 

Big companies clearly have an edge over little firms in other ways. The 
pace of technological change has been accelerating. Large, well-financed firms 
can undertake costly research and development programs to keep pace with 
industrial innovation. 

On the other hand, the small business has some advantages of its own 
over the corporate giant. Because it is in closer touch with customers, 
employes, and supply sources, for instance, a small business can often do 
more of a custom job, attracting customers on the basis of specialty products, 
quality, and personal services, rather than price. A small firm is usually more 
flexible and can switch production more readily to meet changing market 
conditions. 

The many problems of small business in dealing with big government, 
big labor, and big business are obviously complex. President Eisenhower 
believes, however, that some of them can be at least reduced with help from 
the government. To accomplish this he has promised to present to the 
congress a legislative program based on the following cabinet committee 
recommendations: cut to 20% the present 30% federal taxes on a corporation's 
first $25,000 of income; permit accelerated depreciation on used machinery 
purchases up to $50,000 a year; give taxpayers the option of paying death 
taxes over a period of up to 10 years in cases where the estate consists largely 
of investments in closely-held businesses; and allow corporations with, say, 
10 or fewer stockholders the option of being taxed as if they were partner- 
ships, thus enabling them to avoid being taxed twice on their earnings~'The 
cabinet committee estimated these tax measures would result in a revenue 
loss to the government of $600 million in the first year. 


* * * 


HESE actions and recommendations, salutary as they might be, are no 

cure for all the ills of small business—as the President and his cabinet 
committee are well aware. There are some problems that can’t be solved simply 
by issuing a federal edict or by passing more laws. How can you legislate away 
the tremendous demands placed on the managerial know-how of the small 
business man today? A small business man often has to be able to sell, run a 
production line, negotiate with a union, handle advertising and promotion, 
keep the books, pay all kinds of taxes, keep solvent, and stay abreast of the 
endless requirements of federal, state, and local government rules and 
regulations. 

Doing all this requires extraordinary ability. It is a rare man or woman 
who possesses the full collection of talents. 

In searching for solutions to small business problems it is well to keep in 
mind that there are limits on what can be accomplished. Programs that would 
help. some businesses would be of no benefit to others. It is difficult, for 
instance, to develop remedies that will help a small retailer get started and 
grow, and, at the same time, will prove beneficial to a small steel company. 
Aid to an inefficient business man who does not know his costs may damage 
a more deserving competitor. 

In this country, any man who thinks he can build a better mousetrap 
is free to do so—regardless of his qualifications for the job. This freedom, 
however dearly it is cherished, cannot carry with it any guarantee that each 
business will succeed. 

Government efforts to lighten the tax load, cut down required paper 
work, and eliminate competition with private firms will help clear away some 
of the obstacles in the path of small business. In some cases, however, the 
very problems the government is trying to solve can be directly traced to the 
government itself. Taxes provide a good example. Money for expansion is 
one of the biggest headaches of small business. If the government would 
curtail its spending and range of activities and reduce tax rates, small business 
would get a real lift. Appropriating tax revenues to lend to small business is 
no answer. Government loans make small business the dependent of 
government, and no longer an expression of the self-reliance of an enterprising 
citizen exploiting opportunity in a free and competitive society. 

Probably the most important contribution the government can make 
to the economic health of small business, as recognized by the cabinet 
committee, is to pursue monetary, fiscal, and housekeeping policies that 
foster sustained expansion in over-all business activity without contributing 
to price inflation. All sizes of business would benefit from such policies. 
The importance of this was demonstrated in 1955. There was a net increase 
of 63,000 business concerns—more than in any year since 1948, which marked 
the end of a period of rapid growth to make up for reductions during World 
War II. It reflected last year’s record economic activity which followed tax 
reductions and was achieved with relative price stability. 

Small business serves as a dynamic influence in our free enterprise 
system. The country needs little as well as big business. To the extent that 
sound steps can be taken to strengthen the development of small business, 
the interests of the whole country will be served. 
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SELF-SERVICE—A supermarket principle of letting the customer help him- 
self to the merchandise is embodied in this new bulk feed installation of the 
Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co. at Alexandria, Minn. Customers who want 
to save delivery costs by hauling their bulk feed in their own trucks or trailers 
can load up themselves at these self-service tanks, weighing up before and 
after loading. Types of Jim Farmwell brand of feeds stocked include a hog 
ration, two laying rations and two dairy feeds. The company’s bulk truck is 
used to convey the feed from the mill across the loading area to the tanks. 
Jack Conlee, manager of the company’s feed division at its Minneapolis 
headquarters, said that similar installations are being considered for some 


other plant locations. 


Grain Firm Becomes 
Louis Dreyfus Corp. 


NEW YORK—Leval & Co. will be 
known as the Louis Dreyfus Corp. 
beginning Jan. 1, it is announced by 
Jacques Kayaloff, president. 

At about the same time, the com- 
pany’s main office in New York will 
be moved from the Produce Exchange 
Bldg. at 2 Broadway to 26 Broadway. 

“The change of the name involves 
no alteration in management or 
structure of the company and oper- 
ations will continue as before”, Mr. 
Kayaloff said. 

Originally known as Louis Dreyfus 
& Co., the firm became an American 
corporation under the name of Leval 
& Co., Inc., independent of the French 
parent organization, at the time of 
the German invasion of France in 
1940. 

The return to the Louis Dreyfus 
name again directly identifies the 
American company with the world 
wide group of grain shipping com- 
panies, although the Louis Dreyfus 
Corp. will function as an independent 
American company. 

The Louis Dreyfus Corp. will main- 
tain offices in Baltimore, Chicago, 


Minneapolis, Kansas City, Portland, 
Washington, Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver. 

Shipping interests offiliated with 
the world-wide organization own a 
fleet of about 30 dry cargo vessels. 

Directors and officers of Leval & 
Co., Inc., will continue unchanged 
with Fernand Leval, chairman, and 
Leopold Stern, vice chairman of the 
board of the Louis Dreyfus Corp. 


— 


Spencer Kellogg 


Considers Expansion 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., is looking at some other 
companies with the hope of taking 
them over and expanding, stockhold- 
ers were told at their annual meeting 
here Dec. 10 by Howard Kellogg, Jr., 
president. None of the companies 
were identified. 

Mr. Kellogg said the firm's earnings 
picture appears brighter than last 
year. The company’s new laboratory 
in suburban Cheektowaga, N.Y., is 
experimenting with several new prod- 
ucts, he said. Stockholders reelected 
all the directors. 


BLUEMASTER 
BELT and 
BUCKET 


FEATURES 


® All Stee! Head 
and Boot Sections 


@ Rigid Stee! Legging 4 


ELEVATORS 


The Seedburo Bluemaster Belt 
and Bucket Elevator is compactly 


®@ Lifts Grain and 
Seed Gently 


Practically Dustiess 


Hi-Speed Buckets 


4 ® Built for Heavy Duty 
and Continuous Use 


designed and self supporting. 
Needs only a limited amount of 
power for operation—is practi- 
cally dustless—handles seed and 
grain gently. Let Seedburo fur-» 
nish you with a standard size to 
fit your required height and 
elevating requirements. 


Write tor further information and 
prices on standard sizes built to 
handle from 50 to 1,200 bu. 
per hour. 
"World's leading Supplier of Groin Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years” 
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1. BAR-SAV (ior water) 


NEW 


BARKER'S TWO METHODS 
for and sinscsitis) 


BLUE COMB (101-specific enteritis or mud fever) 
SCOURS (én swine and calues) 


DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN plus VITAMINS & MINERALS 


Write for information: 


BARKER, MOORE & MEIN CO. 541 N. ORIANNA ST., PHILA. 23, PA. 


For Money-Saving Dairy Feeds You Need— 
MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND WHITE OATS 


Here it is . . . Fruen's NEW Coarse Ground. Its uniform quality and 
unquestioned nutritional value give the dairyman the real feeding results 
he needs for sustained production at a price he can afford to pay. And, in 
order to thrive, the dairy cow's complicated digestive system needs the 
feeding values found only in a product like MIXERS' COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS. 
Ask for samples and delivered prices. 
Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype Number is MP 477 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 
, ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam proc ) 
WHOLE OAT GROATS 
STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 
BOLTED OAT FLOUR 
GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 
FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 
STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 
DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 
CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED 
OATS 


MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 

MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 


APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
OATS 


OAT FEED 
STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
GROUND BARLEY 
PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 2%% fiber) (steam processed) 
GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 
STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 


STEEL CUT WHEAT 
ACME GROUND DOMESTIC 
FLAX SOREENINGS 


CORN OATS PELLETS 
Oats) GLENWOOD GROUND GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 


(Corn- 
ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds under your private label, write us for details 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


| 
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SEEDBUR 
(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 
FS-12, 618 W. Juckson Bivd., Chfoage 6, Ill. 
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Pfizer Conducts 
Medicated Feed 


Research Seminar 


MINNEAPOLIS — Latest results 
from research in the uses of anti- 
bioties in animal feeds were revealed 
at a medicated feeds research semi- 
nar here Dec. 11. An audience of 
about 75 officials and nutritionists 
from feed manufacturing firms in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area at- 
tended the session sponsored by Chas. 
Pfizer and Co.’s agricultural research 
department. It was held at the Rad- 
isson Hotel. 

A highlight of the presentations at 
the meeting was the discussion of a 
new use of Terramycin-supplemented 
feeds, for controlling leptospirosis in 
swine. The antibiotic’s ability to con- 
trol this disease under practical 
farm conditions, the claim for which 
has just received federal approval, 
was described as a distinct advance- 
ment. 

The seminar was a capsule-type 
presentation lasting just over two 
hours and was the first of such ses- 
sions planned by the company’s agri- 
cultural research group. In addition 
to problems and;means of control of 
leptospirosis, other subjects included 
in the program with special empha- 
sis on the uses of high level anti- 
biotic supplementation included 
methods to increase egg production 
and new means of combatting ship- 
ping fever. 

The research team conducting the 
seminar was headed by the firm’s 
agricultural research director, Dr. H. 
G, Luther. Others were Drs. J. H. 
Hare, G. A. Donovan and R. P. Soule, 
nutritionists; Dr. D. F. Chichester, 
technical editor, and Dr. G. E. Haw- 
ley, veterinarian. 

As related by Pfizer researchers, 
the new-found methods of controlling 
leptospirosis consist of using feeds 
supplemented with Terramycin at 
500 grams per ton. Evidence collect- 
ed at the company’s agricultural re- 
search center in Terre Haute, Ind., 
and in cooperation with farmers in 
the middle west, indicates that this 
control measure will go a long way 
toward eradicating this disease 
which has had such vast economic 
consequences for the American farm- 
er, company spokesmen said. It is 
estimated that last year’s loss to the 
nation’s swine production resulting 
from leptospirosis approximated $100 
million. 

Research into control of shipping 
fever complex in cattle and sheep 
revealed equally notable results, Dr. 
Hawley said. Data collected during 
the past few years from trials in- 
volving nearly 40,000 animals indi- 
cates that success in control of the 
diseases involved can be attained by 
Terramycin-supplemented feeds fed 
in pelleted form at two pounds per 
head per day, it was stated. 

In the poultry field staff research 
men reviewed latest advances in 
poultry nutrition and in increasing 
egg production, stating that the use 
of high level antibiotic feeds is re- 
sulting in phenomenal results in egg 
production rise. 

Following the formal program, a 
social hour and dinner were enjoyed 
by the guests. Robert J. McLeod, 
Pfizer representative from Minne- 
apolis, was assisted by several other 
company representatives as host for 
the guests. 


Representative Named 


By Taste Engineering 


CHICAGO — The feed ingredient 
distributing firm of Pless & Sheahan, 
Memphis, has been appointed sales 


representative for Taste Engineering, | 
according to Paul Q. Card, presi- | 


Inc., 
dent of the firm. Pless & Sheahan will 
handle the Tastelation line of feed 
flavors throughout Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Georgia. 


Richard H. Newsome 


NEW OFFICE—The Eugene L. Sel- 
ders Co., Kansas City, has opened a 
Minneapolis office with Richard H. 
Newsome as manager. The office is 
at 428 Flour Exchange Bidg., and 
the telephone number assigned is 
Federal 9-0681. The Minneapolis of- 
fice will handle all feed ingredients 
on a brokerage basis. Mr. Newsome 
was for 14 years associated with the 
Newsome Commission Co. in Minne- 
apolis. He is a graduate of Culver 
Military Academy and attended the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Bremco Alfalfa Mills 


Modernizes Facilities 


NEW BREMEN, OHIO — A. H. 
Poppe, president, Bremco Alfalfa 
Mills, Inc., announces that portions 
of an extensive plant modernization 
program have been completed on the 
alfalfa processing facilities near 
here. 

The company has installed pellet- 
ing equipment and now is in position 
to provide dehydrated alfalfa pellets 
and crumbles, as well as sun-cured 
pellets and crumbles. 

Elevator legs and bins have been 
installed for more efficient opera- 
tion, and the plant is now equipped 
to load cars and trucks in either 
bulk or bagged form. One truck has 
been equipped for bulk delivery of 
alfalfa products. 

Company plans include the instal- 
lation next spring of storage tanks 
for bulk pellets under gas storage. 
The elevator leg is already in for 
those tanks along with the building 
housing the gas generator. 

The modernization program is ex- 
pected to be completed about the 
middle of 1957 and will include auto- 
matic scales, belt conveyors, a truck 
scale and remodeled office facilities. 


200 Hear Nutrition Reports 
At North Carolina Conference 


RALEIGH, N.C.—‘Feed manufac- 
turers have done an outstanding job,” 
L. Y. Ballentine, North Carolina com- 
missioner of agriculture, stated as he 
opened the eleventh annual Animal 
Nutrition Conference, held Dec. 6-7 
in the College Unian Building at 
North Carolina State College. 

Mr. Ballentine urged the approxi- 
mately 200 feed men attending the 
program to continue their good work. 

Representatives from 18 different 

| states were attracted to the confer- 
ence, sponsored by N.C. State Col- 
lege, the N.C. Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., and the N.C. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Presiding over the opening session 
was John L. Reitzel, assistant com- 
missioner of agriculture. Mr. Reitzel 
introduced Commissioner Ballentine, 
who, in turn, welcomed those attend- 
ing the two-day conference. 

Participating on the program were 
W. D. Edwards, president of the 
N.C. Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Dr. 
E. P. Singsen, University of Con- 
necticut; Dr. H. L. Wilcke, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; Dr. W. E. 
Thomas and Dr. E. R. Barrick, both 
of the N.C. State College department 
of animal industry; Dr. L. E. Han- 
son, University of Minnesota, and 
Dr. L. S. Mix, Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N.Y. 


Energy and Protein 
The initial address was given by 
| Dr. Singsen. He spoke on energy and 
| protein in high efficiency broiler and 
| layer rations. 

According to Dr. Singsen, the cur- 
| rent interest of the commercial! poul- 
| try and feed industry is centered 
| around three factors: (1) the de- 
| velopment of extremely efficient 
| 


| broiler rations, (2) the adaptation of 
| findings in broiler nutrition research 
| to feeds for commercial egg produc- 
tion and breeding flocks, and (3) the 
feeding of birds between 8 and 20 
weeks of age that are reared for 
replacement stock. 

Dr. Singsen’s discussion was lim- 
ited to certain aspects of both broiler 
and adult bird nutrition and its ap- 
plication. 

First, in reporting on broiler ra- 
tions, Dr. Singsen stated that there 
had been a steady increase, during 
the past two years, in the calories 
of productive energy per pound of 
broiler ration with the increased use 
of high protein soybean oil meal and 
constantly increasing levels of low- 
grade animal fats. 

“These increased energy levels,” he 
continued, “resulted initially in a 
partial protein and vitamin deficien- 
cy, with poor feathering and inferior 
performance frequently observed.” 

Research by such men as Combs 
| and Romoser, Donaldson, Baldini and 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. i. Mo. Del. Md. 
890 530 506 544 101 435 1,540 1,258 
941 484 487 583 447 1,661 1,045 
478 471 530 98 358 1,610 1,014 
aa es 862 532 626 638 96 363 1,547 1,092 
November 3 ..........0655 924 534 634 676 93 426 1,601 1,094 
SE? 00 vsdseneeanct 893 476 732 752 156 465 1,611 1,056 
Novémber 17 ... 879 479 756 752 146 536 1,658 1,057 
November 24 .. 971 465 627 720 147 467 1,622 1,165 
December | 961 452 618 810 171 491 1,522 1,141 
December 8 .... P ~ 440 546 761 185 467 1,830 1,253 

Week ending: Va. W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss. 
October 6 ... 943 396 1,309 368 4,237 212 1,694 1,067 
October 13 901 351 1,281 307 4,389 198 1,582 1,065 
October 20 808 334 1,268 326 4,276 249 1,654 932 
October 27 843 386 1,219 258 4,398 203 1,645 985 
November 3 .... 978 38! 1,271 305 4,246 196 1,715 1,036 
eee 1,089 345 1,336 296 4,135 230 1,729 976 
1,073 1,278 329 4,276 214 1,65! 1,015 
November 24 ............ 971 495 1,276 314 4,286 20! 1,687 925 
wie 1,131 398 1,315 364 4,263 229 1,726 1,044 
a See 1,168 360 1,399 302 4,295 211 ,709 1,149 

. Total 22 areas 

Week ending: Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1956 1955 
252 1,996 178 134 889 21,236 18,176 
1,798 310 2,006 132 136 773 21,00 18,288 
eee 1,714 284 1,826 142 90 744 19,977 18,596 
bcc sce 1,575 232 1,756 155 87 673 20,141 18,780 
November 3 ......... 1,672 230 1,686 155 127 675 20,655 18,982 
November 10 ....... — 231 1,749 188 137 944 21,286 19,023 
November !7 .. 292 1,742 212 107 863 21,283 19,595 
1,717 258 1,628 176 125 21,130 19,534 
eee 1,713 293 1,638 230 170 856 21,536 20,276 
December 8 ..... . 1,803 293 1,829 233 151 789 2,149 20,447 


Rosenberg, Matterson, Potter and 
others has helped clarify the situa- 
tion. 


Research Summarized 


Dr. Singsen summarized the re- 
sults of research as follows: 

(1) As the productive energy and 
protein levels increase in diets of a 
constant calorie-protein ratio, both 
growth and feed efficiency tend to 
improve. 

(2) Both chick growth rate and 
feed efficiency appear to be more 
closely related to the productive 
energy content of the diet than they 
are to the calorie-protéin ratio. 

(3) As the ratio of energy to pro- 
tein in a ration is widened, the ener- 
gy intake and carcass fat deposition 
are increased, and the water content 
of the carcass decreased. 

(4) The optimum calorie-protein 
ratio for any particular diet, is mod- 
ified greatly by (a) the protein con- 
tent of the ration, and (b) the pro- 
portion of the total calories in the 
rations that is derived from fat. 

(5) When sufficient energy is avail- 
able in the feed, the methionine re- 
quirement expressed as a per cent 
of the diet, increases as the protein 
level increases. 

Early in the 1950’s, research re- 
vealed that increasing the level of 
productive energy in rations for lay- 
ing hens decreased the amount of 
feed required per dozen eggs pro- 
duced. In addition, these high ef- 
ficiency laying rations promoted 
equally good or better egg produc- 
tion, heavier average body weight, 
drier litter in the laying pen, and 
had no influence on annual adult 
mortality. 

“The availability of low grade ani- 
mal fats has made it possible to 
further increase the level of produc- 
tive energy in laying rations,” Dr. 
Singsen said. 

The desirability of feeding marked- 
ly increased amounts of energy to 
all types of adult birds, regardless 
of their body size and relative egg 
production ability, has been ques- 
tioned. 

Dr. Singsen stated that it is quite 
possible that extremely high energy 
intakes and subsequent obesity are 
not desirable in heavy type breeders 
of relatively low egg production abil- 
ity, but there is essentially no re- 
search evidence available to indicate 
the optimum energy for this type of 
bird. 

Feed Additives 

Following Dr. Singsen on the pro- 
gram was Dr. Wilcke. His topic was 
“Non-Nutritive Additives to Live- 
stock and Poultry Feeds.” 

For years, medicated feeds were 


(Continued on page 77) 


Protein Meal Futures 


Show Mixed Changes 


MEMPHIS—Protein oil meal fu- 
tures prices were mixed at the close 
Dec. 12 on the Memphis Board of 
Trade. 

Short covering sent the boards 
up late last week, then prices were 
mixed early this week, with no fea- 
ture to trading. Some prices dropped 
in mid-week as a result of the fact 
that processors have a good crushing 
margin, along with strength in oil 
and unchanged soybean situation. 

There was some liquidation, which 
helped send prices downward on oc- 
casion, but rallies from short cov- 
ering offset a portion of these. 

Wide price movements prevailed 
in cottonseed oil meal in light trad- 
ing. The cash oil meal demand was 
sufficient to take care of the supply. 

Week’s trading included 23,800 tons 
of unrestricted soybean oil meal, 500 
tons of eastern trunk line soybean oil 
meal, 1,400 tons of solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal, and 100 tons of old 
process sacked cottonseed oil meal. 


| 

| 
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PRODUCTS 


BINGMAN’S SUP’R-GRO GROWTH 
FACTORS FOR SWINE AND POULTRY 


USE SUP'R-GRO GROWTH FACTORS IN YOUR OWN BRAND FEEDS 


Only 10 pounds per ton—improves your feed! Lowers your cost! Increases your profits! 
SUP'R-GRO will also increase the profits of your feed customers. 


CUSTOM MIX SUP'R-GRO FOR YOUR FEED CUSTOMERS 


If you aren't building your own feeds, recommend SUP'R-GRO to your feed customers. It 
will improve their feed, lower their cost, increase their profit, and increase your profit! 


FEED FORMULAS AND TAGS 


SUP’R-GRO for POULTRY SUP’R-GRO for SWINE 


Guoronteed Analysis per Lb. Guaranteed Analysis per Lb. 
Arsonilic Acid ............ 6,000mgs. Arsonilic Acid ............ 4,540 mgs. We'll help you with your formulations. Write for recommended formulas for Swine and Poultry 
Precaine Pesicillin ........ Mam: mgs. Feeds. Feed tags furnished at no charge for SUP'R-GRO formularors. 
0.7 
Vitomin A Units Vtomin ADS ARE SCHEDULED IN LEADING FARM PUBLICATIONS AND NEWSPAPERS 
¥itomin Units Your customers will be asking about SUP'R-GRO GROWTH FACTORS. Join our growing list of 
Pantothenic Acid .......... 400 mgs. Acid’... 200 mes. dealers. Write today for details regarding our special introductory advertising offer to new 
1,000 mgs. Niecin : 1,000 mgs. 


BINGMAN’S 10-B FOR SWINE AND POULTRY 
High Potency Antibiotic and Vitamin Drinking Water Medication 
TREATS AND PREVENTS MANY DISEASES 


a With Feed CHRONIC RESPIRATORY DISEASE (CRD—Air Sac Disease), BLUE COMB, 
Non-Specific Enteritis, Rot-Gut, Pullet Disease, Infectious Sinusitis, and unknown 
poultry diseases for which a causative agent has not been demonstrated. 


10-B 


For POULT EX ond SWINE 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS PER LB. 
Bocitracin (Master Standord) 10 grams INFECTIOUS ENTERITIS—A complex disease variously referred to as SCOURS, 


SALMONELLOSIS, NECRO (Necrotic Enteritis), VIBRO DYSENTERY (Bloody 
Vitamin D3 ..........100,000 1.c. Units Diarrhea or Black Scours), BABY PIG DIARRHEA. 
Pantothenic Acid .......... 800 mgs 

BINGMAN’S P-17 

for mastitis ... 
BINGMAN’S : mixes in feed 


New Approach to Mastitis. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee. Write for details about the 
P-17 Guaranteed Feeding Program. 


Build a highly profitable repeat business with 


Sees worm powder for 
BINGMAN Products. Nationally and locally ad- 
vertised. Sold on a money-back guarantee and 


WATER SOLUBLE 
poultry and swine 
in demand by livestock and poultry raisers 


New Effective Formula contains Piper- 1 er anseemaere everywhere. Write, wire or phone today! 


azine. Use in Drinking Water or Mix with Note: Sales wanted in 
representatives many 
good areas. Write for details. 


BINGMAN LABORATORIES, INC. 


@Subsidiary of S$ & H LABORATORIES, Inc., CALDWELL, OHIO 


4 
HEALTH 
| 
| SUP R-GRO SUP’R-GRO. 
| Poly Swine 
| 
| 
| SINGMANS water soluble 
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Man-Hour Standards, ‘Cost 
Center’’ Reports Presented 
At Feed Production School 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
and THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


KANSAS CITY—Operations in a 
feed plant can pretty well be broken 
down into seven sections or depart- 
ments — ingredient receiving, grain 
processing, mixing, pelleting, pack- 
ing, warehousing and loading, and 
maintenance. In addition, some mills 
have a set-up to make high-molasses 
pellets. 

Analyze the equipment, operations 
and labor costs in each of these eight 
sections or “cost centers,” and you 
have an analysis of the entire mill 
operation and its labor costs. 

Well, that is just what was done 
in a newly reported feed manufac- 
turing cost study which was present- 
ed at the seventh annual Midwest 
Feed Production School, held Dec. 
3-5 in Kansas City under the spon- 
sorship of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. As a result of the 
study, labor time or man-hour stan- 


dards have been established for the 
various phases of feed production in 
different size mills. 

(An earlier story on the cost study 
report and its purposes and uses ap- 
peared in the Dec. 8 issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 

The study, sponsored by the Mid- 
west association, was conducted by 
the Midwest Research Institute, Kan- 
sas City, with the cooperation of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the help of the production school 
committee. 

Cost Centers Discussed 


Along with the results of the cost 
study, the more than 600 feed men 
attending the production school 
heard talks on each of the “cost cen- 
ters” by feed production men who 
discussed and offered practical ad- 
vice on day-to-day receiving, mixing, 
pelleting, etc. These talks are re- 
viewed below. 

Specialized sessions on various 
aspects of feed production and talks 


Summary—Man-Hours Per Day 


30 TON MILL 100 TON MILL 200 TON MILL 
COST CENTER LABOR | FOREMAN | LABOR | FOREMAN | LABOR | FOREMAN 
I RECEIVING 4.865 0.75 8.040 1.50 14.147 3.00 
IL PROCESSING 1.126 0.25 1.899 0.50 1.574 1.00 
IIT MIXING 10.238 1.00 14.521 2.00 24.424 4.00 
IZ PELLETING 3.575 0.50 7.500 1.00 9.259 2.00 
YZ PACKING 5.240 0.50 10.873 1.00 17.403 2.00 
YI WAREHOUSING 20.137 1.00 30.932 2.00 52.709 400 
45.181 4.00 73.765 800 | 119.516 16.00 
MAINTENANCE 4.800 15.000 25.200 
49.981 4.00 68.765 800 144.716 | 16.00 
TOTALS 53.981 96. 765 160.716 
3. TON a 6 TONS PER HOUR | 9 TONS PER HOUR 
VIET HIGH MOLASSES | 7.283 0.50 8.160 Q75 12.288 1.00 
Copyright 1956, Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Summary—Man-Hours Per Ton 


(Figures based on total tons of feed produced per day, not on tonnage 
at each cost center) 


COST CENTER 30 TON MILL 100 TON MILL | 200 TON MILL 
RECEIVING 0.162 0.080 0.071 
IE PROCESSING 0.038 0.019 0.008 
MIXING 0.341 0.145 0.122 
IZ PELLETING 0.119 0.075 0.046 
PACKING 0.175 0.109 0.087 
VI WAREHOUSING 0.67! 0.309 0.264 
1.506 0.737 0.598 
VOI MAINTENANCE 0.160 0.150 0.126 
TOTAL LABOR 1.666 0.887 0.724 
FOREMAN 0.133 0.080 0.080 
TOTAL 1.799 0.967 0.804 
3 TONS PER HOUR] 6 TONS PER HOUR | 9 TONS PER HOUR 
‘WIT HIGH MOLASSES 0.369 0.212 0.216 


Copyright 1956, Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


COST REPORT AVAILABLE TO INDUSTRY 


The complete report on the new 
is available to anyone in the feed in 


“Cost Model for In-Plant Operations” 
dustry. The report, giving labor time 


standards for various size mills and other results of a feed manufacturing 
cost study, is part of the published proceedings of the 1956 Midwest Feed 
Production School. The proceedings also include texts of talks given at the 
school. The entire publication is a 200-page book, published and copyrighted 
by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., sponsor of the school and study. 
The study was made at a cost of thousands of dollars. The proceedings are 


being made available to the industry 
The book may be obtained at a price 


facturers Assn., 20 W. Ninth St. Bldg. 


at large this year for the first time. 
of $15 from the Midwest Feed Manu- 
, Kansas City, Mo. 


on other subjects also were high- 
lights of the extensive three-day 
school, and they are summarized in 
other stories in this issue of Feed- 
stuffs. 

It is necessary to read the entire 
report on the “Cost Model for In- 
Plant Operations” to see just how 
the man-hour figures were deter- 
mined, to know the specific set of 
conditions on which the standards 
are based and to know just how to 
put the information to use. But the 
accompanying summary tabulations 
and sample worksheets from the re- 
port provide an indication of what 


information is available and how it | 


may be used. 


The proceedings of the school, in- | 


cluding the cost report and texts of 
talks have been copyrighted by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 


but the material is available to the | 


industry at large this year in the 
form of a 200-page book which may 
be purchased from the association. 
(See accompanying note on its avail- 
ability.) 

Benefits to Manufacturers 

The cost study was designed to 
provide certain benefits to feed man- 
ufacturers: 

1. It sets forth an approach to be 
used in the first step in cost (man- 
hour) control—to know what costs 
are and where they are incurred. 
This approach breaks the mill opera- 
tions down into cost centers and 
then breaks the cost centers into 
cost points (as seen in the charts). 
These breakdowns enable the entire 
operation to be looked at and worked 
on, in manageable sections, allowing 
a comparison and analysis of each 
individual operation in the mill. 

2. The basic data, the standard 
times and rates, provide a starting 
point for cost reduction efforts, giv- 
ing a measure of comparison of 


mon basis. Using the standard times 
and the cost center-cost point ap- 
proach, it’s possible to determine not 
only what each operation does cost 
and might ideally cost, but also which 
operations are out of line on a man- 
hour basis and need attention. 

3. Also provided are over-all tar- 
get figures, resulting from applica- 
tion of data to “model mills,” which 
may be used as a general comparison 
or quick method to evaluate a plant. 

Because it’s impractical to try to 
set standards for the many different 
eapacities and conditions existing in 
the industry, the researchers used a 
“model mill” approach. Specific con- 
| ditions and capacities were assumed, 
and then equipment and labor needs 
were determined based on the study 
of 42 actual mills. 

For this reason, the time standards 
are based on and apply specifically 
only to the “model mill’ capacities 
and conditions of plant design, equip- 
ment and production. However, the 
method and unit figures outlined in 
the report are to be used in under- 
taking one’s own cost control pro- 
gram, and the figures are to be 
thought of as feasible targets. 


Basic Conditions 

Basic conditions of the study were 
these: 

1. Model mills have eight-hour 
capacities of 30, 100 and 200 tons; 
all production operations completed 
during the eight-hour period. 

2. The entire production and all 
facilities devoted exclusively to form- 
ula feed manufacture. 

3. Entire operation broken down 
into the eight cost centers listed 
above. 

4. Incoming ingredients — 75% 
bulk, 20% bagged and 5% liquids in 
the 100 and 200-ton mills; 40% bulk, 
55% bagged and 5% liquids in the 
30-ton mill. In all mills, incoming 


existing man-hour costs on a com- 


ingredients 40% grain (bulk), 55% 


Cost Center 1—Ingredient Receiving 


Your Your 
del = 
Item Job Model Time Standards * Quantity MH/Day 
4 Bulk grain ftom R.R. car 0.033 man-hour per ton 
vb Bulk grain from trucks 0.017 man-hour per ton 
Bagged ingredients: 
By hand truck 0.167 man-hour per ton 
By pallet and fork lift truck 0.111 . 
c* Bulk soft ingredients from R.R. car|0.067 man-hour per ton 
ad Receive empty bags: 
By hand truck 0.167 hour per trip 
By pallet and fork lift truck 0.083 - 
e Liquid ingredients: 
30 ton mill 0.025 hour per day 
100 ton mill 0.062 . 
200 ton mill 0.083 ° 
f Move cars, clean up, weigh, change 
spouts and trrn grain: 
30 ton mill 0.500 hour per day 
100 ton mill 0.750 ¥ 
200 ton mill 1.000 . 
TOTAL 
N Allowances: 30 ton mill 30% of above total 
100 ton mill 
200 ton mill [2% 
TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS PER DAY - YOUR MILL (H) 
TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS/DAY - YOUR MILL (H) F 
TONS YOU PRODUCE PER DAY if eS 


Copyright 1956, Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
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Cost Center 4—Pelleting 


Cost Center 2—Grain Processing 


Tour Your Your Your 
Model Time Standards x 
Item Job Quantity ~ MH/Day Item Job Model Time Standards x Quantity ~ Mi/De 
. Grind - Hammermill (*) a |Set up and adjust: 50 HP unit 0.250 nour each start 
(1) Start and adjust 0.167 hour each start 100 HP unit 0.333 " 
(2) Running - check back * 0.042 hour each hour b |Die changes: 50 HP unit 0.500 nour each change 
100 HP unit 0.667 
(3) Stop 0.167 hour each stop 
b,c |Crimp-Crimper and Crack-Cracker (*) b' |Formula changes: 50 HP unit 0.250 hour each change 
(1) Start and adjust 0.167 hour each start 100 HP unit 0.333 
200 ton mill 1.250 € 
(3) Stop 0.167 hour each stop 
| a Clean up: 30 ton mill 0.167 hour per day a Clean up, change scalper screens: 
100 ton mill 0.333 ° 30 ton mill 0.500 hour per day 
200 ton mill 0.500 ” 100 ton mill 1.000 ° 
200 ton mill 1.500 ° 
TOTAL 
. N Allowances: 30 ton mill 30% of above total 

| 100 ton mill « N (Allowances: 30 ton mill 30% of above total 

200 ton mill | 10% 100 ton mill 

200 ton mill " 

' TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS PER DAY - YOUR MILL H 4 
(4) TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS PER DAY - YOUR MILL (H) 
TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS/DAY - YOUR MILL (H) TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS - (H) 

/ TON DAY YOUR MILL (H 
i TONS YOU PROCESS PER DAY VO SEP ANNES TONS YOU PELLET PER DAY - = YOUR MAN-HOURS/TON 
| TOTAL LABOR MAN HOURS/DAY - YOUR MILL (H) TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS/DAY - YOUR MILL (H) / 
~ = = YOUR MAN-HOURS/TON YOUR MAN-HOURS/ TON 
} TONS YOU PRODUCE PER DAY / TONS YOU PRODUCE PER DAY 7 
(*) Model mill standards are based on processing one week's supply at each run. 


Grinding, crimping and cracking rates must be established from equipment 
outputs to determine hours of running time. 
Copyright 1956, Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
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large mill because of more shifting 
around of manpower, shorter runs, 
etc., in smaller mills. It is with the 
allowances that the time standards 
are converted to realistic figures 
that are attainable under typical 
fluctuating production conditions. 

The accompanying summary tabu- 
lations on man-hours per day and 
man-hours per ton not only provide 
the over-all target figures for the 
different operations; they also show 
the relative extent of labor require- 
ments in different cost centers. For 
example, warehousing and loading 
out represent the biggest single con- 
sumer of labor. In fact, if mixing 
were eliminated entirely, one could 
save only half as many man-hours 
as are spent in warehousing. 

The report notes that the man- 
hour figures were built up by cost 
center under production and equip- 
ment conditions specified for each 
mill and cost center. If conditions 
are changed, the figures will change. 
Generally, however, the figures are 
regarded as fair standards in most 
mills where a full range of feed is 
manufactured unless the mill is very 
old. The figures can be exceeded by 
the individual putting forth more 
than “normal” effort. 

Smaller figures for cost points 
within cost centers are said to be 
the most useful for application in any 
actual mill. If the figures for a com- 
plete model cost center or mill are 
used, they are to be used only as 
general targets for comparison. 


The accompanying sample work- 
sheets show in general how the 
study standards may be applied. By 
multiplying “his quantity” of tons, 
trips, etc., by the model standards, 
the mill operator obtains his man- 
hours per day based on the study 
standards. By dividing total man- 
hours per day at each cost center 
by tons of feed produced per day, 
the resulting figure is the man-hours 
per ton for a specific mill. 

A worksheet is not shown for 
maintenance, but certain calculations 
based on equipment value and cost 
study interviews resulted in the fig- 
ures shown in the summary sheets. 
Incidentally, estimated minimum 
equipment investment for the model 
mills was reported at $65,000 for 
the 30-ton mill, $202,000 for the 100- 
ton mill and $339,000 for the 200- 
ton plant. Conveying and certain 
other equipment and holding bins 
were not included in the estimates. 

To see just how costs are analyzed, 
how the standards are set and how 
the information may be applied, the 
mill operator should obtain the com- 
plete report, which is part of the 
published school proceedings. 

Following are reviews of industry 
men’s talks on the various cost cen- 
ters. 


Receiving 


The way to cut man-hours per ton 
in receiving operations is to handle 
as many ingredients as possible in 
bulk. This view was expressed by 


soft ingredients (bagged and bulk) | the model mills and cost centers are 
and 5% liquids. outlined in the complete cost study 
5. All feed shipped out in 50-Ib. | report. 
paper bags. Time standards are presented in 
6. Production split in all mills as | four sections: (1) Work requiring 
follows—pellets and crumbles, 60%; | time directly proportional to tonnage 
mash feeds, 20%; dairy feeds, 20%. in process, such as receiving ingred- 
7. Total number of formulas | ients and packing. (2) Work not re- 
mixed per week—60 for the 100 and | quiring time proportional to tonnage 
200-ton mills, 30 for the 30-ton mill; | but represented as so much time per 
requiring 12 formula changes per | job or hour or day, such as clean-up, 
day in the 100 and 200-ton mills and | die changes, formula changes, etc. 
six in the 30-ton mill. (3) Foreman’s time. (4) Allowances 
8. Production scheduling such | —these were established at 30%, 
that all operations are as regular as | 20% and 10%, respectively, for the 
possible. 30, 100 and 200-ton mills, and were 
9. High-molasses pellet opera- | applied at every cost center except 
tions not considered to be integral | maintenance for all labor time spent. 
part of model mill but separate unit | The allowances, which take account 
to be put in or excluded. of the human factor, are highest at 
Other more specific conditions for | the small mill and lowest at the 
Cost Center 3—Mixing 
Model Time Standards x ‘Ur =. Your 
Item Job Quantity MH/De 
4 Move bagged ingredients: 
With hand trucks 0.166 man-hour per ton 
With pallets and fork lift truck | 0.083 ° 
b Open bags 0.066 man-hour per ton 
c Dump bags 0.050 man-hour per ton 
c' |Premix: With 1 ton batch premixer 1.116 MH/ton of premix 
With 2 ton batch premixer 0.991 es 
da Weigh bulk ingredients: 
1-1/2 ton batch mixer with hand 
operated valve boxes and 20 
batches per day 0.060 hour per batch 
One 3. ton batch mixer with 
electronic controls and 33 0.033 hour per batch 
batches per day plus 0.2 hour to start 
Two 3 ton batch mixers with 
electronic controls and 66 0.025 hour per batch 
batches per day plus 0.25 hr. to start 
a' Move soft ingredients to mixing: 
100 ton mill 0.167 hour per transfer 
200 ton mill 0.250 - 
e Clean up and bag handling: 
30 ton mill - 20 batches 0.075 hour per batch 
100 ton mill - 33 batches 0.050 ig 
200 ton mill - 66 batches 0.050 b 
f Formula changes: 0.083 hour per change 
TOTAL 
N Allowances: 30 ton mill 30% of above total 
100 ton mill 206 5 
200 ton mill L 10% . 
TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS PER DAY - YOUR MILL (a) 
TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS/DAY - YOUR MILL (H) 
TONS YOU PRODUCE PER DAY . = YOUR MAN-HOURS/TON 


Cost Center 5—Packing 
Your Your 
Item Job Model Time Standards Xouantity De 
a & | Weigh, pack and sew: 
od Single hopper scale 0.083 man-hour per ton! 
Double hopper scale 0.055 = 
|Obtaining empty bags: 
30 ton mill 0.533 hour per day 
100 ton mill 1.200 
200 ton mill 1.600 > 
a@ |Clean up: 30 ton mill 0.500 hour per day 
100 ton mill 0.750 = 
200 ton mill 1.000 - 
e |Formla changes 0.083 hour each change 
TOTAL 
N |Allowances: 30 ton mill 30% of above total 
100 ton mill 20% . 
200 ton mill | 10% . 
TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS PER DAY - YOUR MILL (x) 
TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS/DAY - YOUR MILL (H a = YOUR MAN-HOURS/TON 
TONS YOU PRODUCE PER DAY ——_ 
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W. B. Briggs, Spartan Grain & Mill 
Co., Spartanburg, S.C. By using au- 
tomatic equipment and handling ma- 
terials in bulk, he pointed out, less 
labor is required. However, the men 
operating such a plant must be well 
trained. 

For handling certain types of bulk 
ingredients, Mr. Briggs said, the 
truck lift and hopper car require the 
least amount of labor in unloading. 
However, the supply of hopper cars 
is limited. He also mentioned other 
bulk and sack unloading equipment, 
including the power shovel, pneu- 
matic systems, payloader, car dump- 
er, fork lift trucks and hand trucks. 


Type of Bins 

In discussing types of bins, Mr. 
Briggs said that hoppers on bins 
for grains are usually on a slope of 
8 and 12, which is about 33°. For 
prepared ingredients such as soy- 
bean meal, bran, etc., there should 
be a bin hopper of 55 to 70°, prefer- 
ably having at least two straight 
sides. Steel bins, it was noted, usual- 


ly require a smaller investment on a 
cubic foot basis than concrete. The 
glass lined bin has come into use 
for a good many special uses; it has 
a flat bottom and a satisfactory feed- 
er to empty the bins, Mr. Briggs 
said. 

In storing sacked ingredients, Mr. 
Briggs warned against stacking 
around the roof truss. With heavy in- 
gredients on a wooden floor, it was 
advised, the material should be put 
in several different areas to mini- 
mize strain on the floor. In buying 
ingredients, an important item is 
scheduling of arrival times. A uni- 
form arrival is cheaper in man-hours. 

An important factor in receiving 
is shrinkage, which usually is less 
with bulk handling. Usually the 
amount of material left in a bag 
is less than a half pound, but it 
adds up. If the bags are cleaned and 
material recovered, it still generally 
must be classed as screenings. Mr. 
Briggs cautioned against neglect of 
adjustment of cleaning machines. Re- 
garding dust in the mill proper, he 


said that it may pay to install a 
filter to get almost complete recov- 
ery. This is one place, he added, 
where pneumatic unloading is valu- 
able since filters are usually includ- 
ed with this equipment. 

The dust hazard in a mill is mini- 
mized if housekeeping is good, Mr. 
Briggs pointed out. He said that class 
2 group G equipment provides the 
best protection. Many plants use to- 
tally enclosed equipment, Mr. Briggs 
suggested using flashlights if there 
is a problem in connection with light 
in bins. 


Grain Processing 


Grain processing is one of the most 
important industries contributing to 
the survival of man, said Robert R. 
Bredt, Fruen Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. But in order to produce a first 
class end product, the ingredients 
must also be first class. 

Mr. Bredt outlined the cleaning 
methods used by his firm and then 
discussed processing. He indicated 
that making crimped oats to satisfy 


THIS IS THE DAWE’S VITAMELK 


PROGRAM: 


YOU Push One Button—WE SUPPLY: 

1. Vitamelk—a comprehensive vitamin, trace 
mineral, antibiotic and unidentified factors 
fortifier. Full fortification, in one package. 

2. Complete formulations for farm-tested live- 
stock feeds in each stage of growth and 


production. 


3. Tag information for today’s complicated 
Feed tag requirements. 

4. Complete feeder-instructions on how to use 
Vitamelk-fortitied feeds, to best take advan- 


tage of their great built-in power. 


5. Dawe’s quality control laboratory is a re- 
markable help in solving special problems. 


6. Merchandising and sales counsel. 


7. Complete and for 
applying the |a nutritional kno ge to 


your feeds. 
COMPLETE PROGRAMS 


for Poultry, Swine, Dairy Cattle, 


Beef Cattle, Turkeys 


Let us figure the cost of Dawe’s 
Vitamelk delivered to your mill. 


Write us. 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITA 


Do you want to be absolutely sure the 


feeds you make are the best your customers 


can buy? That you offer complete, meat, 
milk and egg producing, new Nutrition Pro- 
grams which will enable you to meet—and 
beat—competition of any size? Yet, feeds 
whose formulation and fortification are 
push-button-easy? 

To have this assurance—and ease—use 
the new Dawe’s Vitamelk Programs. 


You retain the economy of local mixing, 


yet take advantage of Dawe’s big-scale, cen- 


tralized, scientific nutrition research. 


Dawe’s specialized nutrition know-how is 
yours—yet you pay for the Vitamelk only— 
when you use Dawe’s Vitamelk Programs. 


Laborgipries, Ine. 


4800 S. Richmond Street 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


MIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


the trade was a “frustrating experi- 
ence” when the company did its 
own crimping since almost every or- 
der had to be tailor made. Cooling 
and drying were a problem, and the 
company used a horizontal cooler and 
dryer with three exhaust fans and 
two circulating fans. 

For steam rolling oat groats, bar- 
ley and wheat, Mr. Bredt said, “we 
use two stands of flaking rolls, each 
roll 15 by 30 with a 40 H.P. motor 
on each stand. We use a vertical 
steam chamber for each stand of rolls 
with 75 lb. steam pressure. By pre- 
heating the oat groats in a rotary 
oven just previous to flaking, we 
are able to kill the enzymes and pre- 
vent any deterioration.” Mr. Bredt 
said that his mill uses the impact 
method for hulling oats and a con- 
tinuous pearler for hulling or pearl- 
ing barley. 

Grinding 

Hammer mills are the most popu- 
lar grinding equipment and give 
rugged, versatile grinding, Mr. Bredt 
said. Attrition mills give a good, fine 
grind but leave slivers. A combina- 
tion of the two, he continued, will 
give a smoother grind and more ca- 
pacity. “Run the main stream to the 
attrition mills, then to sifters which 
are clothed to give you the grind 
you want, with the tail going to the 
hammer mills,” he said. 

Mr. Bredt said his firm solved its 
dust problem by installing pneumatic 
equipment on all grinders. This also 
eliminates the fan on the hammer 
mill, which gives 20 to 25% more 
power for grinding. 

Discussing feeders, he said he had 
found the vibrating type to be very 
effective. He also still uses the wing 
type, which he called satisfactory for 
uniform materials. Mr. Bredt went 
on to mention the importance of 
scalping and magnetic equipment 
ahead of grinding. 

For cracking, Mr. Bredt runs the 


material through the rolls, then _ 


grades it, sometimes over a sieve 
machine, sometimes a disc, some- 
times both. 


Mixing 


The actual mixing process in any 
feed mill is one of the most impor- 
tant phases of an operation, said 
Harold Ory, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. He stressed the importance 
of having well qualified, well trained 
mixer men who know ingredients 
and what feeds should look like after 
blending, know what drugs or feeds 
can’t follow other drugs or feeds, 
know what to flush a system with, 
will handle a reporting system so it 
is known that the job is being done 
right, etc. The mixer man sets the 
production pace, and he must be 
challenged to do better. 

In making premixes, it is impor- 
tant to schedule mixing time and 
select the carrier so that good dis- 
tribution is achieved. Particle size 
is important in getting adequate dis- 
persion. Mr. Ory said that a ton 
should be the maximum premix batch 
size. He noted that ribbon-type and 
vertical mixers provide good action 
and can handle liquid additions. End- 
over-end mixers are the best clean- 
ing type, he said, but are not good 
for liquids. 

Batch Mixing 

Discussing batch mixing of mashes, 
Mr. Ory said that a 30-ton-per-day 
mill offers no automation in mixing, 
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SALT is the logical carrier 


of trace minerals 

because it is required in all Feed Formulas in regular amounts. 
Salt provides the necessary bulk for even distribution through- 
out the feed of the tiny amounts of trace minerals used. With 
trace-mineralized mixing salt you furnish the correct amounts 
of salt and trace minerals in one simple operation. That saves 
time and money— avoids the possibility of human error in com- 
pounding trace minerals. With more than 25 years experience 
in compounding salt and trace minerals, Morton Salt Company 
is the logical source of salt and trace minerals. 


distribute trace minerals evenly formula feeds 


! Morton Trace-Mineralized and Iodized Mixing Salts INGREDIENTS IN MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING SALTS 
SALT, MANGANOFERRO PHOSPHATE, FERROUS CARBONATE 


are manufactured to meet your various feed require- COPPER OXIDE, COBALT OXIDE, CUPROUS IODIDE 


ments. Their trace mineral content is guaranteed. ZINC CARBONATE, PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
That Morton guarantee guards the analyses of your feeds. Morton also makes available extra free-flowing Special and Io- 
Remember, Morton Salt has the experience and “‘know- dized Mixing Salts, lodized Mixing Salt contains cuprous iodide 
to maintain iodine content from mill to feed bunk. ‘ 


how”’ to obtain, and compound, the finest quality trace 


is equipped to handle your orders promptly wherever | | 

| you are located. | ok | 
| Mail this coupon for full information | company l 
{ on Morton Mixing Salts Address 

City 
| County State | 
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Cost Center 6—Warehousing 


Your Your 
Model Time Standards x 
Item Job Quantity MH/Dey 
a' Load bags on hand trucks or 
pallets 0.083 man-hour per ton 
a From packing to R.R. cars & load: 
*' By fork lift truck - 100' 0.040 man-hour per ton 
b From packing to warehouse & stack: 
*" By fork lift truck - 100' 0.020 man-hour per ton 
*" By hand truck - 60' 0.167 . 
c From warehouse to R.R. car & load: 
By fork lift truck - 100' 0.050 man-hour per ton 
d,e | From warehouse to truck & load: 
*' By fork lift truck - 100' 0.120 man-hour per ton 
*" By hand truck - 60' 0.200 
f,g | Car preparation and finish 
loading R.R. cars 1.417 man-hours per car 
h,j | Clean up and resack broken bags: 
30 ton mill 1.000 hour per day 
100 ton mill 3.333 ¥ 
200 ton mill 5 .667 % 
k Checker: 
30 ton mill 1.000 hour per day 
100 ton mill 2.000 
200 ton mill .000 
TOTAL 
N Allowances: 30 ton mill 30% of above total 
100 ton mill 20 
200 ton mill 110% 
TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS PER DAY - YOUR MILL (x) 


TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS/DAY - YOUR MILL (H) _ 


TONS YOU PRODUCE PER DAY 


= YOUR MAN-HOURS/TON 


*' Fork lift truck movement based on approximately 100' one way travel - for 
each additional 100' one way, add 0.008 man hour per ton. 
*" Hand truck movement based on approximately 60' one way travel - for each 
additional 60' one way, add C.066 man hour per ton. 
Copyright 1956, Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


a 100-ton mill can provide some au- 
tomation, and in a 200-ton plant, 
there should really be automation. 

He said that since most mixers 
don’t do a good job mixing when less 
than half full, bulky ingredients to 
half capacity should be added first, 
then small ingredients, followed by 
rather large quantities at the end of 
the dump. Only thorough research 
can actually determine proper mixing 
time, Mr. Ory said, but most mixes 
can be accomplished in eight minutes. 

He said that a mixer should yield 
59 bags of feed from 60 bags of ma- 
terial. He emphasized the need for 
adequate cleanout of mixers and ad- 
vised a regular inspection plan. He 
said there should be ispection or 
view holes in mixers. 

Noting increased use of liquids, 


he said that the operator must run 
the machine properly. Here, as in all 
mixing, manpower, not machinery, is 
the greatest problem, Mr. Ory said. 
Pelleting 

“Pelleting of feeds is an opera- 
tion that can be very costly,” said 
M. A. Williams, McMillen Feeds Mills, 
Decatur, Ind. “It is an operation that 
requires proper scheduling and close 
supervision from the time the for- 
mula is issued until the finished prod- 
uct is bagged or loaded in bulk form.” 

Discussing hard pellets, Mr. Wil- 
liams first mentioned certain factors 
in connection with formulas—parti- 
cle size, mineral content, fat level, 
milk products, molasses and moisture 
content. 

Continued on page 75 


Cost Center 7—High-Molasses 


Item Job 


Your Your 


Model Time Standards * Quantity ~MH/Day 


a Starting up & formula change: 
3 tons & 6 tons per hour 
9 tons per hour 


0.250 hour, each change 


0.333 


b* Checking back on operation: 
3 tons and 6 tons per hour 
9 tons per hour 


0.333 hour each hour 
0.667 


c® Pack and sew: 

3 tons per hour 
6 tons per hour 
9 tons per hour 


0.333 hour per hour 
0.500 
0.750 


a Clean up: 
3 tons per hour 


0.583 hour per day 


6 tons per hour 0.750 
9 tons per hour 1.333 : 
e Obtaining empty bags: 
3 tons per hour 0.133 hour per day 
6 tons per hour 0.200 5 
9 tons per hour 0.200 m 


N Allowances: 

3 tons per hour 
6 tons per hour 
9 tons per hour 


TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS PER DAY - YOUR MILL (H) 


30% of above total 
20% 


TOTAL LABOR MAN-HOURS/DAY - YOUR MILL (H) - 


TONS YOU PRODUCE PER DAY 


= YOUR MAN-HOURS/TON 


* Man hours per day based on actual running time: 
3 tons per hour mill - 6.58 hours running time 
6 tons per hour mill - 6.42 hours running time 


9 tons per hour mill - 6.33 hours running time 
Copyright 1966, Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn 


Production Men Hear of New 
Developments, Get Helpful 
Advice at Special Sessions 


KANSAS CITY — The various 
phases of feed production are getting 
more complex and specialized, and, 
in line with this trend, the recent 
Midwest Feed Production School 
gave special attention to certain 
operations in six specialized sessions. 

Experts from the feed industry 
and allied industries reported on 
new developments, offered practical 
advice and answered questions on 
packaging, pellet mill die and roll 
maintenance, air handling, propor- 
tioning and bin flow, drugs and pre- 
mixing, and warehousing and ship- 
ping. 

The talks and discussions by the 
panel members provided production 
men with information on some of 
the latest developments in these 
fields, and considerable emphasis was 
put, too, on ways to reduce costs 
while increasing efficiency. 

Reviews of the specialized sessions 
follow: 

Packaging 

Ways to possible savings of $46,662 
a year in a typical 100-ton-per-day 
mill were explained by Frank Instone, 
St. Regis Paper Co., Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the specialized packaging ses- 
sion panel. 

Mr. Instone broke down packaging 
operations into six major areas and 
discussed how savings could be made 
in each area. Admitting that the 
$1.897 per ton saving for a total of 
$46,662 a year was a Utopian figure, 
he stressed that if a mill could ac- 
complish only one fourth or one 
eighth of the savings outlined, it 
would be important dollars in the 
feed man’s pocket. The report cover- 
ed only 50-lb. multiwall bags, the 
same package assumed for the Mid- 
west feed manufacturing cost study. 

Major cost areas and ways to save 
were outlined as follows: 

1, Proper bag specifications. If a 
mill that is using a 150-lb. basis bag 
can reduce the construction to 130-Ib. 
basis, a savings of 24¢ ton or $6,000 
annually can be realized. The 2/40 
and 1/50 Ib. ply 130-Ib. basis is con- 
sidered standard for the feed indus- 
try. In bag ordering, savings can also 
be made by taking advantage of dis- 
counts for quantities The expense of 
name changes can be reduced by 
using a Schmutz press for partial 
printing of the bags in the mill. By 
using a press to print the type of 
feed, analysis and ingredients, savings 
of 13%¢ ton of packaged feed or 
$3,312 a year are possible. By follow- 
ing these two recommendations, the 
reference mill was able to effect sav- 
ings of 37%¢ per ton or an annual 
savings of $9,312. These savings are 
in addition to others obtained through 
such things as proper sizing of bags, 
elimination of large stock inventory, 
etc. 


2. Weighing accuracy. To insure 
against shortweights, a feed manu- 
facturer sets his scale to give all 
weights above the desired net weight. 
An automatic bagging scale capable 
of plus or minus 4 oz. accuracy, re- 
quires that the manufacturer set it 
no lower than 50 Ib. 4 oz. This is. a 4 
oz. giveaway per bag, or 1,000 lb. of 
feed a day in the 100-ton mill. By re- 
ducing the giveaway from 4 to 2 oz. 
through modern equipment, a saving 
of $6,250 annually would result. Thus 
new equipment expenditures, if re- 
quired, can be justified. 

Other approaches to. reducing the 
giveaway include: Seeing that the 
scale is operated at the proper speed; 
making sure of proper head control 
and uniform feeding rate; periodic ex- 
pert maintenance of the scale; check- 
weight program. 

In the representative mill, through 
the installation of new equipment and 
the proper operation of existing equip- 
ment, the amount of giveaway was 
reduced from 6 to 2 oz. per bag with 
a resultant savings of 50¢ ton or $12,- 
500 a year. 

8. Labor. Some of the aids avail- 
able to make high speeds possible at 
good accuracy with a minimum of 
labor include: New duplex and single 
bucket scales that will give 10 or 
more charges per minute with a single 
and 20 or more with a duplex, all 
with 2 oz. accuracy; pneumatically 
operated bag clamps with oval spouts; 
a settler-conveyor which levels and 
settles the feed and shapes the bag 
top; automatic sewing head control; 
automatic thread cutters; spot past- 
ing to help snap the gussets to a par- 
tially closed position; thumb notches 
or offset gussets helping the operator 
pick up and open bags faster; micro- 
fog lubricators to provide the automa- 
tic lubrication. 

In the representative mill two men 
were being used to weigh, pack and 
sew ten 50-lb. bags per minute. 
Through introduction of available 
aids for closing and some operator 
training, this rate was accomplished 
with one man at a savings of 16¢ per 
ton or $4,000 year. 

4. Settling or packing. Through in- 
troduction of a settler-conveyor in the 
representative mill, package length 
was reduced by 2 in. for mash and 
crumble packages which accounted 
for 75% of the production. This repre- 
sented a savings of 12¢ ton or $2,250 
a year. 

5. Closing costs. By using rayon 
thread instead of cotton, a savings of 
40¢ per thousand bags or 1¢ ton is 
possible. A conversion from 2% in. 
70 lb. crepe with cotton thread to 
2% inch 70 Ib. flat tape with rayon 
thread can mean a savings of 1¢ per 
ton, A thread saver can help reduce 
costs. Average thread waste on 50 
lb. bags runs as high as 12 in. per 


SCHOOL SPEAKERS—Shown here are some of the speakers at the Midwest 
Feed Production School Dec. 3-5 in Kansas City. The speakers, while dis- 
cussing their part of the program, are standing by one of several pieces of 
new equipment—in this case, a Bemis Packer-Ette—on display and oper- 
ating at the school. Left to right are William Bailey and Frank Ross, Mid- 
west Research Institute, Kansas City; Harold Ory, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis; Robert Bredt, Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis; Merl Williams, McMil- 
len Feed Mills, Decatur, Ind., and Raymond Routh, Quaker Oats Co., Memphis. 
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TALKING IT OVER—Between-session conversations about production prob- 


lems were an important part of the Midwest Feed Production School in Kan- 
sas City. And, as illustrated in the first picture above, the school made it 
possible for men from long distances apart to exchange ideas. Both coasts of 
the U.S. are represented in this photo. Left to right are Robert Burger, John 
W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; Robert Meares, Eshelman, Sanford, 
N.C.; Dr. Otto J. Hill and Floyd Knapp, both of Washington Co-op Farmers 


bag. This amounts to 2.4¢ per ton. 

By converting to rayon thread, or- 
dering bags with flat tape and rayon 
thread and elimination of thread 
waste, a savings of 4.4¢ ton or $1,100 
year was made. 

6. Breakage. The principal causes 
of cripples in filled bag closing and 
movement of bags to pallet loading 
tables are incomplete sewn closures 
and loose sewn closures which slice 
through the plies. 

Some 70% of the cripples in pal- 
letizing filled bags, handling them in 
storage and transferring them to 
shipping carriers result from uneven- 
ly palletized bags whose protruding 
gussets, butts, tops and sewing lines 
are gouged in the warehouse by fork 
trucks, other pallets and other bags. 

Bag humidification will reduce 
breakage. Maximum strength is ob- 
tained when the kraft paper contains 
approximately 7% moisture. This 
level can be maintained by bag stor- 
age room conditions of 50° F. and 
60% relative humidity. 

Because of the intangible as well 
as the tangible costs of bag breakage, 
one manufacturer has estimated the 
breakage loss at $2 bag. In the repre- 
sentative mill, breakage was reduced 
from 2%% to %-1%. Assuming a 
total breakage cost of only $1 per 
bag, this amounted to a savings of 
70¢ ton or $17,500 a year. 

Blaine H. Loudin, Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp., New York, a member of 
the panel, pointed out that once a bag 
dries out, it is difficult if not impossi- 
ble to get the desired moisture back 
into it, and breakage results. 

Mr. Instone, Mr. Loudin and H. K. 
Fox, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 
the other members of the panel, an- 
swered questions. 

Robert A. Seamon, Maritime Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N.Y., was chairman 
of the panel. 


Die, Roll Maintenance 


In a discussion of pellet mill die 
and roll maintenance, and die surface 
study, Henry E. Morse, metallurgist, 
California Pellet Mill Co., San Fran- 
cisco, explained how the dies and 


SPECIALIZED SESSIONS-—-Specialized sessions, covering various aspects of 


rolls of a pellet mill are made, what 
they are designed to do, and some of 
the problems that are encountered in 
maintaining them. 

A die, he explained, must be hard 
to withstand abrasion, tough to with- 
stand pressure and resulting distor- 
tion, and shock-resistant to withstand 
the blows and shock loading of un- 
even and hard material being pel- 
leted. 

Maintenance factors important to 
the operation of a pellet mill include: 
(1) Die mounting, (2) cleanliness, (3) 
handling and (4) roll condition. 

Proper die mounting is such that 
the die will be held as rigid as possi- 
ble, Mr. Morse said. Regular check- 
ing is required to establish proper 
tension and seat for each mounting 
clamp. The demountable rim also 
must be tight. Cleanliness of dies is 
required if uniform and satisfactory 
performance is to be kept up. Dies 
should be protected during storage 
and down time by cleaning out with 
a sawdust containing a neutral oil. 

“A very common cause of die trou- 
ble, traceable to poor or careless 
maintenance, is mutilation of the die 
surface or other part during han- 
dling,” the speaker warned. He cau- 
tioned against driving a die into place 
with a hard steel hammer. To mount 
dies he suggested either heating the 
die or using a soft metal or a wooden 
hammer. Heating with a torch should 
never be done. 

Another source of damage to dies 
is tramp metal. Magnetic separators 
should be used to catch this metal. 
Still another source of die injury is 
the metal-to-metal contact resulting 
from running the mill with a tight 
roll adjustment against the die sur- 
face with no feed entering the mill. 


Roll Maintenance 


In roll maintenance, the surface 
must be kept in such a condition that 
it will maintain equal pressure on all 
of the hole rows of the die, Mr. Morse 
said. The most important element of 
maintenance is that of the flatness 
and squareness of the tread. “Worn 
rolls should be replaced before they 

Continued on page 70 


feed production, were an important part of the 1956 Midwest Feed Production 
School in Kanse* City. Shown here are panel members who spoke and answer- 


ed questions. In the first photo, at the session on pellet mill die and roll main- 


tenance, are, left to right, Chester N. Hultberg, California Pellet Mill Co., 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; Henry Morse, California Pellet Mill, San Francisco, and 
James CO. McNeil, Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, chairman. In the second picture, 


Assn., Seattle. In the second photo are Louis Wenger, Wenger Mixer Mfg. 


Co., Sabetha, Kansas; Ray Thornburrow, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Marys- 
ville, Kansas, one of the few feed men who has attended all seven production 
schools; Raleigh Hays, Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., and LeRoy Will, 
Topeka (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. In the third picture are Ogden Confer, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; Paul Frederick, Hubbard, Marion, Ind., 
and E. C. Uner, T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis. 


Handling and Mixing of 
Liquid Ingredients Outlined 


KANSAS CITY —Some scientists 
have predicted that livestock and 
poultry in the future will be drink- 
ing more of their feed—that is, nu- 
trients will be in liquid form or part 
of the drinking water. That, of 
course, isn’t generally the case yet, 
but any feed mill operator will agree 
that liquid ingredients in dry feeds 
have been assuming increased im- 
portance. 

For that reason, a special session 
of the recent Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School was devoted to handling, 
application and mixing of liquids into 
feeds. Three liquids—phosphoric acid, 
fish solubles and fats—came in for 
attention. 

Co-chairmen of the session were 
J. W. Sloan, Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., and Forest 
Lipscomb, Jr., Lipscomb Grain & 
Seed Co., Springfield, Mo. Principal 
speakers, covering the three liquids, 
were: Robert F. Bryant, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, phosphoric 
acid; W. E. Rogerson, VyLactos Lab- 
oratories, Des Moines, fish solubles; 
Richard V. Lucas, Jr., Walnut Grove 
Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa, animal 
fats. Panel members assisting in 
answering questions were William 
Carter, Buffalo (N.Y.) Meter Co.; 
D. R. Fischer, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis; R. J. Fleming, Na- 
tional By-Products, Des Moines; 
Jack Wall, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa.; A. W. Stegner, Butler 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City; Oak Smith, 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, 
Kansas, and S. J. Shartran, Fair- 
banks-Morse, Kansas City. 


Phosphoric Acid 


It was explained during the dis- 
cussion that the use of phosphoric 
acid as a source of supplemental 
phosphorus in feeds is still a rela- 
tively new development. It is still in 


the experimental and developmental 
stage, panel members said, but pro- 
ducers are working with feed manu- 
facturers and further developments 
and information on its commercial 
use are expected soon. 

In an extensive report on the pro- 
perties and handling and mixing of 
phosphoric acid, Mr. Bryant ex- 
plained that it is made from phos- 
phate rock. The principal process is 
the thermal reduction or electric 
furnace process, which produces a 
food grade product. The 75% 
strength acid is the most commonly 
used industrially. 


Physical Properties 

This substance will freeze at 0° F. 
However, Mr. Bryant said, except 
for situations where sub-zero tem- 
peratures may be expected for sev- 
eral consecutive days, the acid of 
75% strength can be stored in out- 
door non-protected tanks with little 
danger of freezing. If protection is 
required, outdoor tanks should be 
equipped with steam coils mounted 
several inches below the tank and 
the space below the tank enclosed 
so that the air can be heated to 
125°. Viscosity does not increase 
rapidly until temperatures within 
the near-freezing point range have 
been attained. The acid remains suf- 
ficiently fluid at these conditions to 
be pumped and accurately measured 
by volumetric displacement meters. 

Because of the product's corrosive 
nature, Mr. Bryant suggested that 
stainless steel (Type 316 E.L.C.), 
rubber-lined steel and certain plas- 
tics be used for storing and handling 
facilities. 

In unloading, compressed air or a 
pump may be used. Mr. Bryant also 
outlined systems for transferring and 
metering phosphoric acid into feed. 
The fundamental objective of these 
systems, he said, “is to replace the 


at the packaging session, are Frank Instone, St. Regis Paper Oo., Chicago; 
Robert A. Seamon, Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, chairman, and Blaine H. 


Loudin, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., 


New York. Members of the air han- 


dling panel are shown in the third photo—Brown Jenkins, Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City; James Leker, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, 
chairman; David Armstrong, The Fuller Co., Kansas City; and Ray Shook, 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 
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amount of calcium and phosphorus 
obtained from presently used dry 
forms of calcium phosphates with 
that of limestone as the source of 
calcium and phosphoric acid as the 
source of phosphorus.” 

In batch systems, the acid may be 
metered and controlled manually or 
automatically. Mr. Bryant said the 
most sensible means of introducing 
the acid into the mixer is by spray 
nozzies. The rate of flow for contin- 
uous feed mixers may be of the order 
of 3 gal. per minute. A heat ex- 
changer is recommended for a sys- 
tem employing automatically con- 
trolled rotameters. In a continuous 
system, equipment must be selected 
to accurately meter the acid at a 
specified rate of flow. 


Fish Solubles 


A method for unloading, storing 
and applying fish solubles for a mill 
producing a minimum of 100 tons of 
feed a day was outlined by W. E. 
Rogerson, VyLactos Laboratories, 
Des Moines. 


Fish solubles should be approxi- 
mately 50% solids and have a dis- 
agreeable odor, Mr. Rogerson said, 
but frequently they do not have 50% 
solids and decomposition may have 
started. The simplest way to analyze 
for decomposition is to analyze for 
ammonia nitrogen; 8% ammonia 
nitrogen is the critical point, with 
readings over that indicating poor 
solubles. On an over-all analysis, the 
speaker urged these standards: 50% 
solids, guarantee of 32% protein, 
8% ammonia nitrogen, fat not to 
exceed 6% and salt not to exceed 
6.1%. 


In unloading cars, steam for heat- 
ing and air for agitation should be 
available at the unloading riser. The 
solubles should be strained through 
a large vertical suction strainer to 
remove any foreign matter. Mr. 


r.p.m. This pump, he said, should be 


| a 10 hp., gear motor, all-iron, steel- 
fitted and be equipped with a relief 
valve. In handling fish solubles, iron 


Rogerson recommended use of a 2%- 
in., 50-gal.-per-minute pump at 230 


and steel fittings only should be used. 

Solubles can be stored in either 
concrete pits or steel tanks, Mr. 
Rogerson said. The tanks should be 
vented and equipped with a propeller 
agitator or pipes for air agitation. 
Storage capacity should be about 
20,000 gal. if solubles are bought by 
tankcars. Sodium propionate should 
be used to prevent mould. 

Mr. Rogerson recommended that a 
2-in. all-iron, steel-fitted pump, with 
a relief valve, be used to pump from 
storage to mixer. This should have 
a 2 hp., 230 r.p.m. gear motor. The 
line from storage, through the pump, 
to the mixer should be 2 in. Between 
the pump and mixer a heating ele- 
ment should be installed. Hot water 
is better than steam for heating, Mr. 
Rogerson said. Fish solubles should 
be heated to about 140°. After the 
solubles are heated, they should 
again be strained to eliminate foreign 
material. 

“We believe that the _ solubles 
should be applied in a small, high 
speed continuous mixer just before 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
that does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Use a HIGH level of KEMITRACIN in your feed for disease con- 
trol or for boosting egg production—use a Low level for 


growth promotion. 


KEMITRACIN is employed at the same gram level as any other 
quality antibiotic, but remains longer in the intestinal tract. 
This extra “staying power,” we believe, makes possible the 
maximum antibiotic effectiveness in obtaining optimum 
growth and therapeutic benefits. KEMITRACIN mixes thor- 
oughly and uniformly — is priced right. Send for complete 
scientific data. There’s no obligation, of course. 


SCIENTLFE 


Distributors and Warehouse Stocks Conveniently Located in All Areas. 


IN CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


BOX FS-612B, MYERSTOWN, PENNA, 


UNIQUE IN INDUSTRY 


KANSAS CITY—A peculiar blend- 
ing of competition and cooperation 
is what Hugh Kelley, Ames (Iowa) 
Reliable Products Co., called the 
Midwest Feed Production School in 
a concluding talk. Mr. Kelley, secre- 
tary of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., said that the school was 
unique as far as American industry 
is concerned. Pointing up the “tre- 
mendous effort” of the school’s plan- 
ning committee, Mr. Kelley said that 
the investment of these men in time 
and money has been huge. Robert 
Meares, John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Sanford, N.C., attending the school 
for the first time, paid tribute to the 
Midwest association. “The school has 
given me much useful information,” 
he said. “This is my first school, but 
from now on I'll attend as long as 
I am able.” 


entering the pellet mill or just before 
entering the surge bin above the 
mash scales,” Mr. Rogerson said. 
“The meal is proportioned into this 
continuous mixer by a percentage 
feeder and the fish solubles are pro- 
portioned by flow meters with re- 
mote control stations by the opera- 
tor. A three-way cock valve should 
be installed just after the meter so 


| that a periodic check can be made 


on the amount of solubles flowing 
into the mixer. We believe that for 
best distribution, two %-in. spray 
heads should be used at each mixer. 
These should be of the square pat- 
tern type. 

“If you desire to apply the fish 
solubles at a central batch mixing 
station, the system would still be the 
same, only four %-in. square pattern 
nozzles would be used in a 1-ton 
mixer and six in a 2-ton mixer.” 


Animal Fats 


The cost of handling fats should 
be less than for handling dry ingred- 
ients, according to Mr. Lucas. How- 
ever, certain problems are encount- 
ered. 

In unloading a tank car or truck, 
the fat should be heated to approxi- 
mately 120° before draining. Mr. 
Lucas warned that the fat must be 
melted all the way through the car 
before being unloaded. 

Storage tanks can be either verti- 
cal or horizontal and either steel or 
monolithic concrete. The most im- 
portant way to combat rancidity is 
the use of a fat with an antioxidant 
added for stability. The primary 
enemies of fat in storage are mois- 
ture and excessive heat over too 
long a period. 

Enough storage should be provided 
for 1% carloads of fat but in two 
or three tanks instead of just one. 
By using several tanks, only one 
need be kept at pumping tempera- 
ture and the stability of the fat in 


Continued on page 72 
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GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


dependable source for 


— 


70% corn distillers solubles 


30% corn distillers grains 


@ INCREASED production assures continuous supply. 


@ FREE-FLOWING Solulac will not cake or set-up in bag 


or bin. Easy mixing. 


@ PRICED to give you the nutritional advantage of 
solubles at less cost. 


@ AVAILABLE in 50 or 100 lb. bags . . . or bulk carloads. 


Average analysis of SOLULAC 


tillers dried grains Riboflavin .... 8 mgs./Ib. can 2000 mgs./Ib. 


*While the foreseeable supply is good, it’s not unlimited, so wire or call 
for your allocation for future months. 


Air view of Grain Processing 
Corporation plants. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Riboflavin—Vitamin B-12—CGP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


Copyright 1956 
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It was the Christmas season, and 
everywhere in the little village of 
Hansen’s Creek, population 1,200, 
there was the sound of Christmas 
music issuing from the merchants 


BROOKE] 


Partnership Presents Troubles 


By Al P. Nelson 


association's sound speakers. Strings 
of colored lights were across the 
streets, and streetlight posts were 
decorated with Yuletide pictures and 
Christmas tree branches. Store win- 


dows also glistened with silver snow, 
colored lights and colorfu] Santa pic- 
tures, while on the streets, happy 
shoppers, their cheeks rosy from the 
cold, chatted and laughed as they 


ACCURACY 


The Kraftpacker 
guarantees an 8 oz. plus or 
minus tolerance—but 
actually delivers a daily 
average closer to 4 oz.! 


and... 


ECONOMY 


The Kraftpacker is a 
proved money-saver in 
every way—costs less 
to buy, less to install, 
less to maintain. 


Plants with Kraftpacker 
installations report filling 
> 18 to 22 80 or 100 lb. charges 
a minute, with one man 
hanging bags—and a daily 
average of 40 tons per hour, 
with 10 to 12 change-overs. 


a 


with Kraft Bag Corporation’s 
integrated 2-plant multiwall 

bag manufacturing facilities, 
you have everything you need 

for your packaging operation, 


from one dependable source! 


Ask for representative... 


HIGH PRODUCTION 


SIMPLICITY 


No automatic open mouth 
bag filling machine of its 
type will handle free- 

flowing material easier 
than The Kraftpacker. 

Reduces packaging costs at 

an unbelievable rate. 


or brochure 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Western Sales Office: Daity News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 


trudged along with packages under 
their arms. 

But there was no happiness in the 
face of the young farm woman in 
brown cloth coat and worn fur trim 
who entered Joe Brooks’ office late 
in the afternoon. Her face looked 
sad and worried. Joe recognized Mary 
Kellogg, wife of Bert Kellogg, one 
of his best customers on Rt. 5. Mary 
and Bert were in their early thirties 
and had three children, the youngest 
5, the oldest 9. 

“Hello, Mary!” greeted Joe, cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘Where’s Bert and the kids?” 

The woman smiled wanly. “Oh, he’s 
down at Gebhardt’s Hardware with 
Grandpa buying some toys for the 
kids. And the kids are over at 
Grandma’s on Elm St.” 

Joe nodded. “You’ve got a nice 
family, Mary, and the grandparents 
think a lot of you, Bert and the kids. 
I think it was unusual that Grandpa 
Kellogg sold a half interest in the 
farm five years before he needed to 
retire, just so Bert and you could 
get started halfway on your own at 
an early age. Not many parents 
would do that.” 


Mary Is Unhappy 

Mary Kellogg nodded miserably. 
Despite her paleness it was evident 
she had once been a pretty girl. 
“B-but I’m not happy, Mr. Brooks!” 
she burst forth. ‘‘T-the fact is I’m- 
I’m miserable. Just miserable.” 

And then she began to cry. 

Joe was amazed. This was one 


family he thought was very cooper- 


| ative and happy, parents and grand- 


parents. But apparently it was oth- 
erwise. 


Mrs. Kellogg had dried her tears. 


| At Joe’s invitation she sat down. He 
| didn’t want to ask questions; he felt 


that it was not his place to do so. 

“Maybe you are just tired, Mrs 
Kellogg. All of us get downhearted 
now and then. Tomorrow you may 
feel different.” 

Sad Mrs. Kellogg shook her head. 
“No, it won’t be any different. I've 
laid awake nights thinking about it, 
but I can’t see a way out. We are 
trapped, Mr. Brooks. We are trapped. 
You have always helped Bert and 
me with our feeding problems. So-so 
I've come to you. You know many 
farmers. Surely we aren't the only 
ones with this problem.” 

Joe brushed back his brown hair. 
“What problem, Mrs. Kellogg?" he 
asked gently. In the feed business 
he had learned that all problems 
which came his way did not have to 
do with feed and related products. 

“It’s Grandpa!” Mrs. Kellogg burst 
forth. “I like him—at least I thought 
I did. But he’s in the way all the 
time. I-I don’t think I cand stand it 
much longer.” 

“Oh?” Joe replied. 

“Because he’s in partnership with 
Bert, he feels he must come to the 
farm every day—all day,” Mrs. Kel- 
logg said. ‘“‘He leaves Grandma alone 
in their house in town, and drives 
back and forth. This means he is here 
for two and three meals and lunches 
every day. It means more cooking 
and dish washing for me. Even on 
days when there are only a few 
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chores to do, he comes to the farm. 
He says he would rather be here on 
the farm than in town.” 


“Old people have a hard time 
changing,” Joe said. 

“I know it,” burst forth the young 
Mrs. Kellogg. “But he insists on hang- 
ing around the kitchen and house all 
the time. I have no privacy. On rainy 
days he turns on the radio or tele- 
vision and sits with his feet on a 
chair listening all day long. And he 
tells me over and over again what’s 
wrong with young people nowadays 
and how they bring up their kids. 
And he tells me over and over again 
about how it was when he was young. 
Oh, I feel like screaming when he 
starts those stories.” 

She sobbed slightly. 

“How does Bert feel about this?” 


Bert Wants Privacy, Too 


“He feels almost like I do,” the 
young woman said. “He wants more 


privacy for us. But he feels sorry 
for his dad, too. What can we do, Mr. 
Brooks? Isn’t there some way we 
can handle this problem and still 
maintain good relations with our in- 
laws? I’ve tried hard to get along 
with them. But I can’t stand seein’ 
so much of them, or him, every day, 
in my house. I-I feel I’m not the 
owner.” 

Joe looked very thoughtful. “Well, 
your father-in-law won't sell to Bert, 
will he?” 

Mrs. Kellogg shook her head. “Bert 
asked him once and Dad was mad at 
him for a week.” 

Once more Joe looked thoughtful. 
“And you have a hired hand’s house 
on the premises, haven’t you?” 

Mrs. Kellogg nodded. “But it isn’t 
occupied most of the time. Dad and 
Bert don’t need a hired man the 
year around, only for a while in 
summer.” 

“Uh, huh. Well, why don’t you and 


Bert ask his Dad and Mother to 
come back and live on the farm, in 
the hired man’s house? I think they 
might be happier.” 

The woman looked amazed. “B-but 
the house needs so many repairs!” 


“It’s a sturdy house,” Joe said, 
“and it could be put into yood shape 
with a remodeling program. Point 
out to Dad that what he spends for 
rent he could put into the other 
house. And he would save the car 
expenses to the farm and back from 
town every day.” 

The farm woman was engrossed 


Ray Ewing 


| 
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with Joe's idea. Her eyes had a far- 
away look. “I know they are un- 
happy in town. They have hinted 
many a time, especially Dad, that 
he would like to be back on the 
farm. B-but wouldn’t they bother me 
more if they lived on the farm than 
they do now? Would Bert and I 
have the privacy we want?” 

“Maybe not 100%,” Joe said, “but 
perhaps more privacy than you have 
now. If Bert’s Dad had a house of his 
own on the farm, he would sit there 
most of the rainy days, watching TV 
or listening to radio. And Grandma 


Henry P. Wilder 


Regional Sales Manager 


P. ©. Box 81 Dalias Center, lowa 
Phone: Dallas Center 7541 
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to give you extra pro 


ELECTRIC TRUCK HOIST 


Designed to unload trucks in less time and with less power . . . 
ruggedly constructed to assure trouble-free performance and long life 
. the Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist brings top speed, efficiency 
and economy to your grain handling operation. 


All welded steel construction, tough steel cable, heavy duty motor 

and special gearing combine to lift loads with absolute ease and safety. 
Positive action switch controls all raising and lowering—lifts 

truck to any height up to 15 feet, stops operation instantly at any 

point, holds truck at desired angle for any length of time. 

The entire hoist moves freely on an overhead steel track (so flanged that 
wheels cannot “jump the track” regardless of stress) . . . can 

easily be positioned for unloading into any number of dump sinks. 


Available in any width and powered to meet your requirements, the 
Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist is made to fit perfectly into your plant 


’ Kelly Duplex Double Chain Drag with 
variable speed control. 

This machine is grain-tight—has 

flared side boards for extra capacity. 


VIA AIR MAIL 


and 


setup. Mail card for full details. 
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machines work together | 
ts” On grain handling 


As grain dump drags. . . 


construction—choice of wood or steel box. 
entirely of welded steel—are available with 12”, 


as conveyors .. 


. as feeders for hammermills, corn 
shellers or other machinery—Kelly Duplex Chain Drags are unsurpassed for 
steady, even delivery of grain and ear corn. Single chain drags have V-trough 


Double chain drags are made 
16”, 20” or 24” wide beds. 


All drags can be made in any length with either single or double gear reduction 


. can be powered by motor or belt drive . . . 


able speed control. Mail card for full details. 


AND MAIL TODAY! 


and can be furnished with vari- 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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would have to listen to all his stories 
about what’s wrong with young peo- 
ple today, and the stories about how 
it was in the old days.” Joe grinned. 
“Maybe she’d enjoy hearing those 
stories. Maybe she thinks as he does. 
And maybe they would be happier.” 


Mary Smiles 


The farm woman laughed for the 
first time. ‘Perhaps you are right, 
Mr. Brooks.”’ She rose to her feet, 
her eyes and face much brighter. 
She looked years younger. “It cer- 
tainly is worth a try. Now I must 
hurry down to Gebhardt’s to meet 
Bert and Grandpa. Maybe I can get 
Bert aside long enough to tell him 
your idea. Maybe this will be a happy 
Christmas for all of us, Mr. Brooks. 
Thanks so much.” 

When the farm woman had gone, 
Joe sat in his swivel chair at the 
desk, hands cupped behind his head, 
looking out through the window into 
the street where the colored Christ- 
mas lights were now burning. 

“I certainly hope I gave her the 


right formula,” he said aloud, a 
prayer in his heart. “With a feed 
formula you know you are right, if 
you proceed properly. But with a 
formula for human beings—I guess 
I'd better do some more prayin’ to- 
night, and ask Mary to do some, too, 
for the Kelloggs 


Microscopists Change 
Date of Meeting 


JEFFERSON CITY, MoO. A 
change in the dates and location of 
the fifth meeting of the 
American Association of Feed Mi- 
croscopists has been announced by 
G. M. Barnhart, Missouri Department 
of Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo., 
secretary of the organization 

The meeting will be held at the 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky., on 
April 8-10. The meeting originally 
was scheduled for April 15-16 at State 
College, Miss. 


annual 


Canadian Feed Men 
To Meet June 6-8 


SASKATOON, SASK. 
annual convention of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will be 
held in Saskatoon, Sask., on June 6-8, 
with the Saskatchewan Feed Manu- 
facturers playing host to the 
national organization. 

Convention plans are under the di- 
rectorship of W. Wilson and a com- 
plete set of committees has been 
instrumented within the membership 
of the Saskatchewan Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. to prepare the program. 

Well known Canadian and U. S. 
nutritionists and allied trade repre- 
sentatives will speak. A brief tour 
through the city and the campus of 
the University of Saskatchewan is 
planned for one afternoon. 

A ladies’ committee is planning an 
interesting program for wives of dele- 
gates. 


The 12th 


Assn. 


When you stock 


Shellbuilder you can relax. 


You know that you are 


supplying your customers 
with the best pure crushed 
reef oyster shell. Shellbuilder 


increases egg production. 
So, be like Shelly. Stop 
worrying. Make certain 
you always have enough 
Shellbuilder on hand to 
supply your customers. 


Shellbuilder 


Shellbuilder Co. 
Houston, Texas. 


Territories open for qualified brokers. 


Melrose Building, 
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Bigger Farms Will 
Dictate Changes 
By Feed Dealer 


Important changes in feed retail- 
ing can be expected in the years to 
come. The changes will come be- 
cause feed customers change. That 
is the feeling of E. G. Cherbonnier, 
consultant to the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. In a recent 
feed forum for dealers he went into 
detail on some changes which may be 
in the offing, citing the likelihood of 
bigger farmers demanding the serv- 
ices of bigger dealers. The text of 
Mr. Cherbonnier’s talk follows: 

A man and his wife were driving 
through the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and stopped for a picnic lunch. Along 
a trail came a Marine, in full uni- 
form, pacing back and forth. 

The travelers asked if there was 
a Marine encampment nearby. “No,” 
he said. “I am guarding Admiral 
Hopkins’ goat. The doctors prescribed 
goat’s milk for him and I was de- 
tailed to watch the goat.” 

The traveler replied that he had 
known Admiral Hopkins, but thought 
he had died two years ago. The Ma- 
rine replied, “Yes, and the goat's 
been dead a year, but nobody's 
changed my orders.” 

The feed business fortunately isn’t 
like that. We are changing our think- 
ing and our action mighty fast. We 
must, to keep up with the many ad- 
vancements in all fields of feed 
manufacturing and distribution. 

The Radio Corporation of America 
says that 80% of its sales last year 
were in products and services which 
did not exist 10 years ago. They pre- 
dict that at least 50% of the indus- 
try’s business in 1966 will be in prod- 
ucts not now commercially available. 
And the feed business has been mov- 
ing nearly as fast. 

But it’s easy to fall into the error 
of thinking, “Well, I guess most of 
the changes are over now, and we 
can jog along in the old path.” 

The great leaders of our time have 
been great students of history. Win- 
ston Churchill is even now writing 
a history of England. Our presidents 
and leading generals are familiar 
in the pages of history because the 
study of the past helps us better to 
meet the future. 

Let’s look at the very recent past 
of the feed business. In nutrition we 
have seen in a few short years the 
introduction of antibiotics, stilbestrol, 
trace minerals, synthetic amino acids, 
high-energy feeds and now disease 
prevention in the sack is coming to 
the front. 

Tomorrow we may be _ putting 
enzymes in the feed bag and there 
is no telling what will come from 
the test tubes and the research farms 
next year and the year after. 


In manufacturing we have seen 
pelleting, crumblizing, bulk han- 


1. Develop “Leader” 
Feeds 


2. Promote those 
feeds hard 


3. Back our dealers 
to the hilt 


Get full information on Nutrena’s Busi- 
ness Feed Dealer expansion program. 
Write to: 


Nutrena Mills, Inc. 
200 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Ask the 
MERCK MAN 


Whether your problem is in mixing microingredients or 
giving your formulations the advantages of recent dis- 


coveries, the Merck man is a good man to know. He can 
place at your disposal Merck’s vast research and produc- 
tion facilities—and hundreds of man-years of technical 


% service experience with micronutrients and therapeutic 

agents in feeds. Get the Merck man in on your problem 

next time he calls, or contact him through the Merck 
sales office nearest you. 

| ATLANTA + BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 

KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 

PHILADELPHIA . ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO 

| 

| High energy rations require more 

NIACIN 

i to convert extra calories into pounds of gain 

| 

Modern broiler rations supply more calories per pound NIACIN in Grams per ton 

| of feed. So, today’s broilers make greater and faster 
gains on less feed. With the greater energy content of 

these new rations, overall feed intake is decreased. 

Therefore, to assure the required vitamin intake, these ABSQUATE Yf 
ONLY FOR 

rations must contain higher. vitamin levels. STANDARD y, 

' Take advantage of latest research by adding MERCK BROILER Yf UM, 

Niacin or one of the Merck multivitamin mixtures ZA ) 
containing niacin. These are available for all types of Uf —, ' 
in handling and economy in shipping and storing. a a _ 4 

NIACIN 

EES ll FOR HIGH CALORIC 

MERCK 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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dling, both in the mill and on the 
farm, push-button mills and none of 
us are so foolish as to think that 
mechanical progress will cease in 
1956 


Big Distribution Changes Expected 

But how about distribution? It is 
my belief that we may see even more 
changes in distribution than in some 
of the other branches of our indus- 
try. 

Why? Because our customers are 
changing. We are seeing more and 
more specialization, which means 
larger farm units. In this area the 
turkey business already has moved 
largely into the hands of big opera- 
tors. It’s happening with broilers and 
may be just ahead with layers. 

Milk is being picked up from dairy 
farms with bulk tank trucks which 
fit better into larger dairy opera- 
tions. 

The hog raiser with just a few 
sows doesn’t find it practical to set 
up the farrowing, self-feeding, water 


heating and other equipment that 
the big producer uses. As a result, 
the smaller operator finds that his 
costs are higher. Many are specializ- 
ing in grains and leaving the hog 
business to the more efficient opera- 
tor. 

This is happening around us now 
in grain farming because the larger 
models of farm equipment are more 
efficient but their cost requires more 
acres to plant, cultivate and harvest. 


Dealers Will Grow 

As livestock and poultry produc- 
tion units grow in size, the feed 
dealer will face a challenge of equal 
growth. This doesn’t necessarily 
mean a growth in the size of his 
warehouse or his facilities so much 
as the growth of the man himself; 
his vision, his alertness, his adapta- 
bility to constructive change, the 
willingness to pay the price of hard 
work and especially the ability to 
train, inspire and reward his em- 
ployees. 


Statistics already show that we 
are getting fewer farmers on larger 
farms. I believe that we will see 
fewer and stronger feed dealers. 
Ten, 15 or even 20% of the dealers 
now “handling” feed may drop out, 
but business will be better for those 
who remain and who have the capac- 
ity to grow. 

Service a Must 

Service-on-the-farm will be a must. 
That means training. After all, if a 
man is worth being on the payroll, 
isn’t he worth developing? The deal- 
er of the future will send trained 
men on planned routes for farm sell- 
ing and service. Much of the success 
of portable grinding and mixing 
units is due to regular contacts with 
the farmer, on the farm. 

The feed dealer of the future will 
do a larger volume. He may need 
more working capital. He will watch 
his accounts closely, but because of 
his efficiency he will find credit eas- 


EUREKA 


BAGGING SCALE 


Light in weight, easily portable . . . 
fast, accurate weighing up to 200 Ibs. 
The Eureka OK Bagging Scale is speedy, accurate 


and simple to operate. Anyone can operate it... 
and its semi-automatic features enable operator to 


weigh and bag materials at an exceptional rate. One * 
slip-on motion attaches bag securely and releases 
automatically at a touch of a lever. You'll like the 


OK Scale too because it’s easily portable. 


By means 


of optional accessories (tubular supporting frame ° 


equipped with casters, or OK Scale Holders) one OK 


Scale can be used to serve several hoppers or bins. 


Made in two models: 


Model A with bag bell and . sd, 


rubberized ring for holding cotton or burlap bags; 
Mode] B with bag clamps as shown above, for holding 


cotton, burlap or paper bags, including 


multiwalls. 


Why not get all the specifications; see how little the 


cost... write for Bulletin 502. 


Vertical Batch Mixers 


Oat Crimper—Single Pair Roller Mill 


Duplex Agitator Molasses Mixer 


The Eureka trademark in Flour, Feed, Seed, Grain and Cereal Machinery and Equipment 
is like the Continental Mark Ii in cars. It’s the recognized symbol of a superior product. 


ier to get, either from his local bank 
or elsewhere. 

The successful dealer of the future 
will not be an in-and-out advertiser. 
He will plan his advertising care- 
fully and follow through. It will be ey 
budgeted. 

The successful dealer will handle ; 
related items such as feeders, water- 
ing equipment, sanitation products 1 
and merchandise that will help the 
farmer get better results with the j 
feed he buys. i 

Will all this be worthwhile? Will ' 
there be enough profit to justify the ' 
effort? The answer is YES. 

That sounds like a rather positive 
statement. I always want to ques- 
tion people that sound positive and I 
anyone has a right to question my ' 
statement. 

I am so sure because I know some ’ 
dealers that today are thinking and +] 
operating what you might say “out 
in front.” They are on a 1957 or 
1958 basis right now, they are mak- 
ing more money than they ever did ( 
before and they are getting greater | 
satisfaction from their work. 

They grow animals in their store { 
or in pens immediately outside. They 
know what their feeds can do and i 
they can give service on the farm | 
that will get top results. They are a 
very important part of their agricul- | 
tural community. They are helping 
to increase the feeding efficiency and 
the financial returns of their custo- | 
mers. 

Naturally they are sharing in the 
improved financial situation of their 
customers and they will continue to 
do so. You will find they are tall 
men, short men, and old men and / 
young men, bushy-haired and bald, ! 
but they all have one trait in com- 
mon. They are looking ahead, think- 
ing ahead and acting ahead. 


McKesson & Robbins 


Names New Manager 


CHICAGO—William R. Bates has 
been appointed manager of the Chi- 
cago chemical branch of the McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., chemical depart- 
ment with headquarters at 540 West 
Randolph St., Chicago, it was an- 
nounced by C. J. Turriff, district man- 
ager of the company’s north central 
chemical district. 

Mr. Bates has been with the Mc- 
Kesson organization since 1951, be- 
ginning as a salesman for the Chicago 
chemical branch, and later serving 
as manager of the Milwaukee branch. 
Mr. Bates is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin school of com- 
merce. He served in the Army for 
three and a half years during World 
War II, and prior to joining McKes- 
son, was employed by the W. H. Bar- 
ber Co., Chicago, for five years. | 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. | 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Il. | 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION | 


DES MOINES OAT PRODUCTS CO. 
2000 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowe 


Blatcht Calf Meal C 


A Divisidn of the 


| | | | 
| 
| 
| 
iat SS a | 
Super Cleaner—Receiving Separator Hi-Capacity Receiving Scalper Corn Cutters and Graders 
ih EUREK | | 


Wishing you the 


... from the 
Greenest 


| and all the folks at * | 
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TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES 


Ample Supplies—Carlots, Trucklots, LCL 
WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE COLLECT 


LAUHOFF GRAIN CO. 
Cereals of Quality Since 1862 


LAUHOFF’S TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
TELEPHONE 

1800 

DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings a new procedure has 
been established in making up this de- 
partment. The listings added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear ahead 
| of the ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where they 


will remain until the event is held. 


Gots 
We have... 


“Ray Ewing 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


Distributed in Washington, Oregon, Montana, No. 
Idaho and British Columbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 


95 Connecticut St. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
MAin 0737 


1957 


Feb. 4-5 — Cottonseed Processing 
Clinic; Southern Utilization Research 
Branch, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, New Orleans, La.; chm., E. A. 
Gastrock, 1100 Robert E. Lee Bivd., 
New Orleans, La. 

April 2-4—Louisiana Market Poul- 
try Show and Chicken of Tomorrow 


Feedstuffa 


410 Lewis Bldg. 
Portland 4, Ore 
CApitol 2-1913 


AULTISCHEMICAL FEED ADD DITIVE 


pr. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


AFFORDS 


‘BROAD DISEASE PROTECT: 


FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


POLYSTAT 


MULTI-CHEMICAL, 
BROAD-RANGE 
DISEASE PROTECTANT 
FOR CHICKENS 
AND TURKEYS 
“Broad spectrum” is a descriptive 
term applied to certain drugs and 
feed additives. It means that they 


are effective against widely differ- 
ent damaging disease organisms. 


Polystat, with its combination of 


chemicals (each effective against 
specific diseases), is truly a broad- 
range additive. It is a protectant 


against the following diseases and | 


conditions: 


| 
cocciposis 


— all types in chickens and turkeys. j 


TYPHOID 

— in chickens and turkeys. 
PULLORUM 

— affords a good measure of pro- 
tection in chicks and poults. 


WORMS 


— large roundworms and tape- 
worms. 


HEXAMITIASIS 


— in turkeys. 


SLUECOMB 


— in turkeys. 


In addition, Polystat stimulates 
growth ahd improves feed conver- 
sion. Its effect on subclinical (un- 
seen) disease and stress factors is 
indicated by the improvement in 
flock health, growth, and produc- 
tion. 


| 


recommend, promote and profit from 
Dr. Salsbury’s complete line of poultry medicines 


Everyone connected with the poultry industry knows disease problems 
can be complex. We who work directly with diseases are constantly 
discovering new facts and concepts, such as the effects of stress on the 
physiology and, therefore, the disease resistance of the bird. 

You in the feed industry are certainly aware of the increasing need 
for preventive, therapeutic, and supportive mixtures. 

Clearly, with the bewildering complexity of diseases and stress factors, 
the poultryman now needs protection along a broad front. This is why 
I urge you to take a new look at Polystat. 

Polystat, a multi-chemical product, affords the broad disease protection 
that poultrymen need. It helps prevent coccidiosis, worms and hexami- 
tiasis, and also stimulates growth. Recently, we have discovered that 
Polystat also offers protection against pullorum, typhoid, and turkey 
bluecomb. 

All these specific disease-preventing properties add up to effectiveness 
against a broad range of organisms from Salmonella bacteria to proto- 
zoans and worms. 

The effect of Polystat on growth and on feed efficiency indicates that 
it reduces subclinical disease and minimizes stress factors. 

Polystat sometimes is compared with additives that only prevent cocci- 
diosis, or that only control worms, or that only stimulate growth. None 
of these comparisons can be valid, for Polystat is more than a coccidio- 
stat, more than a worm preventive, more than a growth stimulant. Polystat 
is in fact many feed additives in one! 

I know your customers will be enthusiastic about the broad disease 
protection Polystat affords. 

I believe you too will appreciate the broad-range benefits of Polystat. 
It simplifies your feed-additive program. You do not need to include a 
separate coccidiostat, a separate wormer, or a separate growth stimulant. 
With Polystat, you have all ‘an one — an additive that improves the effi- 
ciency of your poultry feeds. It’s worth more because it does more. 

This has been but a brief new look at Polystat. To get the full picture, 
I invite you to write for Polystat Feed Manufacturers Guide No. 7-A. 


Sincerely, 


Birr 


Vice President and General Manager 


Contest; Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, 
La.; chm., Clyde Ingram, extension 
poultryman, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University Station, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

April 3—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
David D. Jackson, extension poultry- 
man, 

April 8-10 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington, Ky.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, 
Missouri Department of Agriculture, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

May 5-7 — Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Frances Hotel, 
Monroe, La.; chm., Clyde Ingram, 
extension poultryman, Louisiana 
State University, University Station, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

June 6-8 — Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Saskatoon, Sask.; 
sec., A. J. Bunn, Intercontinental 
Packers, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. 


Jan. 7-8 — Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; chm., F. W. Atkeson, 
head of department of dairy hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

Jan. 8-10 — National Turkey Fed- 
eration, Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. sec., 
M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Il. 

Jan. 11-12—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Jan. 13-15—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque, N.M.; exec. sec., H. B. 
Hening, P.O. Box 616, Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

Jan. 14-15—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 Grain Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Jan. 14-16—Conference on Process- 
ing of Cottonseed Meal as Related 
to Its Nutritive Value; Southern 
Utilization Research Branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1100 
Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans, 
La.; chm., Dr. A. M. Altschul, South- 
ern Utilization Research Branch, 
1100 Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Or- 
leans 19, La. 

Jan. 17-18—Arkansas 
facturers Assn., Marion Hotel, 
Rock, Ark.; sec., T. E. Mosley, 
Box 149, Little Rock, Ark. 

Jan. 20-22—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 


Feed Manu- 
Little 
P.O. 


For Finer Packaging 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. 


dan. 22-23—North Dakota Poultry | 


Industries Convention; Elks Club, 
Fargo, N.D.; Irving J. Mork, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, State 
College Station, Fargo, N.D. 

Jan. 23-24 — Massachusetts Dairy 
Farmers Seminar; University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Jan. 24-26—Boston Poultry Show 
and New England Poultrymen’s Con- 
ference; Mechanics Bldg., Boston; 
chm., Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton, 
NJ. 

Jan. 28-30 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta; exec. sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2—American Denydra- 
tors Assn., Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; exec. vice 
pres., Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—University of New 
Hampshire Poultry Health Confer- 
ence; University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H.; chm., Prof. W. C. 
Skoglund, Poultry Dept. 

Feb. 4-6—Assn. of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 

Feb. 5-6— Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Purdue University; sec., David D. 
Jackson, Indiana State Poultry Assn., 
Turkey Dept., Poultry Bldg., Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Feb. 7-8—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chm., Dr. J. R. Parker. 

Feb. 10-12—Wyoming Grain, Feed 


| chm., Paul M. Reaves, department of 
| dairy science, VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 


& Seed Dealers Assn., Casper; sec., | 


Everett L. Berry, P.O. Box 118, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 14-15— Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Olympic Hotel, 
sec., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 14-15— Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn.; Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah; sec.- 
treas., Dr. Lawrence Morris, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

Feb. 15-17—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; pres., Cliff D. Carpen- 
ter, 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, I. 

Feb. 17-19 — Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 18— New 
Day; New Mexico 
State College, N.M.; chm., J. H. 
Knox, animal husbandry department. 

Feb. 19-20 — Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute Nutrition School for Feed 
Men; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 


Cable Address: Parrheim 


) GRAIN 
Flour 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 


Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


SPHORUS CONCENTRAT 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Seattle; | 


Mexico Feeders | 
A&M College, | 


Feb. 24-26— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 
Ohio St., Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver, 
Colo.; sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

March 13—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; exec. director, Law- 
rence E. Carpenter, 1232 Enquirer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 13-17—Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Mississippi; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 

March 14-15—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, 


Portland; mgr., Huss Hayes, Lewis 
Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 
March 14-17—Pacific Dairy & 


(Continued on page 28) 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


A staff qualified and equipped to help you with 
problems of— 


ORGANIZATION SALES 
ADMINISTRATION PRODUCTS 
PERSONNEL FORMULATION 
PRODUCTION TRAINING 


AND SPECIAL STUDIES 


J. H. Burrell, Pres. 


unhampered 
“just leave things 


We bring to your business an objective, outside viewpoini; 
by company tradition, and unrestricted by any tendency to 
alone, and maybe the problem will go away." 

You benefit from our 75 years of combined experience in active manage- 
ment functions in the feed industry. 


Both large and small companies use our services—on a specific job basis, 
or on a yearly retainer. 
Call or Write for a Personal Interview 


JAMES H. BURRELL & COMPANY, INC. 


3615 Olive Street Phone—Jefferson 5-0715 St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Watch your 


overweights 


they can cheat 
you out 
YOUR PROFIT! 


You are in this feed game to make money. Don’t cheat yourself by 
overfilling packages. You can get accuracy without sacrificing speed. The 
1000N2 Thayer Filling Scale is designed to be accurate within one or 
two ounces while filling mash or pellets at 20 charges per minute — 
molasses or alfalfa at 16 per minute . . . and it can be switched from one 
type to another without loss of accuracy. Automatic controls are within 
reach of the operator who can change the scale from 25 to 100 Ibs. or 


other weights instantly. 


THAYER PLATE LEVERAGE SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED ACCURATE FOR LIFE 


We invite your investigation of this simple, patented leverage system that 
neither dust and dirt nor the usual shocks and vibration can harm. 
Please write THAYER SCALE AND ENGINEERING CORP. 


BATCHING + FILLING » CHECKING — AUTOMATICALLY BY WEIGHT 


THAYER SCALE and ENGINEERING CORP., PEMBROKE, MASS. 
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Only BACIFERM 
gives you all these values: 


e Highly effective bacitracin antibiotic 
content 


e Longer life in the digestive tract 


Effective control of harmful! 
bacteria— before they can escape 
into the tissues 


° Vital selective action that encour- 
ages beneficial bacteria 


® Extra vitamins and growth factors 


° Effective appetite stimulation and 
promotion of growth 


e Economy—25% lower cost than the 
tetracycline-type antibiotics 


...Offering you high profits and as- 
suring your customers full effective- 
ness at lower cost. 


CIFE 


Baciferm Maintains Protection Where it is 
Needed Most... in the Digestive Tract 


Evidence indicates that the action of antibiotics— 
when added to feed or drinking water—is confined 
to their effect on bacteria in the digestive tract." ° 
Most antibiotics are lost from the digestive tract, 
leaving most of it unprotected. But it is generally 
agreed that bacitracin stays in the tract longer 
than other antibiotics, thus maintaining an effec- 
tive antibiotic concentration throughout the en- 
tire digestive tract. 

This means bacitracin controls harmful bacteria 
before they can escape into tissues, and, unlike 
some costly antibiotics, the bacitracin in Baciferm 
does not hinder growth of beneficial bacteria." 


In Poultry, Baciferm Controls 
Secondary Invaders... 


Bacitracin has proved effective in the prevention 
and treatment of blue comb, air sac disease 
(CRD), infectious sinusitis and non-specific en- 
teritis.** ° A top-performing antibiotic, bacitracin 
assures quick control of dangerous secondary in- 
vaders. Its content of this proven antibiotic makes 
Baciferm an antibiotic supplement that measures 
up to any demand. You will make lasting friends 
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of your customers by using Baciferm in all of your 
high-level poultry feeds: 


In Swine, Baciferm Controls Scours... 


Primary cause of black scours are disease-causing 
strains of Vibrio bacteria. And tests show that 
bacitracin is the most effective antibiotic in fight- 
ing these strains.”"* Other tests show clearly that 
bacitracin, because it provides protection through- 
out the entire digestive tract, is effective in many 
diarrheas and dysenteries where other medication 
has failed.*''’ Also, a series of rigidly-controlled 
tests reveals that when swine scours are treated by 
bacitracin, the recovered animals are more likely 
to become thrifty." 

Supply your customers with bacitracin by rec- 
ommending economical Baciferm. You help your 


customers make more profit. By using Baciferm 
supplements to combat scours, you'll be doing 
your customers—and your business—a service. 


Added Benefits Secured with Baciferm 
Baciferm provides vitamins, amino acids, uniden- 
tified growth factors. 

Baciferm stimulates appetites'*. . . bolsters the 
normal body defenses against diseases of the di- 
gestive tract'’. . . does not develop resistant bac- 
terial strains."* 

Selling Baciferm is good business. You supply 
your customers the economy and proved effective- 
ness of bacitracin antibiotic .. . in a supplement 
that meets every requirement and brings your sat- 
isfied customers back for more. 


SK PROVED BY THESE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS: 


1. Elam, F. F., Jacobs, R. L., Tidwell, W. L., Gee, L. L., and Couch, J. R.: 


Possible Mechanism Involved in the Growth-Promoting Responses Obtained from 
Antibiotics, J. Nutrition 49: 307 (Feb.) 1953. 
2. Stokstad, E. L. R.: Antibiotics in Animal Nutrition, Physiol. Rev. 34:25 (1945); 


Biol. Abstr. 28:21737 (Sept.) 1954. 

3. Jukes, T. H.: Antibiotics in <a Antibiotics Monograph 4, p. 90. Medical 
Encyclopedia, Inc. New York, 

4. Romoser, G. L., Shorb, M. sg ‘Dushe. G. F., and Pelezar, M. J., Jr.: Effect 
of Antibiotics and Diet Composition on Cecal Bacteria and’ Growth of Chicks. 
Antibiotics and Chemotherapy 2:42 (Jan.) 1952. 

5. Antibiotic Regulations, Food and Drug Administration, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Title 21, Section 146e. 425 (F) (4). 

6. Smyser, C. F., Jr., Cleverdon, R. C., Kulp, W. L. and Matterson, L. D.: Effect 
of Dietary Antibiotics on Number of Clostridium perfringens in Feces of Chick- 
ens. Antibiotics and Chemotherapy 2: 363 (July) 1952. 

7. Graham, R., Boley, L. E., and Woods, G. T= Bacitracin in Necrotic Enteritis 
of Swine. North Am. Vet. 31:736 (Nov.) 1950. 


For further information, write: 
Animal Nutrition Department 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Reliance Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
IN MEXICO: Comsolimex, S.A., Mexico 11, D.F. 


8. Boley, L. E., Woods, G. T., Hatch, R. D., and Graham, R.: Studies on Porcine 
Enteritis. II Experimental Therapy with Sulfathalidine, Sulfamethazine, Sodium 
Arsanilate, and Recitracin in a Natural Outbreak of Swine Dysentery, Cornell Vet. 
41:231 (July) 1951. 

9. Konde, W. N.: Oral Bacitracin in Diarrheas, North Am. Vet. 30: 766 (Dec.) 1949. 
10. Unpublished Reports. Commercial Solvents Corporation, Nutritional Research 
Farm. 

11. Konde, W. N.: Further Investigation of Oral Bacitracin in Diarrheas. North 
Am. Vet. 33:36 (Jan.) 1952. 

12. Thayer, R. H., and Haller, V. G.: Antibiotics and Nitrogen Utilization in 
Growing Cockerels, Poult. Sci. 34:97 (Jan.) 1955 

13. Meleney, F. L., Johnson, B. A., and Teng, P.: Further Experiences with Local 
and Systemic Bacitracin in the Treatment of Various Surgical and Neurosurgical 
Infections and Certain Related Medical Infections. Surg. Gynec., and Obst. 94: 401 
(April) 1952 

14. Meleney, F. L., Altemeier, W. A., Longacre, A. B., Pulaski, E. J., and Zintel, 
H. A.: The Results of the Systemic Administration of the Antibiotic Bacitracin, in 
Surgical Infections. A Preliminary Report. Ann. Surg. 128:714 (Oct.) 1948. 
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Poultry Assn.; Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles; assn. office, 1304 E. 
Seventh St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 


March 17-18—Quad-State Conven- 
tion; Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa; 
sec., Don Suttie, Sioux City Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn., Box 341, Sioux 
City. 

March 21-22 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. G. Lynn Ro- 
moser, Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

April 4-6—Animal Health Institute, 
aanual meeting; Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

April 10-11—Texas Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Gunter Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Ben E. Schmitt, 
528 Bewley Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 12-13—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Gunter Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Ben Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 25-27—Kansas Grain & Feed 


Dealers Assn., Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


April 26— Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., W. M. Beeson, Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

April 26-May 1—National Fisheries 
Institute; Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; Mal Xavier, 1614 20th St. 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 1-3— American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., W. T. Diamond, 
53 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, II. 


May 19-20 — Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Seed Assn., Hotel Connor, Joplin, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Eagle 
Mill & Elevator, Higginsville, Mo. 

May 20-21— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John F. Mo- 
loney, 19 S. Cleveland St., Memphis 
4, Tenn. 


June 9-11—Indiana Grain & Feed 


Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Blidg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 10-11—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; exec. dir., Austin W. 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., O. O. Thomas, Ani- 
mal Industry Department. 

June 17-18—Georgia Feed & Poul- 
try Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 3240 
Peachtree Road Bldg., Room 210, At- 
lanta 5, Ga. 

June 17-19—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Offi- 
cials; Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; sec., Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lexington, Ky. 

July 16-19— American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Municipal Au- 
ditorium, Kansas City; sec., Don M. 


stacks solidly! easier 


to grip! 


a ale rooves are pressed into the tough 
¥ ——— raft outer-wall of the new Crom- 
well STAK-GRIP bag... by an em- 
x —_- bossing process originated by 
Cromwell. Result: built-in two- 


tion in strength! 


tages: 


slippage. 


stack solidly. 


Johnson. 


for the latest and best 
in feed bags 


Thousands of tiny interlocking 


way slip-resistance with no reduc- 


In over a year of actual use, the 
Cromwell STAK-GRIP bag has 
proved these oustanding advan- 


cuts Sreakage losses due to 
2) increases safety because bags 


3) helps sales because both 
dealers and farmers like the flex- 
ible, easy-to-handle surface and 

the extra-brilliant printing. 


brightest, 
strongest printing 
you’ve ever seen 
on a multi-wall bag! 


Printing before embossing 
gives a 3-dimensional effect to 
the printing, adds amazing 
brilliance and intensity, and 
uts a real merchandising wal- 
op behind your brand. 
For a free sample and complete 
information, write on your busi- 
ness letterhead to Mr. O. N. 


Robert L. Redmond 


APPOINTEE—A recent appointee as 


| sales representative of the California 


Pellet Mill Co. is Robert L. Red- 
mond. A native of Louisville, Mr. 
Redmond received his engineering 


degree from Purdue University and 
worked in the machine tool industry 
prior to joining the California Pellet 
Mill Co. Headquarters are main- 
tained in the Memphis office, 260 
Paul Brown Building, Memphis, for 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
western Tennessee and western Ala- 
bama, 


Turnbull, 521 
City 10, Mo. 


Sept. 11-12—Michigan State Hatch- 
ery Conference; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich.; chm., 
Harry E. Hathaway, Michigan State 
Poultry Improvement Assn., East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Sept. 11-13— American Pet Food 
Manufacturers; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., R. L. Kathe, APFM Divi- 
sion of American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Il. 


Oct. 3-4—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, poul- 
try science department. 


Oct. 7-9— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 


Oct. 14-16—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va.; chm., J. Paul Williams, 615 E. 
Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 16-17—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; exec. sec., 
L. E. Bopst, Room 036 New Chemis- 
try Bldg., University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


NALXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


«RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 


E. 68rd St., Kansas 


“SEE - ALL” PLAsTIC HOVER 


Save '/2 on brood- 
ing costs. 

Heavy, clear plas- 
tic. onstant view 
of chicks. Easy to 
clean. Farmer 
agents and sales- 
wanted. 
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Greetings 


Wishing you, too, | 
The Best Health 
throughout the 
New Year 


| 
(WY) 
| 
| 
| 
*. ¥ 
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f 
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| 
| | 
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Effects of Fiber Content of Ration 
On Milk Production and Hot- 
Weather Discomfort of Producing 
Cows 


@R. E. Leighton and |. W. Rupel, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas; Progress Report 1889 (Au- 
gust, 1956). 

Feeding experiments were conduct- 
ed at College Station in 1955 to test 
the popular belief that light, bulky 
rations are more desirable for dairy 
cows in hot weather than more con- 
centrated rations. 

The three-period, doubled-reversal 
feeding trial was conducted with 20 
producing dairy cows equally divided 


into two lots. Each lot contained 6 
Holsteins and 4 Jerseys. They were 
fed diets equal in protein and net 
energy but markedly different in 
fiber. 

On the higher fiber diet, the cows 
consumed an average of 1.1 Ib. of al- 
falfa hay and 2.4 lb. of sorghum 
silage per 109 lb. body weight, supple- 
mented by a grain mixture containing 
10.4% fiber. On the low-fiber diet, the 
cows were limited to 0.75 lb. of alfalfa 
hay and 1.5 lb. of silage per 100 Ib. 
of body weight and were fed a grain 
mixture containing only 4.1% fiber. 
There was an average of 64% more 
fiber in the higher-fiber diet than 
in the low-fiber diet. 


There was no significant difference 
in the milk production of the cows 
on the two diets during a mild weath- 
er trial, but during two four-week 
periods in July and August, highly 
significant differences were observed 
in milk production and in body tem- 
perature and in the respiration and 
pulse rate. On the low-fiber diet, the 
cows’ average daily milk production 
was 2.16 lb. higher, their rectal tem- 
peratures 0.31 degree lower and their 
respiration and pulse rates 6.77 and 
4.46 per minute slower, respectively, 
than when on the higher-fiber diet. 

There was noticeable increase in 
the body weights of the cows when 
they were changed from the low-fiber 


REVOLUTIO 


INARY N 


IELLER! 


...combines a new fast cylinder 
sheller inside a reel cleaner! 


The design of this Fords 
Corn Master Sheller eliminates: — 
troublesome shaker screens, ec- 

centrics, etc. Cobs do not go 
through the fan. 


PRODUCES MARKET GRADE CORN 


7 Less corn 


in the Cob Pile 
Less cob 
in the Corn Pile 


RIGHT FROM THE SHELLER 


Here’s the first really new develop- 
ment in corn shellers in years. 
Fords Engineers have incorporated 
a new fast cylinder sheller within 


a big reel cleaner. The resulting 


performance puts this sheller in a 


class by itself. 


1. It produces cleaner, market 
grade corn direct from the sheller 
—eliminates the need for addi- 


tional cleaners or cleaning. 2. 
There is absolute minimum grain 
loss from breakage or loss into the 
cob pile. 3. Particularly effective 
on high moisture corn. If the 
picker will pick it Fords New Corn 
Master will shell it! 4. Minimum 
breakage when shelling pre-dried 
ear corn. 5. Designed to handle 
snapped or hand-picked corn. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


of FORDS Hammermills, Molasses Blenders, Vertical Mixers, 
Corn Shellers, Pneumatic GrainVayors, and Portable Processing Equipment. 


170). South Iilineis Street. 


GRAIN PROCESSING 


ASSOCIATION 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


to the higher-fiber diet, but almost 
all the increase occurred during the 
first week, indicating that the gain 
in weight was caused by an increase 
in the contents of the rumen and 
other organs of the gastro-intestinal 
tract. There was a corresponding de- 
crease when they were changed from 
the high to the low-fiber diet. 

If the increase in weight represents 
additional feed in the rumen and 
other organs, the additional heat of 
digestion would be an important fac- 
tor in the hot-weather discomfort of 
the cattle. A greater heat of fermen- 
tation and more heat released by the 
muscular activity of the digestive or- 
gans are specific factors which result 
in a greater heat increment when 
cows are fed the high-fiber ration. 
Possibly there are other reactions re- 
sulting from the additional demands 
of the digestive organs which reduce 
the animal’s capacity to adjust to 
high environmental temperatures. 
The cows fed the low-fiber diet were 
always hungry and even on the hot- 
test days never refused their feed. 
Several cows on the high fiber diet 
refused a major portion of their ra- 
tion at the afternoon feeding during 
the hottest periods. 


COMMENTS: 

Hot weather has always had an ad- 
verse effect on milk production even 
in the northern climates. While ef- 
forts have been made to counteract 
this drop in production, none have 
really been successful. However, based 
on the results of this study, it appears 
that the dairymen can offset a drop 
in production during hot weather at 
least in part by reducing the amount 
of roughage fed and feeding a more 
concentrated grain ration. 

The heavy grain feeding period for 
dairy cows has always been the win- 
ter months. It may be that heavy 
grain feeding has a place in the hot 
summer months as well. Some good 
promotional work might do a lot to 
increase dairy feed sales during these 
months. 


Feed Additives for Stimulating 
Milk Production 

There have been some reports re- 
cently on the use of certain sub- 
stances in feed to increase milk pro- 
duction. 

A U.S. Department of Agriculture 
report, in its publication called Agri- 
cultural Research, said tests by USDA 
and Montana researchers indicate 
that the practical value of thyropro- 
tein in feeds for dairy cows is limited. 
They said the tests indicate that the 
drug has little value for most herds. 

Reporting on certain experimental 
work, the USDA researchers said 
there was a widely varying response 
to the drug among individual cows. 
For this and other reasons, they said, 
it appears that results are unpredicta- 
ble in the average size herd. Profit 
above feed costs was said to have 
been increased for cows that gave 
the best responses to thyroprotein, 


but reduced for cows giving average 
| or poor responses. 
report 


The said, however, that 


CHARCOAL 


SCREENINGS 
Ace Charcoal Co. 


601 S. Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


da 


Feed Mixers 
Products 

CcOLBY 
PULVERIZED 

Oats or Barley 


| 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
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thyroprotein might be used to ad- 
vantage by large commercial dairy 
farms where it would serve as a 
means of stimulating milk production 
during periods of normally low pro- 
duction when milk prices are high and 
when marketing bases are being set 
up. 

(Another more detailed story on 
the USDA report and comments and 
information on this and other work 
will be found elsewhere in this issue 
of Feedstuffs.) 

It is interesting to note efforts be- 
ing ‘made to find means of increasing 
milk production. Unlike feeds for 
other types of livestock, no dairy feed 
additive, to increase milk production, 
has yet come into widespread use. 

Hormone experimentation similar 
to that done with beef cattle is now 
in progress, but encouraging results 
have not yet been reported. 

An interesting study was reported 
recently by researchers at Cairo Uni- 
versity of Egypt using buffaloes. They 
found that the feeding of 120 milli- 
grams of potassium iodide to these 
animals resulted in a 20% increase 
in milk production and prolongation 
of the lactation period. They also said 
that undesirable side effects on meta- 
bolism, such as accelerated respira- 
tion, and pulse rates and increases in 
body temperature, were not observed 
from potassium iodide feeding. 

It may be viewed as surprising that 
the wide use of iodized salt in this 
country has not resulted in reports of 
similar stimulation of lactation of 
the bovine. 

This study does, however, point up 
the importance of some source of 
iodine in dairy feed whether it be in 
the form of iodized salt or potassium 
iodide in a trace mineral mix. The 
need for iodine is especially acute in 
the Great Lakes and western areas. 

As to the amounts required, the 
National Research Council recom- 
mends the use of iodized salt contain- 
ing 0.015% iodine incorporated at the 
1% level. When the iodized salt is 
stablized to retard loss of the iodine, 
a product containing 0.0076% iodine 


(0.01% potassium iodide) will provide 
the needed iodide at 1% of the grain 
ration. 


Sack Sets Record; 
Used for 82 Years 


DUNDEE, ENGLAND — Eighty 
two years of service to agriculture 
has been given by a jute twill sack 
recently recovered from the home- 
grown grain trade. 

The sack, still in good serviceable 
condition bears the date stamp 1874 
—the year Disraeli became prime 
minister—and the name brand of a 
Leominster firm which went out of 
business shortly after that date. 

Length of working life is one of 
the features of jute sacks, but this 
particular sack has probably set up 
a record. It was picked out of a con- 
signment of grain sacks used during 
this year’s harvest, in view of its 
longevity, and sent to the research 
laboratory of a Dundee jute firm 
where the effects of usage on the 
fabric were studied. The research re- 
port was that the sack was still cap- 
able of further service. 
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CUSTOMERS 


“SNOW FLAKE’ 


OYSTER SHELL 


‘SOLBS NET 


o's 


Mays 


PURE REEF 

OYSTER SHELL 
100% usatte 

TRIPLE SCREENED DRIED 

97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


NS MAYO SH 


mOUSTON, ELL Co 


PEA-SIZE 


Phone OR 2-9441 J 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


O. BOX 784 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WRITE WIRE 


HOW UNION MULTIWALLS BUILD MORE 


BUSINESS FOR THE FEED INDUSTR 


“Although automation hasn’t 
reached our farm, MULTIWALL 
CONVENIENCE HAS” 


Raymond S. Wiley, farmer, 
Indianola, lowa 


ne of the labor-saving devices we 
most appreciate around here is the 50-lb. 
Multiwall bag for feed,” says Mr. Wiley 
who, with his wife, farms 175 acres in 
Iowa. “Multiwalls are easy to handle. 
They keep their contents free-flowing un- 
til ready for use. And they’re sanitary.” 


Gets feed “know-how” through Union 


Mr. Wiley, a director of the Des Moines 
Co-op Dairy Association, does an out- 
standing feeding job. The butterfat aver- 
age per cow per herd on his farm since 
1951 has been from 550 to 620 Ibs. He 
credits better feeds and feeding practices, 
follows new developments in farm jour- 
nals and over the air. Union’s Feed Infor- 


vag 


*Union’s Feed Information Program 
and Union Multiwalls have this in 
common: They’re both real and per- 
manent contributions to better farm 
management and to 
the feed industry 
particularly.” 


Dean F. Foster, Sales Manager 
VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


SAFETY Guaranteed Potencies! No 
Chance for Spotty Distribution! 
SERVICE Latest Nutritional Advance- 
ments ... Free Formula Servicel 
SATISFACTION Customers repeat! 
Your feeds give efficient high produc- 


mation Program is one of the services 
that makes this data available to him. 


This program is part of Union’s em- 
phasis on service . . . to farmers, to feed 
dealers, to feed processors. Service makes 
Union Multiwalls one of your best bets 
too. You can count on well-made bags, 
packaging and merchandising skill, and 
a genuine desire to help you get the 
greatest possible return on your Multiwall 
investment. 


UNION Muilitiwall Bags 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation - 233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Write Today For The Safe, Sure Answer 
To Your Fortification Problems 


MAIN PLANT & OFFICES Midwest Plont West Coast Division 
WAUKEGAN, HLL. Des Moines, lows Nompo. 


Sell your 
_UNIFORM 
3 
NO WASTE 
SAMPLES 
; and 
“\Quotatio 
| PHONE — 
| 
\ 
COLUMBIA \ \ 
SOFT PHOSPHATE “a 
% fey 
Columbia Phosphate Co. > 
1007 Washington St. Louis, Mo. ATE a 
| A VyLactos Laboratori 
packages many of its prod- 
— ucts in Union Multiwall 
Vitedine \ | 
union 
camp 


FAT IN DRY FORM 


Your formulas can now include stabilized 
animal fats. STANDARD Fat-Enriched Ingre- 
dients are a scientific blend of high quality 
animal fats on a dry carrier with a safe, proved 
anti-oxidant which stabilizes fat and protects fat- 
soluble vitamins in the feed. 


STANDARD Fat-Enriched Midds or STANDARD Fat-Enriched Hominy Feed 


will enable you to add stabilized animal fat in dry form to your feed. No 
special equipment needed. 
They are economical, too, as expensive handling of liquid tallow and grease is 


avoided. Both packed in 100 Ib. burlap bags for prompt shipment, in carlots, truck 
lots or split cars. Write or phone STANDARD for today’s prices and samples. 


STANDARD FEED & FERTILIZ 


a Affiliate of Milbrew 
56 North Buffum St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Comer Kerce 


Hales & Hunter Co. 


Makes Appointments 


CHICAGO—A number of person- 
nel changes have been announced by 


Stabilized Vitamin A, Vitamin D2, Vitamin E, Cobalt, lodine, Copper, 
iron, Manganese, Zinc 


RU-V-ADE Economy 
RU-V-ADE Quality 
RU-V-ADE Convenience 


LESS COST—NO BULKY CARRIERS 
LESS WASTE—LESS INVENTORY 
MORE PROFIT FROM INCREASED SALES 


VITAMINS WITH PROVEN STABILITY AND 
AVAILABILITY—TRACE MINERALS TO 
PROTECT AND OVERCOME DEFICIENCIES. 


LESS HANDLING—LESS DANGER OF 
UNDERFORTIFICATION AND 
WASTEFULL OVERFORTIFICATION 


*Trade Mark Registered 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. © 1000 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois ¢e MOhawk 4-6300 


1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, iti. 


Gentiemen: 
Please send me tull data on your new preduct, Ru-V-Ade, 
for all ruminant feeds. 


5 PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
a 
a 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY CUSTOM 
PREMIXES BLENDED TO YOUR ee 


ZONE... STATE 


EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


L. D. Bowerman 


Ralph W. Seaman 


the Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 

Comer Kerce has been appointed 
personnel supervisor of Hales Mill, 
Chicago. Mr. Kerce is a graduate of 
Bradley University, did graduate 
work in industrial psychology at the 
University of Illinois and has served 
as personnel manager of the United 
States Air Conditioning Corp., Min- 
neapolis, and the Portable Elevator 
Manufacturing Co. 

Lloyd D. Bowerman has been pro- 
moted to mill manager, Red Comb 
Pioneer Mills, Inc., Mentone, Ind. He 
has been associated with Hales & 
Hunter since 1940. His experience 
includes quality control supervisor, 
Red Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., Mar- 


shall, Mo., and assistant production 
supervisor, Hales Mill, Chicago. 
Ralph W, Seaman, Washington- 


ville, N.Y., has been named sales 
representative in northern New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Seaman has a farm back- 
ground and for five years was a 
salesman in the commercial feed 
business. 

The promotion of James W. Boyd 
to mill manager, Red Comb Pioneer 
Mills, Inc., Springdale, Ark., is also 
announced. He has 10 years’ experi- 
ence in production and management 
and was superintendent at the Mar- 
shall, Mo., plant at the time of his 
promotion. 


~~ 


CALIFORNIA STORE MOVES 

MODESTO, CAL.—The South Mo- 
desto Feed Store has moved recently 
to Crater Ave. in Modesto, Cal., in 
order to provide better service to 
customers, according to Lannie Dun- 
can, owner and manager of the store. 


USED THE WORLD OVER! 
MINNEAPOLIS BAG CLOSERS 
SEW CLOTH, BURLAP, MULTI-WALL 
A MODEL FOR “4 NEED 

Write Dept. G 5 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE co- 
4865 Osseo Koad, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE and | 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 
A natural profit-maker with plenty of 
follow-up poultry feed sales. An exclusive 


| with HONEGGER DEALERS. 


BIG “H” FEEDS 
Are tested and proved at Honeggers’ 
600 Acre Practical Test Farm. The su- 
perior results of Big “H” Feeds mean 
repeat orders and repeat profits. 
FARM BUILDINGS 
Honeggers’ complete line of competi- 


| tively priced, pre-built farm buildings 


are an extra “exclusive” profit plus for 
Honegger Dealers. 
EQUIPMENT 
Honegger Dealers can have equipment 
shipped prepaid with their cars of feed. 


| Honeggers’ full line of modern labor. 


saving equipment makes an excellent 
“door opener” for extra feed sales. 


For Full Details Write or Phone Collect 
TODAY! 


| 
— we) 
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DON SWANSON 


RALPH Ses 
The fox. 


OBERT Fg 
Sheahan. 
Teme. 


-SHEAHAN 


JOE 

Piess@ 
iy 


WILSON 


Blomfield-Swan 


RALPH. GEADSON CROSSWELL SMITH 


Ralph Gladson Co. 
Golesburg, lit. 


Crosiwell Smith Co. 
Augusta; Georgia 


s 1956 draws to a close, 
we of National Alfalfa, along with our 
exclusive Sales Representatives, wish to 
express our sincere appreciation for the fine 
business relationships we have enjoyed with 
our many, many friends in the feed industry. 


We look forward to a continuation of 
these highly regarded friendships and hope 
to make new friends in the coming year. It 
is our sincere wish that all of you enjoy 
happiness and prosperity throughout 1957. 


A. R. McFADDEN 
National A! 
Kansas 


TOM GRILLS” 
National Alfalfa, 
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af A. G. GREENE 
\LD ALG. Greene Co. 
Ash Chertidal Go. N. C. 
Canada - 


JOHN YOUNG 
John F. Young Co. 
Cinginnati, Ohio 


John F. Youngyco 
Cincinnati, OFio 


- FRED CARTER 
E. A. Carter Brokerage Co. 
Tampa, Florida 


“LOWELL PRICE DONALD! G 


Notional Alfalfa 
Konsgs Gity, Mo.» 


National Alfalfa 
Sinking Spring, Po. 


DICK Ee 
INCE 
\ J 
~ RAYMOND, GRANDON 
J, GREW NSE 
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IDENTICAL TWIN CALVES FOR DAIRY RESEARCH 


Reasons why you'll find 


PILOT BRAND Wee | 
OYSTER SHELL | 
a profitable business-builder | 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is pure calcium carbonate—a perfect egg- 
shell material. It will definitely help your poultry-raising customers get 
maximum production of stronger shelled eggs. 


2 Ey | These identical twin calves were recently added to the herd at the dairy 
research farm of Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y. Acquisition of these twins 
brings to four the number of sets of twins in the Beacon herd. 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is clean, kiln-dried, odorless—not a bit of 
waste or dirt. Because it’s 100% usable, PILOT BRAND is lowest in cost 


per usable pound. 
| Identical twin calves — Rayside | lated cows,” Dr. Mix said. “Twins 
3 Cochran Marion and Rayside Coch- | are especially valuable for feeding 
, . ie re Mary, sire Sovereign Cochran, | experiments where it is desirable to 
ILOT BRAND is the /argest-selling eggshell material in the world. | dam Rayside Chieftan Burcader measure two different feeds or feed- 


4 were recently purchased by the Bea- | ing programs. Identical twins produce 
con Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., for ad- | alike when fed and managed alike. 
PILOT BRAND is nationally-advertised on 70 outstanding dition to its dairy research herd. “Uniformity trials are frequently 
radio stations and in leading farm and poultry journals. f The calves were bred by R. B. | run on the same feed and manage- 
5 : | Strickland, Nicholson, Pa., and were | ment during the first lactation as 
born Jan. 17, 1956. Beacon now has | additional proof that a given set of 
ry PILOT BRAND, with big year-’round demand, assures four sets of identical twins on its dairy twins are identical. One set of Hol- 
a : : you of easy sales... fast turnovers... fine profits. research farm for use in research on | stein twins recently finished their 
y : ; dairy feed formulation and feeding | first lactation at the Beacon farm 
programs. with 463 and 468 lb. of fat in 305 
Dr. Lew S. Mix, director of dairy | days, 2X. 
research for Beacon, said that iden- “Identical cattle twins behave 


tical cattle twins were first described | alike. They are usually found close 
by Kronacher in Germany in 1932, | to one another in the pasture. They 
and Dr. Gert Bonnier and his group | have the same temperaments; they 


= | began to collect them for experimen- | come in heat close together and fre- 
<3 = ; tal purposes in 1937. Investigation | quently calve at the same time. Graz- 
of identical twins started in the U.S. | ing habits are similar and the rate 
ter Shell Products in 1947 at the University of Minne- | of milk letdown is the same.” 
q ay Ss , sota. With their value in research | Identical twins, Dr. Mix explains, 
4 . : well recognized, there now are sev- | result from the cleavage of one fer- 


eral identical twin cattle herds in the | tilized egg in such a manner that two 
U.S. at the U.S. Department of Agri- | resulting embryos have exactly the 
culture and other research centers. | same genes or units of inheritance. 
Scientists at the experimental cen- | Identical twins occur about once in 
Your best feeds are better ters are interested in purchasing iden- | 2,000 calvings. Ordinary or fraternal 
with tical twins, and USDA, among oth- | twins occur once in about 50 calvings. 
® ers, frequently points out this inter- Identification of identical twins is 
= G fr est. | accomplished by two principal means 
With the interest in identical twins | physical characteristics and by 

Record-breaking broiler rations developed at the increasing, Feedstuffs would welcome | blood types or antigens. 


feathering and finish. For samples, literature, and 
prices write to— FEATHER MEAL—FEED INGREDIENTS 
“The production data obtained with 


Cb Gott LABORATORIES one set of identical twins have the | ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., INC. 


same statistical significance as the 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y 
ivi h Ch 0, lilinol be 
data obtained from at least 20 unre- 


mental work 


University of Maryland contain Abbott’s Arsanilic hearing from researchers who have 
Acid additive, PRO-GEN. This low-cost additive cattle twins. 
pays for itself many 4 pete eM — growth, Dr. Mix said that identical twins | FISH MEAL ° FISH SOLUBLES 
better feed efficiency, lower mortality, premium | },..... “tremendous value” for experi- | LIVER MEAL—VITAMIN OILS 
| 


Saves time, 


saves labor: 


One of the surest time and labor savers for small and medium- All steel construction. Anti-friction bearings. Belt or 
size mills is the Sprout-Waldron Pneumatic Carloader. It motor driven. Units can be engineered to meet individual 
does away with shoveling...cuts material loss...minimizes requirements. Inclined and horizontal models—3 to 10 h.p. 
dust hazards...and eliminates the need for car trimming. Capacities: 200 to 1000 bushels of wheat per hour. Write 


You can load an ordinary box car in 90 minutes with this _ for Bulletin 27-A. 


unit, holding particle breakage to an absolute minimum.TWO g¢prout-wacpron’s BIG PLUS .. assures eapest 
trucks can be accommodated at the same time. Products by- engineering guidance... plus finest workmanship and materials... 


pass the fan—no abrasion of parts. plus 100% reliability . . . all at no extra cost. 


- WALD PELLET MILLS * HAMMER. ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND GURR 
* MIXERS + SCREW. BELT. AND PNEUMATIC 


STONE MILLS 
- The Since 4566 —— CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS CUTTERS. CRUSHERS 
AND FEEDERS + REELS SEPARATORS, AND ASPIRATORS 


61 LOGAN STREET MUNCY PA. FEED TRUCKS * A. O. SMITH PERMAGLAS STORAGE 


UNITS BUHLER BROS. FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 
Exclusive Conadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


Fe/479 


3 for Poultry @| 
Order, 
001400 
| 


Steps up performance... 
it is today’s most potent 
source of the Whey Factor 


Gives your feeds 
a competitive edge... 
through faster growth, better 
conversion 


Most economical. . . 


can be used at lower levels 
than straight whey 


Peebles’ M-N-C is a spray-dried whey product that greatly 
improves broiler and growing feed performance. It supplies 
50% more non-lactose nutrients than regular dried whole whey, 
and is the most potent and reliable of the reported sources of 
the organic Whey Factor. 

M-N-C also appears to be the finest source of the recently 
reported inorganic or “ash factor.”’ The concentration of these 
factors in M-N-C results in better growth and more efficient 
feed conversion than is possible with straight whey. 

Peebles’ M-N-C is made by an exclusive process that re- 
tains full potency of amino acids, often damaged or destroyed 
by high heat. Spray-drying of Peebles’ M-N-C also promotes 
uniform distribution of whey particles in feeds. 


Only PEEBLES’ OFFERS 3 TAILOR-MADE WHEY PRODUCTS 


... FOR GENERAL FORMULATION 


that meets the requirements for an all-around feed 
component to step up the effectiveness of calf, pig and 
poultry feeds. LACTO-G is a fine source of the Whey 
Factor and of lactose in situations where only one type 
of whey product can be used. 


.. FOR HIGH LACTOSE RATIONS 
WAY-SWEET contains 80% lactose, the 
carbohydrate of choice for young pigs and 
calves. Rations fortified with WAY-SWEET 
animals... 


for poultry conditioning feeds, as well. 


Peebles’ LACTO.-G is a pure, spray-dried whey product 


have proved highly effective in speeding growth of young 
at a cost well below that of other lactose 
sources, such as skimmed milk. WAY-SWEET is ideal 
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Best of all, Peebles’ M-N-C gives feeds this extra nutritional 
wallop at a savings. Just 2% Peebles’ M-N-C supplies all the 
non-lactose nutrients of 3% whole dried whey — and because 
it’s used at considerably lower levels, M-N-C permits the use 
of additional amounts of high energy ingredients. It boosts 
performance and sales-power . . . brightens your profit pic- 
ture too. 

Write or wire today for information on how Peebles’ M-N-C 
will fit your formulation needs. 


WHEY PRODUCTS 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


| d statters 
rations 
Supplying the Whey Factor ay Low Cost 
— | 
— = | | 

PEEBLES’ 2 PLANTS 
| 
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RS 
HELP DEALE 
SELL FEED 


TODIAS 


Enterprises 


SEND FOR PROOFS OF HARD-HITTING 
NEWSPAPER 


MATS 


Here's your opportunity to secure fully illustrated Ad Mats 
that tell a forceful story.. 
story in your home town newspaper and to help Dealers 
sell. Send for proofs of these low cost Mats today! 


225 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Illinois 


-Pre-tested ready to tell your 


Distributed in Usah and Southern Idaho br 


Alan Bader 


214 24th Screet 


P.O. Box 267 Ogden, Utah 
Telephone: Ogden 9323 


American Molasses Co. 


Promotes W. F. Tomz 


NEW YORK —Frank C. Staples, 
president, American Molasses Co. of 
North Carolina, Inc., announces the 
recent election of William F. Tomz 
as vice president and treasurer of 
the company. Mr. Tomz was pre- 
viously treasurer and manager of the 
Wilmington, N.C., office. 

Mr. Tomz has been with the com- 
pany since February, 1940, except 
for about two years with the U.S. 
Army in England and France. 

The American Molasses Co. dis- 
tributes blackstrap molasses to the 
feed trade from its Wilmington, N.C., 
terminal. 


READY JAN. 1 
IVESDALE, ILL. — Construction 
of a 80,000-bu. elevator for the Reed- 
er & Horton Grain Co. at Sloan Sta- 
tion near here will be completed 
about Jan. 1. James Reeder is man- 


ager of the company. 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Provide: 


op) Twice As Much Energy Per Pound 
Than Any Other Feedstuff 


Better Taste 


Dust Control 


Assists In Pelleting 


More Efficient Use of Nutrients 


30 N. LA SALLE 


Organized in 1933 


NATIONAL | ENDERERS | ASSOCIATION 


23289 CHICAGO 2 


Modern Chicks Weigh More...Lay More 


When Fed Ration Containing 


50% MEAT and BONE MEAL Provide: 


ee | 32 Times The Calcium 
os) 6 Times The Phosphorus 


Ta | 2 Times The Riboflavin and 


Niacin 


sly 18 Times The Fat 


1.14 Times The Protein 


... Found In Substitute 


Vegetable Products 


Find Out Why 
It Pays! 


WRITE TODAY! 
For Full Facts and 
SCIENTIFIC PROOF 


Fred Roberts 


Fred Roberts, Kent 
Nutritionist, Dies 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—Fred Rob- 
erts, nutritionist with Kent Feeds, 
Inc., Muscatine, Iowa, since 1933, died 
recently in a hospital here. He was 
68 years old. 

Mr. Roberts was well known 
throughout the midwest as an author- 
ity on livestock and poultry nutrition, 
breeding and management. His work 
in the study of the genetics of pure- 
bred Aberdeen Angus cattle was rec- 
ognized by purebred cattlemen 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Roberts is survived by his 
widow, Ethel, and two children, Mrs. 
Thomas Nobis, Davenport, Iowa, and 
Lyman Roberts, Muscatine. 


— 


Virginia Feed Tonnage 
Declines Slightly 


RICHMOND, VA. — A total of 
766,019 tons of commercial feeds 
was sold in Virginia in the year 
1955-56 as represented by the sale 
of inspection stamps and tonnage re- 
porting system, announces C. F. 
Bruce, feed inspection supervisor. 

This compares with 773,540 tons 
in 1954-1955 and the record 921,960 
tons reported in 1943-44. 


! Give 'Em What They Want— 
‘DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


1 @ Put nutrient-rich DEHY in your mixtures | 
1 . . make easier sales, bigger profits! 1 
1 DEHY is nature's own vitamin- -mineral-pro- 
1 tein concentrate. Costs you less, helps pro- | 
1 duce better feeds. 1 
1 Write for local A.D.A. producer's address 1 
1 
1 
1 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSN. 
Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oil soluble vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 

BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 

BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 

BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 
Vitamin D that will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 
erals. 

XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- 
enated animal fat. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog foud deodorant. 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave., HOLLAND, MICH, 
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TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


for better 


Write for a free reprint of the Hama 
chapter on ”Energy Values 

of Feedstuffs for Poultry” from 
“The Scientific Feeding of Chickens” 
by Dr. Harry W. Titus. 


LIME CREST PRODUCTS 


Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY. 
World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 410 St. Nichols St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 
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New bonus-benefit 
coccidiosis fighter 


Puts more meat-making 
power in every bag of feed 


New bifuran is more than an efficient answer to coccidiosis problems. It’s a modern 
coccidiostat with the built-in ability to improve feed conversion and maintain 
broiler growth while fighting off secondary infections. It helps your carefully man- 
ufactured feed do an even better job for the growers. That’s why bifuran is being 
so enthusiastically received by feedmen and broiler growers alike. Bifuran helps 
eliminate the profit ‘stress’ on broiler growers by fighting stress conditions in their 
birds . . . it helps broiler growers reduce their unit cost of production. Recent field 
tests show feed savings of up to 4 cents per bird with bifuran fortified feeds. 

What’s more, bifuran not only permits valuable cash savings on feed, but it keeps 
birds gaining at their expected rate . . . even stimulates growth when coccidiosis is 
present. This steady growth makes it easier for broilermen to plan for and hit the 
on markets . . . produces uniform birds that tip the scales where they want 
them to. 


Any way you look at it, in today’s broiler markets, bifuran’s bonus benefits can 
make the difference between satisfaction or disappointment in your feed’s per- 
formance. For better grower satisfaction, take advantage of bifuran’s bonuses . . . 
add these extras to your feed. 


Lifesaving 
bifuran 

turns problems 
into profits 


Controls cocciodiosis by 
immunity development... 


Bifuran fights both cecal and intestinal coccidiosis 
while it helps birds develop solid lifetime immu- 
nity?.5.6, 


It’s all made possible by the two-fisted way that 
bifuran fights coccidiosis. First, bifuran holds down 
growth and multiplication of the eoccidia to 1/4 nor- 
mal... second, it cuts in half the “infecting” strength 
of surviving coccidia. Then, the bird’s own body 
uses a controlled mild infection from these weakened 
coccidia to build up lifetime coccidiosis immunity. 
The result is positive protection against coccidiosis 
without the stresses and side effects-of ordinary 
medication — important to broilers and replacement 
birds alike. 


Bacteria growing normally 
before treatment. 


Fights vitality-sapping 
secondary infections... 
= Reports 


Bifuran attacks the secondary infections that often 
go undetected to lower feed performance.‘ The actual 
microscopic photographs at left demonstrate the ac- 
tion of nitrofuran drugs against these common dis- 
ease bacteria. 


Distorted, disintegrated 
and dead bacteria after 
nitrofuran treatment. 


Bifuran combats germs by throwing them off feed 
and forcing them to starve themselves to death. No 
resistant bacteria emerge to fight back. The result: 
vitality-sapping secondary infections are controlled 

. no gain lags .. . but instead, thriftier birds that 
put on weight cheaper, for more profit. 


Your Hess & Clark representative has complete 
research data and information. 


Improves feed conversion to give your customers 
more profit from every bird... 


Data, Research Department, 
Hess & Clark, Inc. 


1. Cosgrove, A. S., Roberts, 
H. D. B., and Short, D. E.: 
Ist Nat. Symposium 
on Nitrofurans in Agr. 


man, W. B.; The In Vitro 
Bacteriostatic Action of Some 
Simple Furan Derivatives, 
Jml. of Pharm. and Exp 
Therap. 82. (Sept.) 1944 

5. Harwood, P. D 
liminary Test of Synergism 
between Nitrofurazone an 
Furazolidone. Research Data, 
Hess & Clark, Inc. (May) 


Harwood, P. D., Stunz, 
and Wolfgang, R. W. 

The Efficacy of a Nitrofuran 
Mixture as an Avian Coccid- 
ostat, Research Department, 
Hess & Clark, Inc. 


Harwood, P. D., Stunz, 


Feeding records speak for themselves . . . show 
that birds fed bifuran-fortified formulas need 
less feed to make the weight.!.2 For instance, 
when 1800 White Rock chicks were exposed to 
natural coccidiosis infections, the birds fed 
bifuran-fortified feed required 33 pound less 
feed per pound of gain than birds given another 
widely used coccidiostat.? The birds receiving 
bifuran in this test returned 4.26¢ more per bird 
than birds given the other coccidiostat. These 
are the kind of profit-making, bonus results that 
growers have a right to expect of a coccidiostat. 
Add up all the benefits of bifuran and they 


total up to more profit per bird — and profits 
are the measuring stick your customers know 
best. That’s why bifuran is today’s coccidiostat 
for today’s broiler grower. It not only controls 
coccidiosis but shoulders more of the feed per- 
formance—and profit—load. And that’s why 
more and more feedmen are discovering that 
when their feeds are fortified with bifuran they 
measure up to the critical coccidiosis control- 
ling and feed conversion standards today’s 
growers expect. That’s why it pays for feed- 
men — and growers — to switch to bifuran, the 
bonus-benefit coccidiostat. 
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bifuran| 


Besides knocking out coccidiosis and giving 
growers the advantage of bonus benefits, bifuran 
makes easier feed handling and better feed mer- 
chandising possible for you. First of all, there’s 
no risk involved in using bifuran-fortified feeds, 
even at twice the recommended level. It’s non- 
toxic. And it’s safe even if accidentally given 
to breeding or laying flocks. There are no ad- 
verse effects on egg quality, fertility, hatch- 
ability or rate of lay. 


On the handling end . . . bifuran frees you 
from the worry of contamination. Accidental 
drug hangups are no problem. And bifuran can 


One of those lifesaving 


be fed right up to market time without danger 
of drug residues left in body tissue. It’s used 
up as it works. There’s no dangerous leftover. 


Bifuran eliminates worry that your coccidio- 
stat may upset feed conversion or cause other 
harmful side effects. 


And best of all, you know bifuran will make 
broiler raising easier — and more profitable for 
your customers. That’s why bifuran pays off 
in better feed sales and more grower satisfac- 
tion with your feeds. For more details on bifuran 
and its benefits, contact your Hess & Clark 
representative or the Feed Products Division. 
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germ killers that last from... 


HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Greetings 


from 


Taste Engineering, 


Paul 9. Card, President 
MOnroe 6-5255 
1401 West Hubbard Street * Chicago 22, Illinois 


FOR 


WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


WITH 
GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


PRODULAC 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH DRIED GRAINS 


NADRISOL 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and egg 
yield are the feeds your dealers and their customers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol—grain fermentation products—are stand- 
ardized, both products having the same riboflavin content and chol- 
ine content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive 
formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins—vege- 
table fats—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as 
unidentified growth factors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds. It’s a good 
way to gain and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 
Products of 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS | 


Industry Hopeful of 
Moving Increasing 


Supply of Milk 


CHICAGO — Intensive advertising 
and promotional efforts will prevent 
a buildup of the nation’s milk sur- 
plus this year despite a production 
increase of more than 3.5 billion 
pounds over 1955, representatives of 
three leading dairy industry organi- 
zations reported to members of the 
national Agricultural Relations Coun- 
cil holding its annual meeting here. 

Slightly more than half of the in- 
creased milk production will be tak- 
en care of by population gains with 
the remainder accounted for by 
greater per capita consumption, the 
dairy leaders said. 

Making the report in the form of 
a panel discussion outlining results 
of US. dairy promotion activities 
were Lloyd H. Geil, director of pub- 
lic relations, National Dairy Council; 
Ray Alberts, membership director, 
American Dairy Assn.; and J. Car- 
roll Bateman, director of public re- 
lations for the Milk Industries 
Foundation. 

U.S. milk consumption has been 
increasing steadily since 1953 and 
should reach 356 or 357 pounds per 
person this year, it was explained. 
Increasing U.S. population will re- 
quire an additional two billion pounds 
of milk and cream a year. This, to- 
gether with gradually expanding per 
capita consumption, is expected to 
balance supply and demand by 1965, 


| the panel predicted. 


Approximately $60 million was 
spent by the dairy industry this 
year to advertise and promote the 
sale of milk and cream. This repre- 
sents an increase of approximately 
70% over the total spent in 1944, 
with dairy farmers themselves now 
supplying a significant part of the 
total spent. 

New officers elected by the Agri- 
cultural Relations Council for the 


| coming year include Louis H. Wil- 
| son, director of information, Nation- 
| al Plant Food Institute, Washington, 


president; Walter Garver, agricultur- 
al specialist, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, vice president; 
and William Foreman, public rela- 
tions department, National Cotton 
Council, Memphis, Tennessee, secre- 
tary-treasurer. John J. Lacey of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
is retiring president. 


Fish Meal Output 
In U.S., Alaska Dips 


WASHINGTON — The September, 
1956, production of fish meal and 
scrap in the U.S. and Alaska totaled 
29,252 tons, 1,359 tons (4%) less 
compared with the same month one 
year ago, according to Department 
of Interior records. 

Menhaden production during Sep- 
tember, 1956, amounted to 24,480 
tons of meal and scrap—10% less 
than reported for the same month 
in 1955. 

A total of 23.6 million pounds of 
condensed fish solubles was produced 
during September, 1956, an increase 
of 13 million Ib. (6%) compared 
with the quantity reported for Sep- 
tember, 1955. 

The September, 1956, production 
of homogenized-condensed fish tot- 
aled 4.8 million pounds—an increase 
of 38% compared with the total 
manufactured during the same month 
of 1955. 

Imports of fish meal into the U.S. 
during August, 1956, amounted to 
4,898 tons compared with 4,974 tons 
imported during the same month of 
1955. 


Egg Day Planned 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—-Purdue Egg 
Day will be held at Purdue Univer- 
sity April 3, it was announced by 
David D. Jackson, extension poultry- 
man. 


Phosphate 


WWE COSTS 


APPROXIMATE COMPARATIVE COST PER 
UNIT OF EFFECTIVE PHOSPHORUS 
(Delivered Midwest) 


6.65 
Dicalcium Phosphate ........... 4.60 
Defiuorinated Phosphate ......... 4.50 
Low Fluorine Rock Phosphate ..... 4.20 


WRITE for 
sample & price 


DID YOU SAY 


TOP QUALITY PELLETS 
IN ANY SIZE OR SHAPE ? 


YES-AND AT THE 
LOWEST COST 


PER TON witH A 
CPM "CENTURY" 


No doubt about it: the California “Century”— 
in 75 and 100 HP Models—has every feature 
you need to produce top quality pellets in any 
size and shape, and at lowest cost per ton. The 
standard in pellet mills everywhere. Get full 
facts today on both models. Write, or call your 


nearest CPM representative. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO + CRAWFORDSVILLE + NO. KANSAS CITY 
Sales & Service Representatives also in ATLANTA © BUFFALO * DENVER * FT. WORTH 
HARRISBURG * MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS * OMAHA © SEATTLE ¢ ST. LOUIS 
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producers of bil 
Myvamix | }°| 
Vitamin E 


What does it cost to fortify your feed 


with vitamin E? 


Not much. 1,000 International Units of Vitamin E in My- 
vamix® Vitamin E Feed Supplement costs only about 9¢. At 
recommended levels, fortifying a ton of, say, broiler mash 
costs only a few dimes. 

Adding Myvamix to your feed won't run up handling 
costs at the mill, either. The vitamin is on a dry, non- 
dusting soy meal base that’s as easy to handle as any ma- 
terial you use. And there's noneed to worry about loss because 
Myvamix is stable despite heat, moisture, and long storage. 

Want to know more about recommended levels of vita- 
min E? Exact costs? Write Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, Chicago, and 
Memphis « Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and 


Toronto. 


Chemicals for science and industry 
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Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
1814 ...more than 3500 Eastman Organic 


Distillation Products Industries isc division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Mineral and Amino Acid 


Requirements of Swine 


By Dr. W. M. Beeson 


Purdue University 


MINERALS (Requirements based 
on “Nutrient Requirements of Swine,” 
National Research Council and recent 
research data): Thirteen mineral ele- 
ments—namely calcium, phosphorus, 
sodium, potassium, chlorine, magne- 
sium, manganese, iron, copper, cobalt, 
iodine, zinc and sulfur—are required 
by swine. Only eight are usually criti- 
cal in natural swine diets and need to 
be added in a supplement: Calcium, 
phosphorus, salt (sodium and chlor- 
ine), iron, copper (only for suckling 
pigs), iodine and zinc. 

Calcium is deficient in all swine ra- 
tions not containing large quantities 


takes a 


New Look’ 


this Columbian Classifying- 
Blending-Storage Elevator looms 
high and handsome against the 
skyline at Hebron, Nebraska. 


Modernization or even complete re- 
placement of obsolete country elevators 
is a necessity if you are to meet today’s 
expanded demands for service and to- 
morrow’s competition. Modern biend- 
ing and classifying requirements of 
growers, feeders and shippers are mak- 
ing old elevators unprofitable . . . often 
unable to serve all the needs of their 


customers. 


Farsighted management realized this when, 
needing to expand their old elevator facilities, 
they looked to the future and called in Colum- 
bian engineers. Result: This modern, handsome 
115,000 bu. bolted steel elevator, equipped with 
complete facilities for blending and classifying 
. ready to meet today’s expanded op- 


grains. . 
portunities for country elevator service. 


Four 15 x 64 ft. receiving tanks are the main 
feature of this efficient modern grain handling 
system. Included also in this new elevator are 
three 12 x 48 ft. blending tanks plus two 26 x 
64 ft. storage tanks and an obround headhouse. 
Ir is an “all gravity” installation, saving costly 
machinery. Columbian engineers planned the 
layout and Columbian furnished the tanks and 
supplied the contractor to work with the own- 
ers, Simonds-Shields-Thies Grain Co., of Kan- 


sas City. 


Burlington’s management also knew that in 
choosing Columbian Bolted Steel Tanks they 
would get an elevator soundly engineered, flex- 
ible, fire-safe and vermin-proof—a structure im- 
pervious to wind and weather. When needed, 


added matching capacity will be easy. 


Do you need a single Bolted Steel tank or a whole new 
elevator? In either case, Columbian will help you plan it 
just right for your problem...and your profit. Write today 
for your copy of the new Columbian Grain Tank Catalog. 


CcCOLUMBIAN 


- 


=, 


to the Future 


TEEL, Master- 


of animal by-products such as meat- 
and-bone scraps, tankage or fish meal. 
Corn and other grains as well as the 
oil meals, are low in calcium. Ground 
limestone is the least expensive feed 
source of calcium, usually costing 
less than 1¢ lb. and containing about 
38% available calcium. Excess cal- 
cium may reduce growth rate and 
increase the incidence of the disease, 
parakeratosis. Vitamin D is essential 
for the utilization of calcium and 
phosphorus and can be supplied by 
sunshine if swine are outdoors, and 
by fish oils, irradiated yeast or sun- 
cured legumes indoors, 


STEEL 


P. O. Box 4048-R — Kansas City, Mo. 


TAN K 


crafted by Columbian... First-for Lasting. Strength 


Calcium requirement ranges from 
0.55 to 0.65% of total ration. Feeds 
and/or supplements loaded with ex- 
cess amounts of calcium will retard 
growth rate, reduce feed efficiency 
and produce skin dermatitis. 


Phosphorus is relatively high in 
grains and protein concentrates and 
is usually low in molasses, beet pulp, 
pasture and roughages. Swine diets 
high in grain and plant protein sup- 
plements will usually contain from 
0.25 to 0.30% phosphorus, 50% of 
which is “unavailable” in the form 
of phytin phosphorus. Phosphorus re- 
quirements range in a descending or- 
der with age from 0.6 to 033% of 
the total ration. A deficiency of phos- 
phorus results in a _ reduction in 
growth rate, feed efficiency and blood 
phosphorus, and in severe cases ab- 
normal bone development and im- 
paired reproduction. 

Based on research at Purdue (AH 
Mimeo 182-1956), the phosphorus sup- 
plements rank in the following order: 
Dicalcium phosphate and monocal- 
cium phosphate equally good, fol- 


YOUR ELEVATOR EQUIPPED 
MEET COMPETITION 1960 


Burlington Elevator Co. 


SINCE 1893 


COMPANY 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER, GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. MEMBER, AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Basic infor- 
mation on the mineral and amino 
acid requirements of swine is pro- 
vided in the accompanying article 
by Dr. W. M. Beeson of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry at Purdue 
University. Dr. Beeson outlines up- 
to-date knowledge on requirements 
for various minerals, and he dis- 
cusses various aspects of amino acids 
in swine nutrition, including essen- 
tial amino acids required by pigs, 
the relation of amino acid and pro- 
tein requirements, and amino acid 
deficiencies in feedstuffs. This ar- 
ticle is the text of a talk by Dr. Bee- 
son at the Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference at Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege. 


lowed by steamed bone meal, deflu- 
orinated rock phosphate; then Cura- 
cao Island phosphate and finally soft 
phosphate with colloidal clay the 
poorest. 

Sodium and chlorine (salt) will be 
deficient in all common swine ra- 
tions. Be sure that all animals have 
continued access to all the salt they 
want. In addition to being required 
for many body functions, salt in- 
creases the palatability of other min- 
erals in a mixture. The dollar value 
of providing swine with adequate salt 
was shown in Purdue experiments 
conducted by Professor Vestal about 
10 years ago. Rations of corn, a soy- 
alfalfa protein supplement, and a 
mineral mixture of equal parts of 
limestone and steamed bone meal 
were fed free-choice, with and with- 
out salt to fattening swine in dry lot 
and on pasture. In the dry lot trial, 
1 lb. of salt saved 214 lb. of corn, 
46 lb. of protein supplement and 27 
lb. of minerals. Gains were doubled. 
On pasture, for each pound of salt 
consumed, there were 8 lb. of extra 
gain and a saving of $1.40 worth of 
feed. 

Salt requirement is met by adding 
0.5% to the complete ration or by 
supplying an equivalent amount daily 
in the protein or mineral supplement. 

Potassium deficiency has never 
been observed in swine on practical 
rations. Natural feedstuffs contain 
more than adequate potassium; there- 
fore, special supplementation is not 
indicated. 

Magnesium is required, but no data 
is available on the amount or neces- 
sity for extra additions to practical 
swine diets. 

Manganese deficiency is rare under 
average farm conditions and difficult 
to produce except with semi-purified 
diets. Manganese deficiency has the 
following effects: (1) no change in 
rate of gain or feed efficiency, (2) 
reduced skeletal growth and muscu- 
lar weakness, (3) increased fat dep- 
osition, (4) irregular estrual cy- 
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cles, (5) resorption of fetuses, (6) 


for swine has not been established. 


poor udder development, (7) de- | In the absence of adequate vitamin 


creased milk flow and (8) weak pigs 
with incoordinated action. 
Manganese requirement ranges 
from 20 to 40 parts per million (9 
to 18 mg./lb.) in the total ration. The 


By, several experiments have indi- 
cated a stimulation in growth rate 
and more efficient gains for hogs in 
dry lot when 0.15% cobalt chloride 
was added to practical rations. How- 
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HEDGING 


average natural swine diet contains | ever, jt is doubtful whether cobalt * 
9 
about 20 p.p.m. supplementation is necessary if the : ad 
Iron will be deficient for the suck- | diet is fortified with vitamin Bu. Two important words in your 


ling pig in dry os on rip a0 Iodine is a trace element which is Soybean, Soybean Meal, and 

o the sows’ ration will not preven j in sms: e) the i i 

this iron deficiency from developing. | in 

Prevent iron deficiency by either put- | swine. Iodine deficiency in natural e "» 

ting a shovel-full of clean sod in the feeds is geographical due to iodine de- ° ° 

pen or painting the sow’s udder daily | ficiency soils. Great Lakes Region, M ° ° 

With a solution of ferrous sulfate (1 | Pacific Northwest and other areas ttc e utchins Co. 

lb. per gallon of water). Either of isolated from the sea spray of the ? . 

these methods should be used from | eoast are usually low in iodine. Quan- ° 

birth until the pigs are placed on | titative minimum iodine requirements ARTHUR C. HARRISON 

pasture or until they are eating 0.25 | are not known, but feeding stabilized Partner in charge of ! 

lb. of a good creep ration daily. | iodized salt containing .007 to 0.15% Commodity Department ; 
Copper is required only in trace | iodine will prevent any occurrence of MEMBERS 

amounts, and either of the methods | iodine deficiency. One Wall St. Chicago Board of Trade 231 S. Le Salle Se, 

used to supply iron will also supply | Zine requirement of swine has not New York 3 one eee ob on Chicago 4, Ill. 

sufficient copper. | been established, but in (Zn) relation Digby 4-0700 0 ey ST. 2-1700 
Cobalt function and requirement | to curing swine parakeratosis on high- See 


PUT EXTRA GROWTH FACTORS 
in your poultry rations with . 


HYDROLYZED POULTRY | 
FEATHERS 85/90% PROTEIN PZU/S GROWTH FACTORS 


Repeated trials at the USDA Beltsville, Md., experimental farm, show 
that chicks fed rations containing 4% hydrolyzed poultry feathers make 
extra fast gains—about 8°% more than chicks fed the same ration, 
but without hydrolyzed poultry feathers. 


At least 15 different minerals exist in the ash of hydrolyzed poultry 
feathers. The most plentiful is silicon, with iron, calcium and aluminum 
following in that order. Traces of copper, cobalt, lead, tin, manganese, 
vanadium, zinc, molybdenum, potassium and arsenic are also present. 


At Beltsville the conclusion is tentatively reached that the mysterious 
growth factors lie not in any one of the minerals contained but in the 


particular combination hydrolyzed poultry feathers afford. 


HYDROLYZED POULTRY FEATHERS produce extra profits for feed mixers (they're less costly than other | 
protein supplements) and provide EXTRA GROWTH FACTORS for the grower. | 


Hydrolyzed fone Feathers are produced under license from B-M-K- Corporation to meet this AFCO definition: 'Hydro- 
lyzed Poultry Feathers is the product resulting from the treatment under pressure of clean, undecomposed feathers from 
slaughtered poultry, free of additives, and/or accelerators. Not less than 70% of its crude protein content shall consist of 


digestible protein.” 


These reputable producers are licensed to manufacture HYDROLYZED POULTRY FEATHERS: 


Contact the producer nearest your consuming point 


@® ALAGA RENDERERS, INC. @ P. O. Box 49, Canton, Georgia, Shipping Point—Heflin, Ala. 
@ IDEAL BY-PRODUCTS @ Division of Wilson & Toomer Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

@J. D. JEWELL, INC. @ Gainesville, Ga. 

®@ MARDEL BY-PRODUCT CORP. @ Salisbury, Md. 

® NORTH GEORGIA RENDERING CO. @ P.O. Box 256, Canton, Ga. 

@ POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS CO. @ Canton, Ga. 

SMITH-ROWLAND CO. Division of Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
@ VALLEY FEATHER CO., INC. @ Timberville, Va. 


P.O. BOX 1067 @ SALISBURY, MD. 


Owners of Hydrolyzed Poultry Feather Patent No. 2,702,245 
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e It’s nice also to have SWEET SUNI- 
CITRUS PULP around the dairy. Cows like 
its unique taste and “moo for more”’.* Dairy- 
men appreciate its added bulk content over 


other citrus pulps. 


Because they recognize 


the difference, our customers have bought out 
our supply of pulp completely for the past 
twenty years. Most have already ordered 
their supplies for 1957. We pledge to these 
constant customers that we will continue to 
uphold the high quality of SWEET SUNI- 
CITRUS PULP in the years to come. 


*Trademark 


Haines 


Products C. 


City, Fiorida 


Sales Agents: 


ee COCKE and COMPANY 
208 Williom-Oliver Building 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


JAckson 5-4576 


lt is ABSORBENCY in litter that counts 


@ Absorbs quicker 
@ Saves work 
@ Lasts longer 


e@ Final cost is less 
@ Resell as fertilizer 
@ Nationally advertised 


Send for details now 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Burlap 


or veneer 


All plastic 
inside & outside 


| 


| 
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calcium (1.0%) diets is of practical 
interest. 

Parakeratosis is a disease of young 
swine characterized by anorexia, re- 
tarded growth, severe dermatitis 
(mangy look) and diarrhea. Usually 
this disease results from feeding ex- 
cessive amounts of calcium (1.0%) 


| and low zine (less than 30 p.p.m.). It 


can be prevented or cured by feeding 
required amounts of calcium (0.5 to 
0.65%) and/or 50 to 100 ppm. of 
zinc. Even though this nutritional 
disease can be alleviated by these 
methods, unpublished research (Pur- 
due, 1956) has indicated that other 
biological factors besides calcium and 
zinc have an influence on either pro- 
ducing, preventing or curing swine 
parakeratosis. 

Sulfur has never been proven to 
be an essential element for swine in 
its (S) elemental or inorganic form. 
The sulfur requirements are fur- 
nished by the sulfur containing amino 
acids, methionine and cystine. 

AMINO ACIDS: No class of nutri- 
ents is more important and critical 
in swine rations than proteins or 
their components — amino acids. 
Swine are monogastric animals and 
are not capable of synthesizing all 
of the amino acids required for 
growth. A series of experiments at 
Cornell and Purdue have shown that 


pigs require 10 essential amino acids 
in their daily diet; namely arginine, 
histidine, isoleucine, leucine, lysine, 
methionine, phenylalanine, threonine, 
tryptophane and valine. A deficiency 
of any one or more of these indispens- 
able amino acids will result in poor 
growth, depressed appetite and ineffi- 
cient utilization of feed. 

Since corn furnishes 50% or more 
of the protein fed to swine, the basic 
problem is to furnish supplementary 
sources of protein that will compen- 
sate for the amino acid and total 
protein deficiencies of corn. Funda- 
mentally the protein requirements of 
swine are dependent on feeding the 
proper amounts and balance of es- 
sential amino acids. Recent reduction 
in the total protein requirements of 
swine has put more stress on the pro- 
tein supplement to be of higher quali- 
ty from the standpoint of essential 
amino acids as well as other nutri- 
tional factors. Successful protein 
supplementation of corn and other 
grains is dependent on supplying all 
of the essential amino acids in each 
feed. Hogs cannot eat an excess of 
amino acids today in order to supply 
the needs of tomorrow. Simulta- 
neous feeding of all the essential 
amino acids is necessary for most 
efficient and complete utilization. 


| Amino acids are not stored or car- 


General Mills uses feed bags sewn with 


“Super Cordura’ rayon for greater strength... lower cost 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Now... the extra strength of Du Pont 
“Super Cordura’’* high tenacity rayon 
makes possible more efficient sewing 
for multi-wall bags. The Feed Division 
of General Mills, for example, has found 
that bags sewn with “Super Cordura’’ 
have greater strength than those sewn 
with conventional thread . . . and the 
cost is lower! 

What’s more, General Mills prefers 
“Super Cordura’’ for its bag-closing 
operations, too. The Du Pont yarn is 


Advantages of 
“SUPER CORDURA” thread 
for bag sewing 


Lower cost 

¢ Greater strength 

Improved sewability 

¢ Reduced thread inventory 
¢ Uniform properties 


treated with a special lubricant finish 
to insure good sewability. The extra 
strength of “Super Cordura’’ reduces 
breaks during sewing. . . lets one size 
yarn replace several conventional sizes, 
lowering thread inventory. 

Consider the advantages of bagssewn 
with Du Pont “Super Cordura’’ the 
next time you place an order for multi- 
wall... and use “Super Cordura’”’ in 
closing your own filled bags. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Textile Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
*Super Cordura” is Du Pont's registered trademork 


for its high tenacity rayon yarn 


REG. pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


‘DU PONT Cor dura” q 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


| 
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ried over to meet the body require- 
ments for the next day. The prayer 


of the pig should be “give me this | 
day my daily needs of essential amino 


acids.” 
In order to fully explain the rela- 


tion of amino acids to swine nutri- | 


tion, it is necessary to discuss three 
phases of this subject: (1) Essential 
amino acids required and some of 
their effects on pigs, (2) the relation 
of amino acid and protein require- 


ments and (3) amino acid deficiencies | 


in natural feedstuffs. 


Essential Amino Acids: The levels 
of amino acids required to meet the 
needs for growing swine are present- 
ed in Table 1. Quantitative require- 
ments for the weanling pig have been 
determined for all the essential 


amino acids excepting arginine, histi- | 


dine and leucine. It will not be nec- 


essary to discuss each essential amino | 
acid, but in some cases special com- | 
ment is needed to clarify the require- | 
ment and a few samples of the effects | 


of a deficiency will be given. 


Arginine can be synthesized by the 


pig at a rate sufficient to permit 60% 
of normal 
quires a dietary source of arginine for 
maximum growth (Mertz et 
1952). Weanling pigs fed a purified 
diet containing 0.20% arginine gained 
1.21 lb. while those receiving no ar- 
ginine gained 0.72 Ib. (Table 2). In 
the same experiment, the pigs de- 


prived of leucine, phenylalanine and | 


valine either lost weight or gained a 
negligible amount. From these data, 
it quite evident that arginine is 
synthesized by the pig but not at a 
rapid enough rate to support maxi- 
mum growth. Tissue analysis experi- 
ments (Williams et al., 1954) have 
indicated that the pig requires 0.91% 
arginine from some source, but ob- 
viously this cannot be taken as a die- 
tary requirement since body synthesis 
occurs. No minimum levels have been 
established for arginine requirement, 
but 1.77% of the protein in the diet 
is adequate to meet the needs along 
with the amount synthesized by the 
pig 

Histidine requirement has not been 
clearly defined. Brinegar (1952) sug- 
gested that 
histidine does not exceed 1.9% of the 
protein in the ration. Limited data 
from Purdue (unpublished) has indi- 
cated that a weanling pig can grow 
at a normal rate (1.10 to 1.21 Ib. 
daily) on a semi-purified diet con- 
taining 0.3007 L-histidine which cor- 
responds to 2.3% of the protein. Re- 
cently Williams et al. (1954) has es- 
timated by tissue analysis a histidine 
requirement of 0.34% of the diet. 
Practical swine rations do not con- 
tain excessive levels of histidine (0.34 


Is 


to 046%) but probably enough to 
meet the daily needs. Corn is rela- 
tively low in histidine (0.21%). 
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Leucine is present in_ sufficient 
amounts in corn and various protein 
supplements to meet the tentative 
requirements of the weanling pig. Re- 
cently Eggert et al. (1955) has shown | NEW 


that the L-leucine requirement of the | 
EQUIPMENT 


suckling pig (starting weight 2.5 Ib.) 

is more than 1.00% but does not ex- 
ceed 1.25% of the diet. This is equiva- 
lent to not more than 5.0% of the 
dietary protein. Weanling pigs will 
grow at a normal rate if the diet 
contains 0.8% L-leucine or 6.0% of | 
the dietary protein (Beeson et al. | 
1953c). Considering the difference in 
age, these values are in fairly close 
agreement. 

Lysine is one of the amino acids 
which is most frequently deficient in 
swine rations. A lysine deficiency is 
characterized by loss of weight, re- 
duced appetite, poor feed efficiency, 
rough dry hair coat and a general 
emaciated condition. Adding 2.0% 
DL-lysine-HCIl to the diet of the 
deficient pig caused an immediate im- 
provement in growth rate, appetite 
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new equipment, 
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pair. You'll find 
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REPORT 


“We’ve produced beef cheaper 
and faster than ever before...” 


Named “outstanding young farmer of 
the year” by Norwalk, Ohio, Jaycees, 
James Yingling credits supplements tn 
with ‘Stilbosol’ with “best gains we've \ be 
ever had.” ee 
by Eugene S. Hahnel be 


Because he bought all the feed, James 
Yingling was able to keep extremely accu- 
rate records on 21 head of western, grade 
Angus steers. His drylot ration consisted of 
ground corn and cob, mixed hay (alfalfa- 
timothy-clover), and a supplement with 
‘Stilbosol.’ His steers averaged 2.5 pounds 
gain a day, at a cost of only 13.4¢ per pound 
of gain . . . over a feeding period of 210 days. 


Yingling was pleased with the job ‘Stilbosol’- 
fortified supplements did for him. “We've 
had the best gains on ‘Stilbosol’ that we’ve 
ever had,” he reports. “We've kept accu- 
rate records this year and produced beef 
cheaper and faster than ever before. We're 
glad this new development is available to 
cattle feeders.” 


“Our feed dealer... knows what he’s 
doing” — James went out of his way to 
comment on the help he got from the feed 
industry. “Our feed dealer is always anxious 
to help us. He knows what he’s doing, 
knows our problems, and is always ready 
to help. Any time we have a problem he 
can’t solve, he gets in touch with the feed 
manufacturer’s representative and we get 
immediate service. In our opinion the feed 
manufacturers are doing a good job of 
bringing ‘Stilbosol’ to the feeder. We think 
it’s wonderful.” 


Yingling (left) and Clint Missler, feeding advisor 
(right), work closely together to make the fastest,» 
most economical gains with Yingling's cattle. Clint 
first convinced James he would profit by feeding 
supplements with ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Lilly products 
for the feed industry 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


PROCAINE-PENICILLIN-G 

CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
VITAMIN 
‘STILBOSOL’ 


Young Yingling farms 158 acres in Huron County, 
Ohio. He usually plans to feed three groups of 20 
head a year. Ten brood sows following his cattle 
are doing fine. The story of this young farmer will 
be read by cattle feeders throughout the country in , College Research Foundation, Inc., under its U. S. 
Lilly ads in 15 form magazines. - 1876 - Eightieth Anniversary - 1956 + Patent No. 2751303. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6,INDIANA 


*Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for 
Diethylstilbestro! Premix which is manufactured and 
sold under exclusive license granted by lowa State 


‘Stilbosol’ is sold only to the 
feed manufacturing industry. 
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AUREOMYCIN increases egg 
production 6.5% in high 


producing layers 


In a trial at Teras A & M College 200 White Leghorn 
hens were divided into two groups of 100 hens each. 
After a one-month adjustment period, production 
averaged 70% in both groups. The experiment was 
then started with one group receiving AUREOMY- 
CIN at & level of 5 grams per ton of feed, the other 
at a level of 50 grams of AUREOMYCIN chlortetra- 
cycline per ton of feed. Over the next ten-month 
period, the group of hens receiving the higher level 
of AUREOMYCIN showed an average increase in 
egg production of 6.5% over that of the group re- 
ceiving the lower level of AUREOMYCIN. Each dol- 
lar spent for AUREOMYCIN produced 53 extra eggs. 


2 AUREOMYCIN brings hens out 
of laying slump, increases egg 
production 29% —hatchability 26% 


In a trial in Texas, 6,000 New Hampshire pullets 
were divided into 4 pens of 1,500 birds each. Pullets 
reached 50% production at six months of age and 
continued at this rate for 3 months when the rate of 
production fell off sharp!y to 37%. AUREOMYCIN 
at the level of 200 grams per ton of feed was added 
to the ration in 2 pens for a period of 16 days. These 
two pens made a rapid recovery showing 29% in- 
crease in egg production over the 2 pens not receiv- 
ing AUREOMYCIN during this 16-day period. This 
test also showed a 26% increase in hatchability from 
the feeding of AUREOMYCIN. 


3 AUREOMYCIN increases early 
egg production, maintains late 
production at a higher level 


In a 12-month trial in Utah, 600 White Leghorn 
hens were placed on a feed containing 100 grams 
of AUREOMYCIN chlortetracycline per ton with 
another 600 White Leghorn hens receiving no 
AUREOMYCIN supplementation used as controls. 
During the trial, extremely cold weather stressed 
the birds on several occasions. The hens receiving 
AUREOMYCIN showed an increased early egg pro- 
duction and maintained late production at a higher 
level than the hens receiving no AUREOMYCIN. 
Over a one-year production period, the controls 
averaged 54.4% production and those receiving 
AUREOMYCIN averaged 60.2% production. The 
600 hens receiving AUREOMYCIN-—at an approxi- 
mate extra feed cost of $276—produced 1476 more 
dozens of eggs. With eggs selling at 35¢ per dozen, 
that means 517 more dollars, or an extra return 
over the cost of AUREOMYCIN of $241. 


4 AUREOMYCIN increases egg 
production 18%, cuts feed costs 
per dozen eggs 


In a 196-day trial in Alabama, one group of 837 New 
Hampshire breeding hens received no AUREOMY- 
CIN in their feed. Another group of 525 hens re- 
ceived AUREOMYCIN at the level of 50 grams per 
ton of feed. The group of hens receiving AUREO- 
MYCIN showed an increase of 18% in egg production 
over the controls, averaging 14 more eggs per hen 
for the 196-day period. Hens fed AUREOMYCIN 
required 1.3 pounds less feed to produce a dozen eggs. 
With feed costs at $80 per ton, this means a saving 
of 4%¢ per dozen eggs. Eggs from the group fed 
AUREOMYCIN averaged 5% more in weight. 


5 AUREOMYCIN increases 
egg production 16.3% in the 
presence of CRD 


In another trial in Georgia, 2,916 New Hampshire 
breeding hens showing clinical symptoms of chronic 
respiratory disease were divided into two groups. 
One group of higher lucing hens continued on 
the regular ration wi it AUREOMYCIN supple- 
mentation. The other ip of lower-producing hens 
received AUREOMY( at the level of 100 grams 
per ton of feed. The group fed AUREOMYCIN 
started to improve immediately and, over the next 
45 days, jumped fron per cent egg production 7.4 
below that of the cont to a per cent egg produc- 
tion 8.9 above the co ls—an improvement in per 
cent egg production of 16.3, 


G@ AUREOMYCIN increases egg 
production 18% in hot weather 
—produces 47 more eggs 
per 100 pounds of feed 


In a 100-day trial at Arizona College, in tempera- 
tures up to 103 degrees the addition of AUREOMY- 
CIN at a level of 50 grams per ton of feed to the 
ration of White Leghorns increased egg production 
189% ...and produced 47 more eggs per 100 pounds 
of feed. In another hot weather test of 112 days at 
Arizona, hens laying at the rate of only 27.7% but 
showing no symptoms of disease were placed on a 
ration containing 50 grams of AUREOMYCIN chlor- 
tetracycline per ton. This increased egg production 
47%—produced 74 more eggs per 100 pounds of feed. 


"7 AUREOMYCIN increases egg 
production 39% in winter months 
in low producing hens 


In a trial at Jowa State College, approximately 120 
New Hampshire pullets were divided into 12 groups. 
These birds were fed, during a four-month period, a 
ration without AUREOMYCIN supplementation. 
During this period, the decline in egg production was 
unusually rapid. When AUREOMYCIN was added 
at a level of 100 grams per ton of feed to the rations 
of the 8 lowest-producing groups, egg production 
improved immediately. During the 60-day period fol- 
lowing the incorporation of AUREOMYCIN in the 
feed, these 8 groups showed an average increase in 
egg production of 39%. 


& AUREOMYCIN maintains high 
egg production over a longer 
period, produces 13,000 more 
chicks per 1,000 hens 


In a trial in Georgia, one group of 630 New Hamp- 
shire breeding hens was placed on feed containing 
AUREOMYCIN at the level of 100 grams per ton. 
Another group of 630 hens received no antibiotic 
supplementation. As growing pullets, both of these 
groups of birds had suffered from CRD. The level of 
100 grams of AUREOMYCIN chlortetracycline led 
to an increased early egg production and was respon- 
sible for maintaining late production at a higher 
level. Over a 11-month period, the group of hens re- 
ceiving AUREOMYCIN showed a 10% improvement 
in egg production over the controls. Results also 
showed a 5.4% increase in hatchability of the eggs 
from hens fed AUREOMYCIN, resulting in 13,048 
more chicks per 1,000 hens. 


— 
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of many trials at 
experiment stations 
q and poultry farms 


feed” 


...that’s your profit sales message when your 
layer and breeder feeds contain the right 
amount of the right antibiotic: Aureomycin 


Many feed manufacturers have been using this sales 
message successfully for many months...and bring- 
ing EXTRA RETURNS to farm flock owners and to 
producers of market and hatching eggs. 

The right amount of AUREOMYCIN in layer and 
breeder mashes provides all these extras: 


. More eggs over a longer period 

. More early and late season eggs 

. More eggs per 100 lbs. of feed 

. More eggs in presence of disease 

More eggs in times of stress 

More chicks from increased hatchability 


Each and every one of these advantages has been 
proved in the Experiment Station and poultry farm 
trials described on the opposite page. These trials are 
a few of the many that have been made with AUREO- 
MYCIN in layer and breeder feeds. 


A special leaflet on AUREOMYCIN for layers is now 
available for use by feed manufacturers. Write for free 
supply. American Cyanamid Company, Animal Feed 
Dept., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


for more dollars, from more eggs 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 
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The BIG PLUS in pelleting that only Sprout-Waldron offers is 
an unequalled ability to plan and supply complete in- 
stallations to meet your needs. 


PLUS the know-how to save you money in first costs and also 
in production costs year in and year out... 


PLUS acontinuous research program aimed at only one goal— 
to provide you with better equipment, better methods... 


PLUS a proven record of constant leadership in developing 
new designs to reduce pelleting costs further... 
PLUS unmatched sales, service, engineering, and manufac- 


PLUS a reliability based on 90 years of service to the feed 


You get these extra values at no additional cost with every 


r~For bes 
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gives 


turing facilities... 
industry. 


Sprout-Waldron machine. 


¢ end results— 


JUNIOR ACE 


The Junior Ace is a small-scale Pellet Ace. 
It has all of its big brother’s cost-saving 
features. Small feed manufacturers and 
custom mixers can save money year after 
year with the Junior Ace. Write for Bul- 
letin 165. 


you 


fs 


Bulletin 100. 
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ON 
start with spROUT-WALDR | 
~ ré 
NEW 


This louvered cooler is another Sprout- 
Waldron first in solving feed mill operat- 
ing problems. To provide faster, more eco- 
nomical results, it is uniquely constructed 
so that the cooling and drying air is forced 
through the pellets regardless of how par- 
tially filled the column might be. The 
movable louvers can be substituted in exist- 
ing coolers. Write for Bulletin 166. 


Here’s the world’s most copied pellet mill—has been 
ever since its introduction. In the Pellet Ace there are 
more cost-saving features than in any other pellet mill. 
And new ones are being added regularly through con- 
tinuing research and engineering developments. Get all 
the details before buying your first mill, replacing an 
old one, or enlarging your facilities. Do so and you'll 
save money—not just once, but every day. Write for 
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Table 1—Essential Amino Acid Requirements of Swine 


Amino acid requirements Calculated 
Protein % of % of amino acid require- 
level total protein in ments for total ration Reference 

— — 18% protein level! 
I. 32 Mertz et al (1952) 
3.09 54 Beeson et al (1953¢) To Cut Grinding costs, 
“Isoleucine ° 18 57 Brinegar et al (1950b) 
L-Leucine* 13.2 0.80 6.06 1.09 Beeson ef al (1953c) Cut Your Grain with 
L-Lysine 23.8 1.00 4.20 76 Shelton et al (195ib)t — 
DL-Methioninet 21.0 0.60 2.86 51 Shelton et al (195la)% 
DL-Phenylalanine 13.0 0.46 3.54 64 Beeson et al (1953b) 
L-Threonine 13.2 0.40 3.03 54 Beeson et al (1953c)% 
DL-Tryptophane 24.5 0.20 0.82 AS Shelton et al (195ic) 
L-Valine 12.8 0.40 3.12 56 Jackson et al (1953) 


HARD-FACED 
HAMMERS 


*This level is adequate but minimum requirement has not been estabiished 
+Cystine can replace one half (0.3%) of the methionine requirement. 

_ $Similar but slightly higher requirements have been presented on lysine (5.5% protein) by 
Brinegar et al (19502) and for methionine (3.2% protein) by Curtin et al (1952b). Baby pig re- 
quirement for threonine is 3.46% protein (Sewell et al, 1953). 

“This is assuming that the amino acid requirement is directly proportional to the protein level 
fed (Brinegar et al, 1950a). 


and thriftiness. This is typical of the | for the pig has not been completely 
dramatic and immediate response to | determined. However, in this experi- 
amino acid supplementation. There is | ment (Beeson et al., 1953b), approxi- 
no lag. Pigs react to the absence of | mately 30% of the phenylalanine re- 
an essential amino acid very rapidly. | quirement was met by tyrosine. Since Whatever your product, whatever your hommermill, 
Of course borderline deficiencies will | tyrosine can replace part of the aa <7 there is a Pacal hard-faced Hammer that will lower 
not give as acute results. Quantita- | phenylalanine required by the rat x your costs. Write or call Hammer Department. 
tive studies by Brinegar et al. (1950a) | (Womack and Rose, 1934), it was as- 

have shown that the lysine require- | sumed that it likely has an analagous Velaphene Midway 6-9456 

ment of the weanling pig is 1.2% of | function with the pig. There is no evi- 
the ration or 5.5% of the protein. Re- | dence that phenylalanine deficiency 
search at Purdue (Shelton et al., | ever occurs in practical swine rations, 
1951b) indicated that lysine was re- 
quired at a lower level—4.2% of the 
protein. Practical studies on supple- 
mentation of natural feeds agree 

more closely with the lower figure; . 
therefore, the lower level is used in 
Table 1. Lysine is likely to be defi- 
cient in practical swine rations and 
should be carefully checked, 

Methionine and Cystine’ studies 
with pigs (Shelton et al., 1951a; Cur- 
tin et al. 1952c) have definitely 
shown that approximately one half of 
the methionine requirement can be 
met by cystine. This is an important 
relationship because usually natural 
feedstuffs provide only a minimum 
amount of methionine and the re- 
mainder of the requirement must 
come from cystine. Curtin et al. 
(1952c) reported the methionine plus 
cystine requirement for the weanling 
pig is approximately 0.7% of the ra- 
tion containing 22% protein. This cor- 
responds to 3.2% of the protein and 
1.7% can be replaced with cystine. 
Earlier work (Shelton et al., 195la) 
has indicated that on a ration con- 
taining 21.0% protein plus adequate 
cystine (0.3% or more), the methio- 
nine requirement is 0.3% of the diet. 
Since natural protein supplements 
contain both methionine and cystine, 
the combined values should be used 
in calculations and the amount that 
cystine can contribute should be lim- 
ited to 50% of the methionine re- 
quirement. 

Phenylalanine has been set at 
0.46% of the diet (13% protein) or 
3.54% of the protein (Beeson et al., 
1953b). The sparing action of: tyro- 
sine on the phenylalanine requirement 
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as an excellent 
investment” 


Says Jack E. White, 
Van Buren, Arkansas 


“We haven't spent a cent for repairs on our Brower Mixer 
and it is very economical to operate. We use the Mixer to 
make our own brand of feeds to sell, for custom mixing, 
and we also mix feeds for our own livestock. The Brower 
Mixer does a top-notch job and from our own experience, 


we can recommend it to 


anyone as an excellent in- 


vestment.”’ 


BROWER 
MIXER 


World’s Largest Selling Mixer! Mixes a per- 
fect blend in approximately 10 minutes—at 
a power cost of 3¢ to 5¢ per ton. Above and 
below-floor models. Five’ sizes—mixing ca- 
pacities of 700, 1200, 2000, 3000, 4000 lbs. 
per batch. Heavy welded steel construction 
—built to give years of trouble-free service. 
Many exclusive features. 


30 DAY TRIAL. WRITE for full details 


BROWER MFG. CO. 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, Hl. 


| especially since tyrosine can partially 
meet the needs for phenylalanine. 
Tryptophan was the first amino 
acid to be identified as essential for 
the pig (Beeson et al. 1949). Al- 
though the amount required in the 
diet (0.15 to 0.20%) is rather low, 
many practical swine rations are 
either deficient or are on the border- 


line of being adequate. Qualitative 
studies on tryptophan have shown 
rather clearly the gross effects of 


feeding pigs on diets low in trypto- 
phan, even in the presence of all the 
other nutrients needed by the pig. 
This condition of a rough hair coat, 
dry skin, depraved appetite (chewing 
board fence), loss in weight and low- 
ered feed intake is typical of amino 
acid deficiency disease. Adding tryp- 
tophan to the diet of the pig either 
the 14th or 21st day of the experi- 
ment caused an immediate response 
and recovery. Emphasis should be 
placed on the fact that an acute de- 
ficiency of any one of the “10 essen- 
tial amino acids” for the pig has the 
same effect as a lack of total protein. 

Relation of Amino Acid Balance to 
Protein Requirement: Levels of crude 
protein recommended to meet the re- 
quirements of swine are based essen- 
tially on supplying adequate amounts 
and balance of the 10 essential 
amino acids. Protein supplements are 
by nature borderline in one or more 
essential amino acid(s); therefore, 
in order to compensate for the ‘‘weak- 
est link in the amino acid chain,” ex- 
cessive amounts of total protein are 


| monium 


| search 


| nished by 
| ammonium citrate. Apparently wean- 
| ling pigs have a low protein require- 
| ment 

| sential 


fed. This point is best illustrated by 
research that has been conducted by 
supplementing diets with pure amino 
acids. 

In classification of the amino acids 
for pigs (Mertz et al., 1952), it was 
shown that if the 10 indispensable 
amino acids were fed at the proper 
balance and level, a weanling pig 
(30 lb.) could grow normally on 
7.4% protein from amino acids and 
3.9% protein equivalent from diam- 
citrate (113% total crude 
protein). Pigs on this diet gained 1.12 
to 1.29 lb. daily which is even above 
the average for pigs of that weight 
and age on practical rations. Rations 
of this type are far from practical, 
but it indicates that the high level 
of protein required in pig feeding is 


due to the poor quality of protein 
balance of amino acids. Although 
these experiments were conducted 


with pure synthetic diets, other re- 
has shown that the same 
principles apply to balancing corn 
with amino acids. 

Subsequent research (Beeson et al., 
1953c; Jackson et al., 1953) has indi- 
cated that weanling pigs will grow at 
a normal rate (1 lb. daily) on a diet 
containing 13.2% crude protein fur- 
corn, amino acids and di- 


(11.3 to 13.0%) when the es- 
amino acids are fed in the 
right amounts and in the proper bal- 


| ances. These data also reveal that the 
| pig can synthesize dispensable amino 
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acids from non-protein nitrogen com- 
pounds such as diammonium citrate. 
However, using nonprotein nitrogen 
to supplement a diet limited by es- 
sential amino acids will not stimulate 
growth. The low protein values men- 
tioned (11.3 and 13.0%) certainly do 
not represent the protein require- 
ments of pigs fed practical swine ra- 
tions but only serve to illustrate the 
potential possibilities of reducing 
the protein requirements by amino 
acid supplementation. 

Using natural feedstuffs, it usually 
requires 18% crude protein in the diet 
to meet the daily needs for weanling 
(25 to 30 lb.) pigs. Thus, higher lev- 
els of protein are required with a 
combination of grain and protein sup- 
plement in order to furnish adequate 
amounts of certain limiting amino 
acids. In most swine rations, the bor- 
derline or limiting amino acids are 
tryptophan, lysine and occasionally 
methionine. 

Recently the committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council on swine nu- 
trition (Beeson et al., 1953a) made 
the following recommendations on 
protein requirements for swine: 


Protein Requirements in Percentage of Total 
Ration 


Live- Crude 
Description weight protein 
Ib. % 
50 16 
14 
Pregnant female and 
breeding boars 
500 14 
Lactating female 
350 15 
Although lower requirements for 


protein have been suggested by sever- 
al workers, these values represent the 
protein required by swine under 
usual feeding conditions. 

Amino Acid Deficiencies in Natural 
Feedstuffs: When one protein supple- 
ment is combined with corn at 18% 
protein level, the amino acids which 
are deficient or on the borderline (7) 
of being deficient are as follows: 

Limiting 
Combination Amino acid 
Corn + cottonseed 


meal Lysine 
Corn + fish meal Tryptophan (?) 
Corn + linseed mea! Lysine 


Corn + meal and 
bone scraps 

Corn + soybean meal 

Corn + tankage 


Tryptophan and 
histidine (?) 
Methionine 
Tryptophan and 
methionine |?) 
Question marks have been placed 
by those amino acids which have 
not been proven to be deficient by 
actual feeding experiments or, in 
some cases, there is disagreement. 
Sufficient evidence is available to 
state rather definitely that corn ra- 
tions balanced with either cottonseed 
meal or linseed meal lack adequate 
lysine. Tryptophan becomes the lim- 
iting amino acid when fishmeal, meat 
and bone scraps, and tankage are 
used as the sole source of protein 


wth corn. Soybean meal is commonly | 


accepted as being deficient in methio- 


nine. Even though corn-tankage diets | 


indicate a borderline deficiency in me- 
thionine, Purdue studies have shown 
no improvement either in growth rate 
or feed efficiency by adding 0.2% DL- 
methionine to a corn-tankage ration 
for swine. Calculated values indicate 
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Table 2—Pig Response to Amino Acid Supple- 
mentation of Corn-Tankage and Corn-Meat 
Scrap Rations* (14.5% Crude Protein) 


Daily Feed/Ib. 

Ration ain ain 
39 19 
Tankage + 0.6% Dl-lysine ... 1.35 3.17 
Tankage + 0.2% DL-methionine 1.27 3.22 
Tankage + 0.1% DlL-tryptophan 1.54 3.11 
Tankage + 3 amino acids .... 1.51 3.21 
Meat and bone scraps ....... 1.13 3.45 
Meat and bone scraps + 


*Weanling pigs fed from 30 to 125 Ib. in 
weight. (Henson, J. N., and Beeson, W. M., 
Purdue, 1955.) 

that histidine is low in corn and meat 
and bone scrap rations; but since the 
minimum histidine requirement has 
not been established, further research 
needs to be conducted before the final 
answer is known. The results of add- 
ing amino acids to meat by-product 
rations are given in Table 2. 


Summary 
The results to date on the amino 
acid requirements of swine permit 
the following statements: 
1. Pigs require 10 “essential” amino 
acids; namely arginine, histidine, iso- 
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leucine, leucine, lysine, methionine, 
phenylalanine, threonine, tryptophan 
and valine in their diet for maximum 
growth and development. 

2. If the essential amino acids are 
fed in the proper amounts and bal- 
ance, the remainder of the protein 
requirements can be supplied by non- 
essential amino acids or nonprotein 
nitrogen. 

3. Essential amino acids must be 
fed simultaneously for optimum con- 
version and use in the body. 

4. Crude protein levels necessary to 
meet the requirements of swine are 
based essentially on the ability of a 
protein supplement to supply ade- 
quate amounts of the 10 essential 
amino acids to balance the diet. 

5. The most critical limiting amino 
acids in swine feeds in order of pos- 
sible deficiency are (1) tryptophan, 
(2) lysine and (3) methionine. 

6. There is a real possibility of 
improving swine diets and lowering 
the protein requirements by supple- 
menting the ration with pure amino 
acids when they are manufactured in 
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| 


large enough, quantities to be eco- 
nomical. Eventually swine diets will 
be compounded on an amino acid 
basis rather than crude protein. 


7. Amino acid requirements as per- 
centage of the diet are very closely 
related to the energy or caloric value 
of the diet as well as the crude pro- 
tein level 
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1406 E. 47th Avenue, Denver 16 NORTH CAROLINA Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Harris-Crane, Inc. 10216 Denton Road, Dallas 9 
wane 221 S. Church St., Charlotte 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. weses Ou Pont Company of Canada Limited, 85 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto 
P. O. Box 1663, Boise ono Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
wwe Davis Enterprises, Inc. 650 W. 8th South, Sait Lake City 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. O19 Perry St., Gayton: 


WASHINGTON 
620 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines OREGON Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 4000 First Avenue South 
Grandone, Inc., Needham 3960 Seattle 4 
N 1 
MINNESOTA arth, Spotene 208. U. 5. pAT.OF8 
Agricultural Services, Inc. PENNSYLVANIA WISCONSIN 
402 Flour Exchange Bldg. P. R. Markley, Inc. La Budde Feed & Grain Co. | BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Minneapolis Lafayette Bidg., Phila. 6 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2 


¥ 
- 
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“Concentrated” MONEY 


Money is concentrated right in the strong sales appeal 
of Florida Citrus Pulp. This popular cattle feed piled 
up an impressive sales volume of nearly 300,000 tons 
last year alone. You stand to benefit regularly from the 
consistent advertising program we maintain in leading 
farm publications. These ads are designed to pull 
inquiries which will be passed along to you. You can 
add this proven product to your line with complete 
confidence that those profitable consumer dollars will 
soon "concentrate" in your pocket. Write, right now, 
for information on a dealership of your own. 


] 


NAME 


P.O. Box 1459 Winter Haven, Florida Dept. H 


Fortify your feeds with 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


(Especially Prepared for Dry Mix Feeding) 

Supplies: Vitamin B,. activity, live yeast digestive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
other potent unidentified factors. Improves appetite, digestion (including rumen 
aid), health, growth, production. Increases feed utilization — lowers feed cost. 


Live yeast values improve feeding results in recent State conducted tests. 
New Yeast Folder Available 
write ... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. . CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


VE Quarantine on 
2 N.J. Hog Farms 
Imposed by USDA 


WASHINGTON — A federal quar- 
antine has been placed on two hog 
farms at Secaucus, N.J., to prevent 
interstate spread of vesicular exan- 
thema (VE), U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials announce. 

This serious virus disease of swine 
was diagnosed in the Secaucus herds 
in November and a state quarantine 
of the premises was imposed. Regu- 
latory officials are now working with 
owners of the swine in efforts to 
reach agreement on disposal of the 
8,000-9,000 animals affected. 

A previous VE outbreak, involving 
some 1,300 hogs, was diagnosed in 
another herd at Secaucus last Au- 
gust. Prompt slaughter of all in- 
fected and exposed animals and a 
thorough cleanup and disinfection of 
the premises eliminated the out- 
break, which was the first new ap- 
pearance of VE in the USS. since 
November, 1955. 

The disease reached epidemic pro- 
portions in the U.S. during 1952 and 
1953, when 42 states reported that 
they had infected swine. Aggressive 
control and eradication measures 
succeeded in sharply reducing the 
incidence of VE. 


Cotton Group Builds 
Alabama Broiler Plant 


BOAZ, ALA.—A 32,000-sq.-ft. poul- 
try dressing plant is being construct- 
ed by the Cotton Producers Associa- 
tion at Boaz, Ala. The plant will 
serve poultry growers in the Sand 
Mountain and north Alabama area. 
With a capacity potential of 200,000 
broilers per week, it will be the third 
Gold Kist poultry plant. Others are 
located at Canton and Holly Springs, 
Ga. 

A continuous offal and feather re- 


| moval system will facilitate cleanli- 


ness at all times. Water will remove 
the offal and feathers to a specially 
designed room where they will be sep- 


arated from the water and loaded on | 
trucks for transportation to Cotton | 


Producers Association's 


rendering | 


plant at Canton, Ga. There they will | 


be processed and sold as feather tank- 


| age and poultry by-product meal. 


The 
regional 


Cotton Producers Assn., a 
marketing and purchasing 


cooperative, serves Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama and Tennessee. It manufac- 
tures and purchases feeds, seeds, fer- 


tilizer, insecticides and miscellaneous 
farm supplies for its members, and 
serves as a marketing agency for 
members’ pecans, cotton, grains, 
peanuts and poultry. In addition, the 
association markets cotton and 
pecans for members in other states. 


HEADS RIVER CLUB 

KANSAS CITY—Oscar M. Straube, 
president of Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, and board chairman of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., has been elected president of 
the River Club here. Mr. Straube, an 
early member of the club, has served 
as a director. 


DIGESTIBLE! 


THAT’S ONE OF 
THE BIG 
DIFFERENCES 


OYSTER 
SHELLS 


TESTS show that pure, soft EGGSHELL 
BRAND Oyster Shells turn into egg shells 
in as little as 6 hours after consumption. 
Substitutes just aren't as palatable. In- 
sist on the shells softened by centuries 
of aging at the bottom of Mobile Bay— 
EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shells. 


EGGSHELL BRAND 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Write tor 

the com 
plete re- 
seore 
dete o* 
stobilized 
vitomin 
oils. 


Much of your pre-crushing and con- 
trolled feeding of materials can be best 
handled by a Sprout-Waldron Crusher- 
Feeder. For crushing corn cobs or reduc- 
ing pressed cake in huge volumes, large 
sawtooth crushers are available. 


61 LOGAN STREET °* 


Fe/475 


Built for years of rugged duty 


Whatever your problem in coarse size reduction, there’s a 
Sprout-Waldron Crusher to provide the one best answer. You 
have the widest possible selection of all types and sizes at 
Sprout-Waldron . . . all designed for top efficiency and economy. 
With every machine, at no extra cost, 
you get Sprout-Waldron’s BIG PLUS. It 
provides expert engineering guidance on 
installation and applications...plus finest 
workmanship and service... plus 100% re- 
liability. Write for full details now. 


SPre uT WALDRON 


MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MILLS + 
STONE MILLS © 
CONVEYORS + 
ANDO FEEDERS 
BULK FEED TRUCKS 
UNITS « 


MIKERS 


AO 


HAMMER, ROLLER. ATTRITION. AND BURR 
SCREW. BELT AND PNEUMATIC 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 
* REELS SEPARATORS 
SMITH PERMAGLA 
BUHLER BROS. FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 


* CUTTER RUSHERS 
AND ASP 
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Hubbard Appoints Four | for the past 12 years has been with 
To Sales Territories 


the Arcady Farms Milling Co. 

Mr. Anthrop, who will represent 
the company in central Indiana, was 
formerly state sales manager for the 
Moorman Manufacturing Co., and 
territory manager for the feed divi- 
sion of Glidden Co. Mr. Berryman 
has been in feed sales work since 
1946 in Indiana and will cover the 
Kokomo area. 


ATTENTION manvracrturers or 
DOG and PET FOODS 


Increase Your Sales By Using 


STABILIZED 


Sheep Feeder Dies 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — 
Charles S. Culp, founder of C. S. Culp 
& Sons, one of the oldest and largest 
sheep feeding and buying firms in the 
U.S., died here at the age of 88. 

Mr. Culp conceived the idea of us- 
ing feed lot operations on sheep in 
1895. C. S. Culp & Sons, which an- 
nually handles over 1 million sheep, 
| has feeding plants at Lamar and 
| Rocky Ford, Col. Salt Lake City be- 
| came the firm’s headquarters in 
1917. 


High Protein C H E E S E M EAL Palatable 


Guaranteed Minimum Protein 60% 


E. ©. Martin George Ord For Samples and Quotations Wire—Write—Phone 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
WALDO, WISCONSIN 
Phone Cascade, Wisc., LA 8-3331 or Chilton 116 


Allerd Anthrop K. Berryman 


MARION, IND.—Four new terri- 
tory representatives have been added | 
to the Hubbard Milling Company 
staff at Marion, Ind., according to | 
Ogden Confer, vice president and 
manager of the feed division. They 
are George Ord, Wauseon, Ohio, 
Russell Berryman and Allerd An- 
throp, both living at Kokomo, Ind., | 
and Ernest C. Martin, Wayland, | 
Mich. 


Mr. Ord returns to the Hubbard 
sales staff after a year’s absence 
doing sales and service work with | 
turkey growers for Wyse Brothers, 
Archbold, Ohio. Previously he had | 
been with Hubbard for 15 years. 

Mr. Martin, who will manage a | 
territory in Michigan, was with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., for 15 years, and | 


| 
| 
| 


Now-5 big promotions 
to help you sell 
more Sterling Blusalt, 


SALT WITH TRACE MINERALS ADDED 


more Sterling Green’salt | 


TRACE-MINERAL SALT WITH 10% “PHENO” FOR WORM CONTROL 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


NEW 
activarea 


1, BLUSALT ADS AIMED AT FARMERS are part of Sterling’s big, new “Fun-on- 
the Farm” campaign. The “talking” animals in these ads attract the reader’s attention 


' and interest—fast. And they give the farmer a good profit story on this effective trace- 
SUPERTRATE r=" 


BLUSALT POSTERS AND POINT-OF-SALE MATERIAL in ful! color also feature 
® 
with | | | N 


the “talking” animals. Together with farm-paper advertising, this makes the strongest 
promotion ever used for a trace-mineral salt. Check on free Blusalt displays for your store! 
GREEN'SALT ADVERTISING TO FARMERS. Latest ad in this series tells about 
“Sucarob,” the new flavor ingredient that makes Green’salt fully palatable to all livestock. 
UNIdentified FACtors concentrate Ad also shows that only improved Green’salt assures continuous low-level worm control! 


GREEN'SALT ADS FOR VETERINARIANS —the men who influence today’s farmers. 
lets you pack These ads promote low-level feeding of pheno as effective, economical worm control. 
And they show why this treatment is best accomplished by new pheno-fortified Sterling 
MORE 

| GROWTH ADS YOU CAN USE TO SELL BLUSALT AND GREEN'SALT are available in 


w.™% mat form—for your insertion in local papers or magazines over your name. Individual 
MORE ——— Blusalt and Green’salt ads are available, as well as combination ads. Check your Sterling 
PRODUCTION 


@ IMPORTANT SALES DATA ON BLUSALT, GREEN'SALT 


O 
MORE 


VITAMINS 


into your formula feeds sacren 


The AMBURGO Comocny, Inc. 


1315 Wainut 7, Po. 


Remind your customers of these facts: Blusalt 
contains salt plus six essential trace minerals 
(cobalt, iodine, manganese, iron, copper, zinc) to 
give protection against trace-mineral deficiencies. 
Green’salt (salt + 10% “pheno” + trace minerals) 
Gives the same protection—plus control over in- 


STERLING BLUSALT - STERLING GREEN'SALT-— products of International Salt Company, Inc. 


ternal parasites. Be sure you have adequate stocks 
of both Sterling Blusalt and Sterling Green’salt 
on hand . . . to sell and to mix in your own feeds. 
For complete feeding and mixing data on these 
quality salt products, write to International Salt 
Company, Inc., Scranton 2, Penna. 


TRACE MINERAL 
BLUSALT 


> 
= —— = = — i 
| | 
- | 
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KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ili. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


ALITY Gog 


“Ray Ewing 


Earl R. Reeves 
Eastern Sales Representative 


R. D. 2, Box 639-A Lancaster, Penn. 
Ph.: Lancaster, Pa., Trinity 2-8482 


PRODUCTS 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


| 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Hearings Set on 


Wheat Standards 


WASHINGTON — Informal public 
hearings to consider proposals to re- 
vise the official grain standards of 
the U.S. for wheat were announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture recently. Hearings will be held 
beginning at 10 a.m. at the following 
places and dates: Jan. 7—Lincoln- 
Douglas Room, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; Jan. 9—Georgian Room, Hotel 
Continental, Kansas City; Jan. 11— 
Room 100, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, Minneapolis; Jan. 15—Ma- 
rine Room, Hotel Multnomah, Port- 
land. 

The proposed revisions would 
change certain quality and condition 
factors in the standards. The more 
important proposed changes include 
a reduction in the minimum mois- 
ture requirement for tough wheat; a 
reduction in the limits of foreign 
material, wheats of other classes, 
and shrunken and broken kernels; a 


and labor saving operation . . 


SHELLED CORN PER HOUR... 


fast, efficient and compact machine. 


SMALLER CAPACITY MODELS 
HANDLE 150 to 200 

ond 400 to 600 BUSHELS 
PER HOUR. 


long lasting durability. 


Get 15%/,-25%/, More Capacity 
with the BRYANT COARSE CRUSHER | 


22”, 30” and 36” to meet all requirements, and used oo 
ahead of your sheller to protect sheller from tramp iron, aga 
stones, and other foreign material, will step-up the iF 
capacity of your sheller by 15°%-25%! Three sizes C 
handle from 900 to 1,500 bushels per hour. . 


PATS. PENDING 


CORN SHELLERS 


... efficiently, economically and quickly shell and clean the corn in one time 
. like putting money in the bin! 


BRYANT No. 30 CORN SHELLER WILL PRODUCE FROM 800 to 1,000 BUSHELS OF 
machine picked corn. 
This high capacity, low maintenance sheller provides grain elevators with a 


Shelled corn is discharged and cleaned the entire length of the shelling cyl- 
inder. Powerful suction is placed on the shelled corn by means of the large air 
trunk running from the eye of the fan to the shelled corn discharge point. Here, 
the shelled corn and any foreign material it may contain, drops into the air 
stream; the foreign material is picked up by the air stream and returned to 
the fan to be discharged with the cob and shuck. The thoroughly clean, shelled 
corn is dropped into a screw conveyor or bucket elevator. All units are preci- 
sion manufactured of heavy gauge materials and arc welded for strength and 


4 


The Bryant Coarse Crusher, made in three sizes 


change in the limits of dark, hard, 
and vitreous kernels in the sub- 
classes of hard winter wheat and 
yellow hard winter wheat in the 
class of hard red winter wheat; and 
the incorporation of more specific 
sanitation requirements in the stan- 
dards. 

Requests for a revision of the 
standards have been made by nation- 
al organizations of producers, han- 
dlers, and processors of wheat, as 
well as by various advisory boards 
and committees and by the agricul- 
tural trade missions. The major 
changes that are being offered for 
consideration are those which were 
suggested at the wheat standards 
conference in Washington in Septem- 
ber, 1955. 

Interested parties may submit 
written data, views, or arguments 
to the Director, Grain Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C., not later than Jan. 25, 1957. 


Canadian Shipments 


Of Feeds Increase 


WINNIPEG — Shipments of all 
types of prepared stock and poultry 
feeds in Canada were larger in the 
January-September, 1956, period com- 
pared with last year, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Sep- 
tember shipments were higher for 
concentrated and complete feeds but 
smaller for all other animal feeds. 

January-September totals (in tons), 
with the previous year’s comparative 
figures in parentheses, follow: Pri- 
mary or concentrated feeds 242,079 
(194,256); secondary or complete 
feeds 1,509,406 (1,278,877); all other 
animal feeds 421,784 (392,973). 


COTTONS + BURLAPS » MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Kensos City + Buffalo « New York 
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PANTOTHENIC ACID 
CHOLINE 


Fortify with Dawe’s Choline Chloride. 
Make sure choline is not a limiting factor 
in the performance of your poultry and 
swine feeds. It is essential to vital body 
functions, to efficient feed conversion and 
overall health and productivity throughout 
the life cycle. 


The trend is to increased choline fortifica- 
tion of modern-day feeds. Choline levels 
formerly adequate may not be sufficient for 
today’s high-energy feeds. More Dawe’s 
Choline Chloride is being used by the feed 
industry than ever before. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 25%: A dry feed 
supplement containing 25% choline chlo- 
ride on powdered cereal carrier. Particle 
size is ideal for thorough dispersion. It is 
completely free-flowing, non-sticky and 
handles well in either batch or continuous 
mixing operations. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 70%: An aqueous 
solution... water clear and non-corrosive 
... for those who prefer this concentration 
of choline chloride and are equipped to 
supplement their formulas with liquids. 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


DRY 


Dawe’s, a primary producer of choline 
chloride, exercises complete quality control 
all the way from the raw components of 
manufacture to the finished product. It 
meets the highest standards of potency, 
purity and stability with generous safety 
margins. 


For all individual vitamins and related fac- 
tors, or for combinations custom-blended 
and packaged to your specifications, con- 
sult Dawe’s—fortification specialists serv- 
ing the feed industry exclusively. 


les, Inc. 


Chicage 32, Illinois 


aweoLabora 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS-126 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


( Please send me complete information about Dawe's Choline Chloride 
(0 Please send information on the following products: “ 


STATE 


| | —— 
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OR 
DOWN? 


By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Soybean Prices 


It’s time to review the soybean sit- 
uation. Since our last review was 
written (see Feedstuffs, Sept. 22), 
many changes have taken place in 
the world situation. Mostly these 
changes have added weight to the 
opinion that farm prices might ad- 
vance somewhat above the loan rate 
and hold those advances for much 
of the remaining season. 

It would be well not to overweight 
the bullish aspects of the current 
situation. The supplies for the season 
are large. Total oilseed meal produc- 
tion is expected to total about 6% 
more than the season that ended in 
October. 


tween the price of soybeans and oil 
and meal. To use it you find the 
price of soybean meal per ton on 
the bottom scale and read up until 
even with the price of oil on the side 
scale. You will be diagonal 
line. Now follow this line to the scale 
| and you will find the value of oil 
and meal processed from one bushel 
of soybeans. 

For example, suppose meal is $40 
per ton and oil is 12.5¢ lb. You find 
the $40 on the bottom scale and 
read up until even with 12.5 on the 
side scale. By reading along the 
| diagonal line you will find the value 

The exhibits which accompany this | of products from a bushel of beans 
article are to help you evaluate the | is $2.20. No allowance is made for 
current situation in light of past his- | processing costs. This chart is espe- 
tory. Of course history doesn’t al- | cially handy to use in explaining 
ways repeat and there isn’t any way | price relationships to farmers. 
of knowing for sure ahead of time | Seasonal Price Changes 
whether or not prices will move up | 
or down. But a knowledge of it will | 
help you in deciding on your pro- 
curement and inventory policy. 


near a 


Soybeans display a strong seasonal 
price pattern. Between 1928 and 1954 
prices have gone down from Febru- 
ary to March only three times. This 
is shown in Exhibit 2. In this ex- 
hibit price changes from month to 
month are shown. Remember the 


Price Related to Product Values 


Exhibit 1 is designed to point out 
the relationship which exists 


be- 


| EXHIBIT 1. Market value of oil and meal processed from 1 bu. of soybeans. 


40 


soybean oil price. 


357 


Read over on the soybean meal price and then up on the 
They will meet at a point on or 
near a diagonal line indicating the value of oil 
and meal processed from a bushel of soybeans. 
(Based on a yield of 9.8 pounds of oil and 

46.8 pounds of meal per bu. of soybeans) 
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Market price of Soybeon Oil per pound 
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Market price of Soybean Oil per pound 
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Each dot represents the _ price 
change from one month to the next 
for each year. At the top and bot- 
tom are written the cents per bushel 
change which was greater than the 
+ or —40¢. One half of the years 
are included in the shaded area. This 
shaded area pictures the tendency 
for prices to gd up or down from 
one month to the next. You can get 
a good picture of the kind of odds 
involved in the seasonal pattern by 


MENHADEN PRODUCTS 


HI-SEAS BRAND 
MENHADEN PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


REEDVILLE OIL & GUANO CO., INC. 
NEW JERSEY MENHADEN PRODUCTS, INC. 
MISSISSIPPI MENHADEN PRODUCTS, INC. 


STABILIZED MENHADEN WHOLE MEAL 


(With 40% Condensed Fish Solubles Added) 
STABILIZED MENHADEN FISH MEAL 
MENHADEN FISH SOLUBLES 


HI-SEAS BRAND MENHADEN FISH. MEALS are 
stabilized, anti-oxidant protected. Both HI-SEAS 
BRAND MENHADEN WHOLE MEAL, with 40% Con- 
densed Fish Solubles added, and HI-SEAS BRAND 
MENHADEN FISH MEALS are PROCESSED WITH 
BUTYLATED HYDROXY TOLUENE 


HI-SEAS STABILIZED MENHADEN WHOLE MEAL 
Distributed exclusively by 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


114 E. York St. Baltimore-30, Md. 


Technical Bulletins and Information Available 
To Feed Companies and Nutritionists 


looking at Exhibit 2. 
Summary 


Past history doesn’t necessarily 


| repeat. At this point we can expect 


EXHIBIT 2. 


| incorporated by 


.O5 
° 10 20 30 40 $0 60 70 g0 90 100 110 120 
Market price of Soybean Meo! per ton 
prices used were average received by | some further advances in price. 
farmers at mid-month. However, it also looks as if this 


year’s price advances have about run 
their course. If a general war breaks 
out, of course all bets are off. If the 
canal is opened fairly soon, we can 
look for some price declines—per- 
haps some rather sharp ones, al- 
though the price support program 
can be expected to provide a sub- 
stantial floor at least for the imme- 
diate period ahead. 
NEW KENTUCKY FIRM 

STANFORD, KY.—The Farmers 
Mobile Mills, Stanford, Ky., has been 
Emery Wilson and 
James W. Cherry. 


Soybeans: U.S. farm price. Monthly change in price, 1928-54. 


Each dot represents one year. Haif of the dots are in the shaded area. 
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Acreage Reserve 
Payment Schedule 
Explained by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
it does not expect to be in position 
to deliver payment certificates to 
farmers who participate in the 1957 
acreage reserve programs of the Soil 
Bank until about harvest time for the 
latest of the crops for which compli- 
ance must be checked. 

This delay is necessary to make 
sure that all regulations of the pro- 
grams have been met before payment 
certificates are issued. 

Questions have been raised current- 
ly about time of payment for acreage 
already designated under the 1957 
winter wheat acreage reserve. The 
announcement applies both to winter 
wheat and to all other basic crops 
which will be eligible for payment 
certificates under the acreage reserve 
part of the Soil Bank. 

Compliance with Soil Bank acreage 
limitations is in general on a harvest- 
ed rather than on a planted acreage 
basis. Therefore, in many instances 
compliance cannot be checked until 
harvest time. A further consideration 
is that a farmer, to be eligible for 
any Soil Bank payments, must com- 
ply with all acreage allotments (or 
corn base acreage) established for 
his farm. This again requires a delay 
of the final check until about harvest 
time for the latest of the crops in- 
volved. 

Where only winter wheat acreage 
is involved, USDA expects to be in 
position to start issuing payment 
certificates about the first of June. 
Where other acreages are also in- 
volved, and multiple compliance 
checks must be made, certificates 
cannot be issued until the eventual 
use of the latest harvested crop is 
determined. 

Payment certificates may be re- 
deemed in cash immediately upon re- 
ceipt, but certificates issued for par- 
ticipation in the acreage reserve for 
grains may not be exchanged for 
CCC-owned grain until after the har- 
vest season for that grain in the area 


of issue. This means that no 1957 
certificate, no matter when received, 
can be exchanged for any grain un- 
til the end of the normal harvest sea- 
son for that grain. 

Meanwhile, payments to farmers 
participating in the 1956 acreage re- 
serve program totaled $218,296,540.64 
in 45 states and Puerto Rico report- 
ing through Nov. 16, USDA an- 
nounced. 


J. Frank Bece Dies 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS — J. 
Frank Bass, 57, vice president of two 
Texas corporations, the Central 
Manufacturing Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas, a rendering company, and 
Central Industries, Inc., a hide com- 
pany, died in an automobile accident 
recently. 

Mr. Bass had been associated with 
the hide and rendering industry in 
Texas since the early 1920's. His 
early association was with Nortex 
Hide Co. of Fort Worth and in 1932 
he went into business for himself. 
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make dozen 


MARKETING TOP QUALITY 


Learn how you can make big money marketing Eggs 
for nearby Egg Producers. You loan FRESH EGG 
MERCHANDISER to local Food Store to do your sell- 
ing. Lease Case with no investment. Write today! 


225 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Illinois 


THE WHITTEN CO. 


SCREENINGS SPECIALISTS 
Grain Exchange 
| Minneapolis 15, Minn. | | 
| FEderal 3-0358 


FASTEST AND CLEANEST 
FEED DELIVERY 


SUBSTITUTES MOTOR POWER 
FOR EXPENSIVE MAN POWER 


CUTS LOSSES FROM SACK 
DAMAGE, PESTS, RODENTS 


DELIVERS DAIRY AND POULTRY 
FEEDS ON SAME TRIP 


FEEDS STAY FRESHER 
MORE PALATABLE 


INCREASES MILL CAPACITY 
AND PROFITS 


ATTRACTS AND HOLDS 
PROFITABLE NEW BUSINESS 


TANK TOP DELIVERY 
TO HEIGHTS UP TO 18 FT. 


ELIMINATES SACK PILING, 
STORAGE AND SEWING 


UP TO 1000 LBS. LIGHTER 
IN WEIGHT 


SELF-CLEANING PADDLES 
PROVIDE FASTEST CLEANOUT 


| GET THE PROFIT-MAKING 


FOOD MACHINERY 
_ AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MATERIALS HANDLING SECTION 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
® 


Tauk Top 


DELIVERY INTO STORAGE 
AS HIGH AS 18 FEET 


GOLDSBERRY 


BULK FEED SYSTEMS 


HAVE UNIQUE PADDLE SYSTEMS 
FOR SPEED WITHOUT PACKING 


Of the score or more profit-making features of the Golds- 
berry bulk delivery systems of poultry and dairy feeds, the 
one with the biggest appeal is its top-tank discharge. The 
“stinger” or discharge member is easiest to manage by the 
driver, delivers to bins or other storage as high as 18 feet. 
As for speed, Goldsberry will discharge feed at rates up to 
a ton in 90 seconds! To the advantage of tank-top delivery 
and fastest cleanout add the plus of light weight. An alu- 
minum Goldsberry bulk feed delivery unit weighs up to 
1000 pounds less. Operating costs pay for payload, not for 
dead weight. Let us show you how to go with Goldsberry, on 
the profit road to faster delivery of both dairy and poul- 
try feeds. A new descriptive bulletin brings you the com- 
plete sales-winning, money making_story. Just mail the 
coupon for your free copy. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BULLETIN 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
MATERIALS HANDLING SECTION ® RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Please send Goldsberry Bulk Feed Systems Bulletin 
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American Cyanamid 


Offers Cattle Movie 


NEW YORK—A full color, docu- 
mentary motion picture report on 
modern cattle feeding techniques em- 


ployed in the U.S. and Canada is 
| now available upon request to the 


American Cyanamid Co 

Entitled “Design for Better Beef,” 
the 38-min. picture was produced for 
the company’s animal feed depart- 
ment and is designed to help cattle- 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota 36% meal or 
pellets. Extra protein 
sharpens appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


There’s a QUALITY DIFFERENCE 


men reduce the estimated $164 mil- 
lion annual loss from disease and 
other causes. The picture is narrated 
by Walter Cronkite, news commen- 
tator for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

A company spokesman says the 16 
mm. film is now available to feed 
manufacturers, feed dealers, county 
agents, Future Farmers of America 
and 4-H Club leaders, college and 
university extension personnel, voca- 
tional agriculture teachers and others 
interested in showing it in classrooms 
or at meetings and symposia. 

To complete the picture, a six-man 
crew traveled more than 27,000 miles 
in the U.S. and Canada to expose 
some 4% miles of film, company offi- 
cials said. The documentary illus- 
trates feeding techniques employed 
in cold areas as well as those used in 
warm, arid sections of the southwest. 
Additionally, “Design for Better 
Beef” contains on-the-spot interviews 
with nationally-known cattlemen, sci- 
entists and average farmers who raise 
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cattle each year. Included, too, are 
explanations of the function of the 
antibiotic Aureomycin (chlortetracy- 
cline) in cattle rations by scientists 
engaged in research at American 
Cyanamid’s laboratories at Pearl 
River, N.Y. 

The underlying theme of the film is 
that cattlemen can substantially re- 
duce the staggering disease loss by 
employing up-to-date feeding meth- 
ods which result in healthier, better 
quality cattle. 

A copy of the movie may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Animal Feed 
Department, American Cyanamid Co., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. 


Dow’s New Amino 
Acids Pilot Plant 


Put in Operation 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Increased ac- 
tivity by the Dow Chemical] Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., in the amino acids field 
was announced as a new $500,000 
pilot plant moved into production. 

The new facility is capable of pro- 
ducing all 18 of the amino acids pres- 
ently sold by Dow, although in ac- 
tual practice only 15 will be pro- 
duced in the new plant. The other 
three amino acids, glycine, methi- 
Onine and acetylmethionine, are al- 
ready produced in commercial quan- 
tities. 

The company’s amino acids include 
all which are essential to human nu- 
trition except threonine. It will be 
produced in the new plant when re- 
leased from laboratory studies it is 
now undergoing 

Amino acid research was started 
by the firm in 1942 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. C. Britton, 1956 win- 
ner of the Perkin Medal, industrial 
chemistry’s highest award. The new 
pilot plant is under the supervision 
of Dr. R. P. Perkins, director of the 
Edgar C. Britton Research Labora- 
tory. Dr. H. C. White is in charge of 
amino acid development. 

Simultaneously with process devel- 
opment, intensive research on the 
role of amino acids in animal nutri- 
tion has been conducted by the labo- 
ratories under Dr. J. E. Johnson, 
director of agricultural chemical re- 
search. To further pursue this re- 
search, numerous cooperating labo- 
ratories throughout the country have 
been supplied with amino acids man- 
ufactured by the company. 


The Right Combination 
GROWTH FACTORS 


Branded premixes of superior 
quality. Write for information. 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
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CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 


WA 1-1950 
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Pull up Sharply! i. 


Give your customers the time- and labor-saving 
benefits of Bemis RIPP-NIPP* in Bemis Multi- 
wall Bags. They'll thank you for it...and RIPP- 
NIPP costs you nothing extra. 


Get the details from your Bemis Man. 


RIPP-NIPP—A small, closely controlled, machine-made 
nip cut in the bag at the edge near the sewn seam to 
start easy tear along the top. Does not weaken the bag. 


| *Trade- mark 


Bemis 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo.~» 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities { 
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No. 5611—Bulk 
Handling 


A new truck-mounted bulk feed 
and grain handling system designed 
to cut handling costs and speed up 
loading and hauling, is announced by 
the West Fargo Manufacturing Co. 
Called the Westgo Hydra Feed-O- 
Vator, this handling system consists 


of two hydraulically powered 7-in. 
augers; one is mounted in the floor 
of the truck box and the other may 
be swung around and used in verti- 
cal position to load feed or grain 
into bulk storage bins, or to load or 
unload trucks. Any required number 
of floor openings can be used. 
Claimed to be a one-man system, it 
is said to have added utility in that 
the truck box may still be used to 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


haul sack feed, or may be used to 
handle mixed loads of sacked and 
bulk feed and grain at the same time. 
Although the system is designed for 
sale as a complete unit, the floor 
auger and the vertical auger, com- 
plete with hydraulic motor, may be 
purchased separately. For complete 
information on the product check 
No. 5611 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 5608—Hog Book 


A new 40-page booklet covering 
all phases of hog raising has been 
announced by Wirthmore Feeds. Well 
illustrated, it contains recommenda- 
tions for caring for sows and new- 
born pigs, tells how to feed and man- 
age through growing and finishing 
periods, and gives suggestions on 
housing, breeding, health and sanita- 
tion. It’s available without cost by 
checking No. 5608 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5609—Attach- 


ment 


Sprout, Waldron & Company, Inc., 
has announced a new development to 
be used as an attachment to its 
Feed Piper Trucks. This is in the 
form of a cyclone attachment which 
separates the air from the feed 
when unloading feed from a Feed 
Piper Truck into anything other 
than a closed system. This is an op- 
tional piece of equipment which 
makes the pneumatic bulk truck ef- 
fective to the feed miller for range 
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feeding operations as well as other 
feed deliveries where closed system 
deliveries are not possible, company 
officials said. To secure more com- 
plete details check No. 5609 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 5607—Rodent 
Bait 


Literature telling of the merits of 
the rat and mouse bait called by the 
trade name, Rough and Ready, and 
price details are now available to 
dealers, according to J. T. Eaton & 
Co., Inc. The product is a blend of 
grains and other foodstuffs plus war- 


farin. It is said to be odorless and 
tasteless and is packed in a patented, 
ready-to-use, disposable feeding box. 
For customers who prefer to mix 
their own bait, the concentrated prod- 
uct is packaged in premeasured sizes. 
Dealers may secure literature and 
price details by checking No. 5607 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 5610—Bulletin 


The accurate feeding of two or 
more liquids and/or solids into con- 
tinuous processes by gravimetric or 
volumetric means to suit almost any 
process requirement can be accom- 
plished by the proportioning equip- 
ment described in a four-page bul- 
letin 10-N1, according to the Omega 
Machine Co., division of B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc., Providence, R.I. The bul- 
letin illustrates and gives specifica- 
tion data — capacities, accuracies, 
ranges, types of materials handled, 
etc.—on many types of feeders and 
proportioning pumps, and also shows 
typical control panels. It pictures and 
describes representative installations. 
The bulletin lists many industries 
served by this equipment. For a copy 
of the bulletin check No. 5610 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5551—Dog food, Vitality Mills, 
Inc. 


No. 5552—Water tube boilers, Ne- 
braska Boiler Co., Inc. 

No. 5558—One-man push button 
loading of boxcars and trucks, R. T. 
Sheehan Co. 

No. 5554—Liquid compounded fat 
for alfalfa dehydration and feed mix- 
ing, Swift & Co. 

No. 5555—Feed fortification prod- 
uct, New England By-Products Corp. 

No. 5556—Pneumatic feed mover, 
Dunbar Kapple, Inc. 

No. 5557—Booklet on vaccination 
of poultry, Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories. 

No. 5558—Hammer Mill, Myers- 
Sherman Co. 

No. 5559—F eed supplement for 
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swine, cattle and sheep, American 
Cyanamid Co. 

No. 5560—Display bag frame for 
showing empty feed bags on count- 
ers, windows, Bag Display Co. 

No. 5561—Attrition mill, Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5562—Swine salt with extra 
zinc, Hardy Salt Co. 

No. 5563—Water solubie antibiotic 
products, Amburgo Co. 

No. 5564—Calf manual and guide 
to raising young animals, Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co. 

No. 5565—Fats in feeds, National 
Renderers Assn. 

No. 5566—Pre-fabricated cage lay- 
er house with automatic ventilation, 
Permco Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5567—Size reduction pulverizer, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

No. 5568—Niacin applications in 
animal nutrition, Tar Products Divi- 
sion, Koppers Company, Inc. 

No. 55698-—Leaflet on egg quality 
with space for imprinting company 
name, quantity prices quoted, Tobias 
Enterprises. 

No. 5570—Folder on stabilized ani- 
mal fats in feed rations, National 
Renderers Assn. 

No. 5571—Complete package feed 
mill unit, Jacobson Machine Works. 

No. 6572—Flow diagram for the 
Kansas State College’s feed school, 
Paul O. Berg. 

No. 5573—Light weight lift gate 
for trucks, capacity of 1,000 lb., An- 
thony Co. 

No. 5574—Animal health line pro- 
motion, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 5575—Feed flavor for use at 
point of delivery, Flavor Corporation 
of America. 

No. 5576—Cottonseed meal ab- 
stracts, National Cottonseed Products 
Assn., Inc. 

No. 6577—256-page book on dog 
care, available at nominal charge, 
published by Bantam Books, Inc., 
and written by Harry Miller, direc- 
tor, Gaines Dog Research Center. 

No, 5579—Capsules, a_ stabilized 
form of the vitamin K analog, Abbott 
Laboratories. 

No. 5580—Anti-parasite product 
for mixing with feed, Anchor Serum 
Company of Indiana, Inc. 

No. 5581—Leaflet on health-giving 
properties of eggs, quantity prices 
quoted, Poultry & Egg National 
Board. 

No. 5582—Feed additive for con- 
trol of worms in cattle, sheep and 
other animals, Feed Products, Inc. 

No. 5588—Automatic bagger- 
weigher, Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 5584—Paper selector for multi- 
wall paper bags, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 5585 — Electrical, directional 
storage distributor for free flowing 
materials, K. W. Rodemich Co., Inc. 

No. 5586—Soapless dairy washing 
powder, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 5587—Loose salt feeding bow] 
for stanchion or wall mounting, Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 

No. 5588—Booklet on poultry feed- 
ing and management, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

No. 5589—Warehouse corn sheller, 
Belle City Manufacturing Co. 


DUSTLESS 
DEHYDRATED or SUNCURED 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Made With a Wenger Mixer 


and 
3% Stabilized Animal Fat 
ROHLOFF BROS. INC. RFD Graytown, Ohio 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


No. 5590—Corn sheller for eleva- 
tors, Triumph Division, C. O. Bart- 
lett & Snow Co. 

No. 5591—Pellet mill bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 5592—Bagging equipment cata- 
log, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Packaging 
Service Division. 

No. 5598—Dried cane blackstrap 
molasses product, VyLactos Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

No. 5594—Antioxidant guide, U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. 

No. 5595—Combination bagging 
scale and sewing machine, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5596—Fire detection system, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 5597—Cereal ration prepared as 
a feeding supplement, Pablum Prod- 
ucts Division of Mead Johnson & Co. 

No. 5599—Pneumatic delivery of 
bulk feed, Baughman Manufacturing 
Co. 

No. 5600 — Magnetic separators, 
Cesco. 

No. 5601—Hydraulic auger feed un- 
loader, Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 
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CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


Buyers and Sellers 
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MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS DENVER BUFFALO 


Dairy Nutrition Research 


Feeding the Young Calf; 
Bloat Control Research 


By Dr. Norman L. Jacobson 
lowa State College 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Various as- 


| 

| pects of dairy nutrition research at 
| Iowa State College were discussed 
| by Dr. Norman L. Jacobson at this 


some of the bloat control research 
at Iowa State, where certain treat- 
ments have been tested. This article 
is adapted from a transcript of Dr. 


TRADE MARK REG. 


year’s Iowa Nutrition Conference at | Jacobson’s talk which was made by 


the college. The accompanying ar- | the Feed Institute, Des Moines. 
ae ticle includes material from the two | 
principal topics which Dr. Jacobson | 
A LIVE YEAST covered | CARP One of the 
and Pp , plus searc naings. f€ provides some | main categories of dairy nutrition 


imals and Po! 

footed, og’ 
Easy 

nutritional factors 


ZELLERS’ LABORATORIES 


basic information on the nutrition 
of the calf and outlines feeding sys- 
tems and milk replacement and 
starter formulas which have been 
used. Dr. Jacobson also describes 


dd to any formula. 
for sample and prices. 


READING, 


| research at Iowa State College is 
| that deaiing with the young calf. 

Why do we give so much attention 
to the young calf? Well, I think 
that we might briefly explain that 
on this basis: The period from the 
time it is born until it is about three 
months of age is one of the most 
critical periods of the dairy ani- 
mal’s life, and during this period we 
must give very careful attention to 
its needs. 

If we care only to produce even- 
tually a calf which can ruminate, 
but are not concerned about the 
economic aspects, we don’t have to 
worry particularly about what feed 
combinations we use. If we leave the 
calf with the cow and allow it a lib- 
eral amount of milk, thus allowing 
it to convert itself to a hay and con- 
centrate user whenever it chooses, 
then we don’t have any great prob- 
lem. But most of us are interested 
in doing this job as efficiently as 
possible so long as we don’t inter- 
fere with the ultimate producing abil- 
ity of this animal. It is in this area, 
of course, that feed people should 
be, and are, primarily concerned be- 
cause the milk replacers and calf 
starters are two of the items which 
the feed man can furnish and is fur- 
nishing to the farmer in order for 
i him to convert this calf to a rumi- 
nant at the lowest possible cost. 


PA. 


UNEXCELLED QUALITY 
WIDE RANGE OF CAPACITIES 
IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED 


MOLASSES 


q for feeding purposes 
SHIPMENTS 


Veal Production 


I am not discussing veal produc- 
tion here. If we are concerned with 
veal production, then we must think 
in terms of other feeding systems 
because we must give the young calf 
a large amount of feed to produce a 
good veal carcass. The carcass must 
have a reasonable amount of fat or 
it will not be top quality veal. This 
cannot be done by most of our lim- 
ited milk or milk replacement feed- 
ing systems. At the present time the 
only really good way of producing 
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HOW AVAILABLE 


Findings to date prove that a supplement showing 
high phosphorus solubility in all these chemical tests 
can be correlated with good biological availability. 


HOW DOES YOURS RATE? 


Analytical reagent 
YOUR Cc D P grade dicalcium 
SUPPLEMENT 17% phosphate 


PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT 


99.8) 100 
95.1 
93.5 


No one solvent is entirely dependable in measuring the availability 
of phosphorus supplements. Conclusions drawn by researchers 
point out that high solubility in only 0.4% HCl does not indicate 
a high feed utilization. 


CDP shows high availability in all three determinations, con- 
firming excellent results in a variety of feeding tests. 


The lowest cost, quality phosphorus product, CDP (Coronet 
Defiuorinated Phosphate) is produced in the following Guaranteed 


Uniform Analysis: 
Phosphorus | Calcium | Fluorine 
17.0% min. | 34.0% min, | 0.12% max. 


NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 
| A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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veal is feeding large amounts of 
whole milk. 


I think that offers a challenge. 
I think that more attention should 
be given to development of rations 

which will produce the type of veal 

DIVISION that is wanted, at a relatively low 

F. H. Peavey & Co. cost. Certainly the systems that we 

are using at the present time are 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX not efficient. In fact, in most cases 


they are not even practical. 
Founded 1852 Herd Replacements 


However, if we are interested in 
MINNEAPOLIS Q> DULUTH 


herd replacements, we can raise our 
calves more efficiently and not use 
large quantities of expensive feeds. 
They can be grown a little more 
slowly in early life and they will 
still become just as good producers, 
Distributed ia Ackanans, we think, when they are mature. Fur- 
Oklahoma and Texas by thermore, they become ruminants 
more rapidly when they are raised 


The Tommy Thompson Co. by this system, and some of the 


problems of the non-ruminating ani- 
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3617 Dryden Road Fort Worth, T er 
PRE-MIXES Mlephone: WAlnut 3-0005° mal are eliminated earlier. 


In calf nutrition, we are interest- 
ed in taking the young calf and con- 
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verting it to a full-fledged ruminant, 
one which can use hay and grain 
effectively. 

What happens to the stomach of 
the young animal when this transi- 
tion is being made? Percentage-wise, 
the change that occurs can be seen 
in Table 1. The rumen represents 
about 25% of the total capacity at 
birth; at three to four months, about 
75%. The reticulum, or second com- 
partment, and omasum, or third 
compartment, don’t change much in 
comparative size, but the abomasum 
(true stomach) has decreased from 
60% to about 11%. 

The true stomach is the only com- 
partment which is doing any real 
work when the calf is in a non-rumi- 
nating state. It constitutes the major 
part of the stomach at this stage. 

The transition occurs in seven or 
eight weeks in most feeding sys- 
tems. 

In the change, the rumen becomes 
much larger and can handle the 
large amounts of dry feed that the 
calf is called upon to use. The ab- 
omasum or true stomach is not 
smaller, but it is proportionately 
smaller than it was in the very 
young calf. 

In conection with the data in Table 
1, it should be pointed out how close 
the four-month-old calf is to the 
mature, as regards relative stomach 
compartment size. It has almost at- 
tained this mature proportion by the 
time it is three to four months of 
age. This cannot occur except in a 
system where the amount of milk 
or milk replacement is limited and 
where the calf is given a high quality 
calf starter and an adequate amount 
of hay, so that it can convert quickly 
to this ruminant state. 


Feeding System 

What kind of system can we use? 
I will outline one of many systems. 
I don’t propose that this is the only, 
or necessarily the best, schedule, but 
it represents one system that can 
be followed with success. 

Table 2 shows a whole milk feed- 
ing system based upon the birth 
weight of the calf. It indicates the 
milk (as a percentage of the birth 
weight) fed each day after the calf 
has been allowed to remain with the 
dam for about three days. This 
amounts to about 340 Ib. of milk for 
a 100-lb. calf, and proportionately 
less for a small calf. That represents 
somewhere near the minimum 
amount of whole milk that one ought 
to feed to get reasonably good growth 
in the young calf being raised for 
herd replacement. 

How much milk replacement does 
it take to do the same job? This 
also is shown in Table 2. If a milk 
replacement that contains 14 or 15% 
solids is used and is fed in accord- 


Table 1—Relatize Size of Stomach 
Cc. ort: its 


Name Birth 4 Mo. Mature 
% %e 
25 75 80 
(Paunch) 
2—Reticulum ........ 5§ 5 5 
3—Omasum.......... 10 7 
4—Abomasum ....... 60 8 


(True stomach) 
Table 2—Milk and Milk Replacement Feeding 
Systems 


Lb. daily/100 Ib. birth wt. 
Weeks W.M. System M.R. System 
(Following 3 d. on Colostrum) 
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ance with this plan, it will produce 
about the same condition and weight 
gain. 

By the time the calf is a little 
over seven weeks of age, it will be 
a full-fledged ruminant. The rumen 
will be doing its job and the aboma- 
sum then will no longer be the only 
stomach compartment which is func- 
tioning to take care of the needs of 
the animal. 

I am not going to discuss the com- 
position of milk replacements in de- 
tail. There are many possibilities. I 
simply want to point out some of the 
extremes. Replacement 1 in Table 3 
is a very simple one, composed large- 
ly of dried skim milk, but supple- 
mented with vitamins, minerals and 
an antibiotic. The vitamins would 
be primarily A and D, and perhaps E. 
The minerals should include a trace 
mineral mixture, and the antibiotic 
probably would be Aureomycin or 
Terramycin. These are the two anti- 
biotics which have been used fre- 
quently and which seem to be most 
effective in calf nutrition. The most 
work has been done with Aureomycin. 
Terramycin has shown response simi- 
lar to Aureomycin in most cases. 

How much antibiotic should be add- 
ed to a milk replacement of this kind? 
It should be at least 20 milligrams 
per pound. I personally think that 30 
or 40 milligrams in many cases would 
be much better. 

Replacement 2 is similar except 
that it has added fat, which increases 
the TDN value from about 80 to al- 
most 100, an increase which to me is 
exceedingly important because the 
amount of energy in Replacement 1 
is a little low. 

I believe that putting in some fat, 
10% or more, is highly desirable. 

Replacements 3 and 4 are some- 
what more complicated, one contain- 
ing added fat and one not containing 
added fat. Numbers 3 and 4 generally 
are cheaper than the first two, but it 
depends on the relative prices of in- 
gredients. 

These milk replacements ought to 
contain materials that are readily 
utilized by the young calf. We don’t 
know enough about what the calf can 
utilize and what he can’t utilize, but 
we are basing the present suggestions 
upon experiments that have shown 
that the ingredients I have included 
here are quite satisfactory. 


Starter Formulation 

Starter formulation is another area 
in which feed people should be in- 
terested because they are supplying 
starters to the farmer. Starter 1 in 
Table 4 is a very simple starter with 
only five ingredients. Molasses at a 
10% level (Starter 2), we have found, 
increases palatability; the calf eats 
more and therefore it shifts over to 
the ruminant state more quickly. 

The third starter is even more com- 
plicated in composition, and it is a 


Table 3—Milk Replacements 


Ingredient 2 
% % % % 
Dried skim milk ..... 98.6 86.4 48.0 45.6 
Dried whey product .. ... ... 12.5 8.0 
Dist. dried solubles .. 15.0 15.0 
5.1 
Blood flour ... 10.0 10.0 
7.0 7.0 
12.0 
1.0 1.0 
1.4 1.4 


OPERATING 
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Phone: F&deral 5-2189 


Table 4—Calf Starters 


Starter 

Ingredients 2 
% % % 
Ground corn ......... i. 28 20 
30 30 22 
Soybean oil meal ...... 28 30 20 
Distillers dried solubles.. 15 
10 10 
Steamed bone meal ..... 


little more palatable or acceptable to 
the calf than the others. Trace min- 
erals probably should be added. Anti- 
biotics, if added, should be at a level 
of not less than 10 milligrams per 
pound. I believe that 15 or 20 milli- 
grams would be better in many cases 
than the 10 milligram level. 

BLOAT RESEARCH: Another area 
of research which I would like to 
discuss is our work on bloat. For the 
past three years we have had a rea- 
sonably intensive study of bloat at 
Iowa State College. Some periods 
have been highly productive, some not 
so much; some have been quite en- 
couraging and some of them quite dis- 
couraging. As anyone who has ever 
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extreme conditions. We had the type 
of forage that apparently would pro- 
duce bloat in nearly any animal that 
was placed on the pasture. It wasn’t 
a matter of just one or two out of a 
| herd of 15 or 20; it was nearly all of 
them. 

One type of bloat is that in animals 
| that are chronic bloaters. It is not 
| peculiar to any type of herd or ra- 
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thrifty, and therefore they generally 
are an economic loss. 

Another type of bloat which I 
would like to mention is “feedlot” 
bloat. Animals with this type don’t die 
as often as animals bloated on pas- 
ture, but there are some deaths. This 
type of bloat occurs on rations which 
contain a large amount of concentrate 
and a small amount of roughage. 


Treatments 

There are some treatments that 
have been and are being proposed for 
use in control of bloat. We made some 
studies last year of detergents. One 
product we used reduced bloat, but 
the detergent was difficult to ad- 
minister and large amounts were re- 
quired to be effective. 

This year we have been working on 
two types of control. One is penicillin, 
and the other is a water dispersible 
oil. 

Our work with penicillin is vari- 
able, and we do not wish to make any 
conclusions at the present time. Some 
work elsewhere suggests that penicil- 
lin may be effective. On the other 
hand, I think we should be cautious 
in accépting new methods of control 
until we have good evidence in sup- 
port of the control measure. 

When bloat was mild, there seemed 
to be some reduction in the bloat, 
but the severe type of bloat apparent- 
ly was not reduced by penicillin. We 
gave the penicillin by capsule, 75 mil- 
ligrams per animal per day at about 
8 a.m. and fed the animals shortly 
thereafter. Weight gains did not seem 
to be affected by penicillin. More 
work is needed to clarify the response 
to this antibiotic. 


Oil Treatment 

In pasture work, we have used a 
different type of treatment—a water 
dispersible oil which was fed in the 
drinking water. Under the conditions 
of our experiment, this oil very sharp- 
ly decreased the amount of bloat, and 
if we got enough oil into the animal, 
it completely eliminated the bloat. 

Again I wish to be cautious. I don’t 
mean that this is necessarily the an- 
swer to our problem, but it is an in- 
teresting observation and it helps us 
in studying the difference between 
bloated and non-bloated animals, and 
it gives us a bench mark from which 
to work, since it did reduce bloat so 
effectively. 

We had two groups of about 10 ani- 
mals. Among the animals receiving 
the high level of oil, we had essenti- 
ally no bloat. Among the others, some 
animals died and many animals need- 
ed treatment (with stomach tube, 
trocar or otherwise). 

We need to determine more about 
the digestibility of this particular 
product, to learn more about the ef- 
fect on the animal in other ways, to 
determine whether this product con- 
tributes measurably to the nutrition 


| of the animal (in addition to the re- 


duction in bloat), and ultimately to 
evaluate the economic aspects. 
Three products t he n—detergents, 
penicillin and a water dispersible oil 
—are the ones that have received 
major attention in our bloat research. 
I do not wish to give the impression 
that this is the only thing we are 
doing on bloat. We are making an in- 
tensive study of the characteristics of 


| the rumen ingesta. There is a very 


distinct difference between rumen 
fluid of a normal animal and the 
rumen ingesta of an animal with a 
foamy type bloat, which is charac- 
teristic of most animals that bloat on 
pasture. It seems that part of the 
control must be associated with the 
reduction or elimination of this foamy 


| ingesta. 
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SPECIALIZED SESSIONS 


Continued from page 15 


have had a chance to slow up produc- 
tion by uneven wear of a die face,” 
Mr. Morse said. Proper and adequate 
lubrication of roll bearings was also 
advised. Frequent greasing in small 
amounts was suggested. 

Turning to die surface study, the 
speaker said that the surface should 
be tough enough to withstand an ex- 
pansive and contractive stress and 
hard enough to withstand abrasion 
and to grow harder through work 
hardening as the abrasion is applied. 

James M. McNeil, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was chairman of 
this specialized session, and Chester 
N. Hultberg, California Pellet Mill 
Co., assisted in answering questions. 
On the question of life of a roll or 
die, Mr. Hultberg recommended that 
die and roll life be the same, that 
both be replaced at the same time. He 
said dies run anywhere from 1,000 to 
15,000 tons, that this can be normal 
life. Average life of a die was 3,000 
tons, according to the Midwest cost 
study, Mr. Hultberg noted. The time 
depends on various factors. He rec- 
ommended lubricating rolls at regular 
intervals of two to four hours, with 
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the amount such that seals are moist 
at all times. If a die is ground, the 
roll should be done, too, so that both 
are the same, but most mills are not 
grinding. If wear is uniform, the 
situation should be all right, Mr. 
Hultberg indicated. 


Air Handling 

The various uses of air in a mill 
were outlined in the specialized ses- 
sion on air handling. Participating 
were Brown F. Jenkins, Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City; 
David Armstrong, The Fuller Co., 
Kansas City, and Ray Shook, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. James E. 
Leker, Staley Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was chairman. 

Air is used for dust control, cooling 
and drying, to assist grain cleaning 
and grinding and to transport materi- 
als, Mr. Jenkins said. 

Each dust control system is differ- 
ent, he states. The cost of the system 
is an important factor in deciding 
what type to install. There are two 
types of systems. One has all suction 
branches open all of the time, and 
once the system is balanced very 
little attention is required except for 
an occasional check to see that the 
lines are clean. The other system is 
one in which only a few of many 
branches are designed to be open at 
any one time. This type requires more 
attention. 

In using air for cooling and drying, 
Mr. Jenkins pointed out that the im- 
portant consideration is to have suffi- 
cient air to carry off heat and mois- 
ture without waste. In the use of air 
to facilitate grain cleaning and grind- 
ing, the air pulls materials through 
screens, thus increasing the capacity, 
and pulls it through the grinding 
operation, insuring a more uniform 
grind. 

Pneumatic Systems 

Mr. Armstrong explained and de- 
monstrated the fluidizing method of 
handling materials. A miniature air- 
slide car was used to show how when 
air is pumped into the material, fluid- 
izing it, gravity does the actual work 
of carrying the material out of the 
bottom of the car. Feed ingredients 
most easily handled this way include 
alfalfa meal and soybean oil meal, he 
said. Cottonseed oil meal and phos- 
phate rock have also been handled in 
the airslide car, in lesser amounts. 
Dense materials cannot be fluidized 
effectively, he pointed out. He also 
mentioned other pneumatic unloading 
and conveying systems. 

Two different types of air handling 
systems were explained by Mr. Shook. 
With a pressure system, he said that 
soybean meal can be unloaded at a 
rate of 4,200 lb. an hour. Unlike in a 
fluidizing system, he said, there is 
no problem of clogged lines when the 
system is stopped with material still 
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in the lines. He demonstrated this 
with a scale model. 

The vacuum conveying system is 
closed, he explained. For that reason, 
he said, it does not reduce moisture 
in grain, as will a pressure system 
where the temperature increases as 
more pressure is applied. Mr. Shook 
illustrated vacuum system uses, as on 
a hammer mill, moving pellets to a 
cooler, unloading cars, etc. 

He mentioned an installation at Al- 
bers Milling Co.’s Kansas City plant 
where materials go directly from out- 
side bins to the scale hopper in the 
mill through a pneumatic system. Ac- 
curacy was said to be within 2-3 Ib. 

Pneumatic bulk trucks and other 
uses of air also were discussed. 

Comparing air handling with me- 
chanical handling systems, the panel 
members said that air systems utilize 
less space and have fewer parts to 
maintain. 


Bin Flow, Proportioning 


Bin flow and assembling and pro- 
portioning of ingredients came in for 
attention in one of the _ sessions. 
Lowell Judd, Albers Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, was chairman, and panel 
members were Lee Chambers, Al- 
bers, Los Angeles; John Metzger, 
Permagias division, Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Lake Charles, La., and Wil- 
liam Young, Richardson Scale Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Metzger described a mechan- 
ized storage unit, equipped to unload 
itself, with electronic controls and 
electric energy operating it. The unit 
includes a Permaglas bin of glass- 
protected steel and a mechanical 
sweep arm bottom unloader, designed 
for cutting, clawing and sweeping its 
way through material on the bottom 
and moving it to an opening on the 
side. 

He said the unit provides: an or- 
derly unloading pattern, with the old- 
est material used first; warehousing 
of large amounts on a small area; 
protection against fire, weather, in- 
sect infestation; cleaner, safer mills. 
Dust is practically eliminated, Mr. 
Metzger said, with conveying closed, 


too, and under vacuum. Mechanical | 
. 
storage also is a means of insuring 


quality by eliminating human error, 
Mr. Metzger said, and the unit pro- 
vides a dependable basis for moving 


materials to electronic batch propor- 


tioning systems. 

The sweep arm unloader also can 
be adapted to structures other than 
Permaglas bins, he said, but a new, 
smooth floor should be put in. 


Eliminating Bridging 

Mr. Chambers explained eliminat- 
ing of bridging in bins by means of 
sonic vibration or sound waves. He 
also referred to other methods for 
meeting this problem, including ham- 
mers, pneumatic or electric vibrators 
on hoppers, chains with inverted 
cones, rubber boots or blisters in a 
bin which can be inflated with air. 
Each has its limitations, he noted. 

A sonic generator works best if in- 
stalled on the hopper at the bottom 
of the bin, with the waves working 
toward the bridge. It also. has been 
used on the top of a bin if the cavity 
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goes all the way through. An opening 
in the bin is required where the unit 
is installed. Another application has 
been the use of a portable unit on 
hopper cars, and the unit can be drop- 
ped inside a bin. It is used only if ma- 
terials hang up and a cavity is 
created. 

The unit is air-operated, with 50- 
100 Ib. of pressure. Mr. Chambers 
said a sonic device is made by J. C. L. 
Engineering Co., Los Angeles, and 
costs $160. The bin attachment costs 
$20 to $25. 

Mr. Young explained an automatic 
proportioning and batch mixing sys- 
tem with electronic controls. The first 
point to consider is materials han- 
dling, determining type of bins, type 
of feeders, bin capacities and shapes, 
formulas, etc. He also described 
weight sensing devices, and he ex- 
plained instrumentation, including as- 
signing of weight selectors to ingredi- 
ents, compensation for lags in stop- 
ping motors, tolerance control, self- 
monitoring of system, recording 
methods, etc. 

A fourth point is the integrated 


control system, with relays, buttons, 
pilot lights, etc. The system can be 
set up to repeat batches automatical- 
ly. It includes certain alarms. Single 
or double mixers can be integrated, 
and the unit can control the distribu- 
tion of mixed feed in the mill as well 
as mixing. The motor starter center 
also can be integrated. Liquids also 
can be handled on the system, Mr. 
— said, being weighed or metered 
n. 


Additives, Premixing 

Premixing micro-ingredients and 
regulations affecting medicated feed 
production were the subject of dis- 
cussion in one of the specialized ses- 
sions. Robert C. Wornick, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., 
presented an extensive report on 
premixing operations, and Dr. S. F. 
Kern, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, | 
outlined certain medicated feed reg- 
ulations of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Larry Alley, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City, was chair- 
man. 

Noting the rapidly increasing use | 


Here is a new high in preventing slippage. 
You can’t see Hudson’s “Magnetized” coat- 
ing, or feel it. But it is applied uniformly to 
every square inch of every surface of the bag. 
When stacked, “Magnetized” sacks actually 


clutch each other. 


Standard tilt tests show firm holding 
power up to a 40° angle. Costing only 
pennies in upcharge, “Magnetized” Multi- 
walls can save you dollars in usage. 


You save in breakage, you save in time, 
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of micro-ingredients in feeds and the 
increased importance of good pre- 
mixing, Mr. Wornick presented a 
large amount of information which 
he had assembled on active ingred- 
ients, diluents, equipment, methods, 
statistical quality contro] and tracers 
used in premixing. 

Factors to consider in selecting 
micro-ingredients include the sup- 
plier, concentration, particle size 
(which should be fine enough), physi- 
cal properties (such as free flowing 
characteristics), stability tests, over- 
ages (which can cost thousands of 
dollars annually if excessive), ani- 
mal tests and economic considera- 
tions. In considering diluents, factors 
include presence in formulas, screen 
analysis, particle shape, surface tex- 
ture, density, pH, moisture, fat sta- 
bility, trace minerals, nutritive value 
and palatability. 

A survey indicated that the prin- 
cipal types of equipment for premix- 
ing are horizontal ribbon, double 
cone and twin shell, vertical and mul- 
ler mixers. The horizontal ribbon 
type is most widely used and is re- 


etizea 


practical, you 


477 Madison 


Let us demonstrate 
this safer finish. Write 
Dept. 412 for convincing 


“do-it-yourself” test. 


HUDSON pur « paper corp. 


you save in possible injuries. And, most 


save in space because both 


you and your customers can now stack 
higher with safety. 


Avenue ® New York 22, N. Y. 


Plants ot PINE BLUFF, ARK. ® PALATKA, FLA. © WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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garded as quite versatile. End-over- 
end mixers also are widely used and 
are considered most successful for 
dry blends, Mr. Wornick said. Mul- 
lers are presently used by only a few 
manufacturers but are said to do an 
excellent job where coating, smear- 
ing or de-agglomeration actions are 
desirable. Few vertical augur types 
are used for premixing and should be 
evaluated for specific premixing jobs. 

Wide variations exist among mills 


includes batch size, concentrations, 
premix types, order of addition of 
ingredients, and conveying methods. 
Problems associated with “unmix- 
ing,” dustiness, static electricity and 
stability require careful scrutiny. 
Dr. Kern explained some of the 
FDA regulations, including new drug 
applications. The drug supplier ob- 
tains an effective new drug appli- 
cation—demonstrating the safety of 
the medicated feed containing a spe- 


certain other information—and sup- 
plements it in behalf of the feed 
manufacturer. Since the feed intend- 
ed for market by the feed manufac- 
turer will necessitate changes in 
composition and production from 
that described by the drug supplier, 
a supplemental application providing 
for the changes is necessary. 
Changes to be submitted are (1) 
feed formula, including amounts of 
ingredients; (2) description of meth- 


in actual premixing operations. This | cified amount of drug and providing ods, facilities and controls in produc- 
4 ing and packing the feed; (3) pro- 
e . posed feed labels. Where bulk dis- 
tribution is contemplated, such must 
be stated. Where two or more con- 
cerns are involved in manufacture or 
packing of the feed, areas of respon- 
sibility must be defined. Dr. Kern 
noted that effective storage control 
is one of the important factors un- 
der point No. 2. FDA advocates that 
the amount of drug added to a batch 
be checked by two persons. 

Some feed manufacturers, Dr. 
Kern said, mistakenly believe that 
if a supplemental application is ef- 
fective for a feed marketed by one 
manufacturer, others can market 
such feed without obtaining their 
own applications. It is the responsi- 
bility of each firm to obtain an ef- 
fective supplemental application for 
its own product. 


Warehousing, Shipping 

Warehousing and loading out ac- 
count for a big share of feed mill 
labor costs, and advice on this sub- 
ject was given by J. D. Johnson, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
panel chairman; Oscar Holland, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
and C. E. Swick, Kent Feeds, Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 


Mr. Holland presented a film 
showing preparation of cars and 
loading—including cleaning; patch- 
ing holes with cardboard on walls 
and tin on floors; papering walls 
with 60-lb. kraft paper 48 in. wide, 
applying paper with paste made from 
flour and water; using cardboard to 
protect from door post; putting fiber 
chipboard on take-it-or-leave-it pal- 
lets so that this will go on floor in 
cars under bags; handloading in 
doorways and using %” glassine tape 
to secure bags in doorway; putting 
cardboard in doorway for loads of 30 
tons and over; using 48x50” pallets; 
trying to keep sacks away from 
sides. 


@ PREFERRED 
7 --- by poultrymen | 
for pigmentation 


@ Diamond® Corn Gluten 
Meal is a favorite of long 
standing with men who 
know poultry feeds and 
feeding. High in pigmen- 
tation and vitamin A 
potency. 


1906 50th ANNIVERSARY 19056 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY| yr 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. | 


Bulk System 
Swick described his plant’s 
system of using fork trucks and 


Use This Handy Coupon 


GET THE FACTS NOW! 
UNLIMITED PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH COMPLETE FORMULA FEED SERVICE Ss } 
Here's the modern portable feed plant that grinds, mixes and blends 
S 


produces any formula feed right at the barn door. It carries a full . S|XAAGQGQ WS 


day's supply of molasses and supplement, and features micro-ingredi- S 
Gentlemen: 


ent supplement and medicant mixing . . . high speed molasses biend- 
ing. Top quality feeds from farm grains and roughages. Before you 
buy any portable feed plant, get all the facts on the unlimited profit 
opportunities with the B & L Portable Formula Feed Blender. 
Serving the milling industry a complete line of 
quality grain processing machinery since 1854. 


BARNARD & LEAS 


Please send literature on the B& L 
Portable Feed Blender to: 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Phone 5-1481 


ifth St. S. W. 
Southern Office Clarksdale, Mississippi 


: P. O. Box 855 ° 


steel bins, with bottoms that open 
to empty, for storing and loading 
out bulk feeds. (The system and 
equipment were explained in detail 
in the May 26 issue of Feedstuffs.) 
The bin is held over a truck and 
then dumped with a third hydraulic 
valve on the fork truck. The boxes 
each hold a ton of feed and are 3 
ft. deep and 4x5 ft. horizontally. The 
system also has been used to load 
cars. The bins are made by the Fab- 
Weld Co., Philadelphia, and cost 
$110, Mr. Swick said. 


Other points brought in the dis- 
cussion: 

Mr. Swick said he does not use 
take-it-or-leave-it pallets; he uses 
steel pallets and said bag breakage 
had been cut; also he figures that 
savings have been made by elimin- 
ating repairs and replacement of 
wood pallets. Bags are handled from 
pallets to car... . Other types of 
bulk bins, described by Mr. Johnson, 
include a bin with a hopper on the 
bottom and a slide which is pulled, 
and a bin which is tipped and emptied 
with a fork truck. . . . LP gas has 
now been approved for fork lift 
trucks by insurance underwriters. .. . 
A cantilever belt conveyor which 
slides in over the top of grain doors 
was described as a good system for 
loading bulk cars. ... A broom-like 
affair made of wood or metal is good 
for looking for nails in cars... . For 
fumigating bulk cars, a lindane spray 
can be used. . . . When part pallet 
loads are ordered, the remaining 
parts are put back in the proper 
place in the warehouse, Mr. Hol- 
land said. Orders at his plant now 
seem to come in amounts of 30 bags 


and multiples of 30. . . . Six inches 
space should be left around each 
pallet load in the warehouse. ...A 


sound device is available that pro- 
duces a sound inaudible to human 
ears but which will keep birds out 
of a warehouse. 


LIQUID HANDLING 


Continued from page 16 


the others is better protected; it will 
be possible to periodically empty and 
inspect and clean the tanks; and a 
systematic first-in, first-out inven- 
tory is possible. Also, it is possible 
to put partitions in a single tank. 

To keep moisture out of the fat, 
the tanks should be properly vented. 
Also, the tank should have a sloping 
bottom so that any moisture ac- 
cumulating there will be carried off. 
Steam coils should be of black iron 
and about 1% to 1% in. in size, and 
the pipe should come in at the top, 
go down through the fat to about 1 
ft. from the bottom where the coils 
are laid. To keep fat at pumping 
temperature and at the same time 
prevent overheating, an automatic 
temperature control valve is almost 
a necessity. 

For pumping, Mr. Lucas said, a 
gear pump is best suited and should 
be equipped with a pressure relief 
valve. He recommended a 2-in. pump 
with a 3-in. pipe on the inlet side. 
The pump should be iron, and all 
pipes and valves should be iron or 
steel. Pipes from storage to working 
tanks should be 2 in. in size. Air, not 
steam, should be used to blow fat 
back through pipes to storage. If 
the distance is great, heating and 
insulation of the fat lines are helpful. 
Cross fittings and T’s should be used 
in place of elbows and there should 
be more unions than customary in 
the line to facilitate rodding out of 
a blocked pipe. 

Fat in a working ‘tank should be 
kept at a temperature no lower than 
120°, and in the winter it perhaps 
should go to 160 or 170°. 


Continuous Mixing 

Discussing application of fat, Mr. 
Lucas said that “we have decided on 
a continuous system with the fat ap- 
plied in a high speed blender or fin- 
isher, and we believe the advantages 
far outweigh the disadvantages.” 
With a batch system, he said, there 
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may be balling in the feed, labor in 
cleaning mixers, etc. 

Needed in a continuous system, he 
said, are a working tank, positive ac- 
tion pump that can be adjusted, an 
accurate meter, a continuous feeder 
with a variable speed drive and a 
high speed mixing chamber. Auto- 
matic flow meters can be used in 
conjunction with automatic contin- 
uous feeders, thus taking the respon- 
sibility for accuracy from the oper- 
ator and possibly eliminating the 
operator. 

Another advantage of continuous 
mixing is that other liquids can be 
added simultaneously in the same 
blender. If the only liquid being 
handled is fat, it can be sprayed 
into a batch mixer and in some feeds 
results are satisfactory, Mr. Lucas 
said. 


Questions-Answers 


Following the prepared talks on 
liquid handling, there was a ques- 
tion-and-answer period. Some ques- 
tions on other aspects of feed pro- 
duction also were included, with 
answers from speakers and men in 
the audience. Following are some of 
the statements made in answer to 
questions: 

Liquids: It isnot necessary to heat 
fish solubles to 140°, but better dis- 
persion results. The possibility of 
corrosion may be increased at 110 
to 140°, but it is not a major con- 
sideration. . . . Electricity may be 
used to heat fat pipes or drums but 
is too costly for large tanks. It’s 
easier to install wire on pipe. .. . Fat 
may be held in storage tanks at 120° 
for extensive periods, and in work 
tanks the temperature may go up to 
180 or 190°. . . . A molasses-type 
mixer will do an acceptable job on 
fats. . . . Heating coils for fat stor- 
age tanks may be 1% to 1% in. in 
size and a foot apart across the bot- 
tom. . . . Thickness of dies in pellet 
machines can be increased to help 
take care of problem of soft pellets 
with fat added to feed. Fat helps in 


pelleting feeds containing milk prod- 
ucts or high sugar levels. . . . Veg- 
etable oils have been used for add- 
ing energy to feed, but cost is a lim- 
iting factor. . . . If there is excessive 
moisture in fish solubles, mould 
forms. .. . Suggested as a meter for 
a continuous mixing system for fish 
solubles was a Hayes meter....A 
strainer between the fat supply tank 
and meter was suggested to protect 
the meter. . . . Research indicates no 
effect from phosphoric acid on sta- 
bility of vitamins and antibiotics. ... 
When phosphoric acid is used in 
feed, calcium is supplied by lime- 
stone; some of the acid comes in 
direct contact with the limestone, 
and the acid is partially neutralized. 
... Carbon dioxide is given off when 
phosphoric acid is combined with 
limestone; there is rapid neutraliza- 
tion and the need for stainless steel 
may be eliminated in certain places. 

Other: Some figure that it is 
worthwhile to invest about $25,000 
in new equipment to eliminate one 
man, paying it off in five years. The 
cost study can be used to evaluate 
savings from equipment. Equipment 
investment in the “model” mills in 
the cost study was about $9,000 per 
man in the 30-ton-per-day mill, $17,- 
000 to $18,000 for the 100-ton mill, 
about $17,000 for the 200-ton mill... . 
Use of bentonite in the feed and 
fineness of grind may help the fines 
problem in range pellets. . . . Some 
like mechanical agitators better than 
compressed air for agitating liquids. 

. . One mill unloads 10 tons per 
man-hour using a payloader. In an- 
other firm, one man can open the 
doors and unload four cars a day 
with a payloader; they’ve gone as 
high as 200 tons but average 160 
tons. Another mill unloads three cars 
a day... . A secondary dust filter 
system on a cyclone from a hammer 
mill can’t be justified on the value 
of material alone, one man said, but 
there are secondary benefits such as 
better working conditions, commun- 


ity relations, etc. 
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—4 stant remote 
screen change 
controlled by 
simple push - pull 
movement of 
control rods. 


Write for Bulletins and the name of your Jacobson Sales Engineer 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVE.S.E DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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Grinding 


Security Feeds turnover fast, because they give your 
customers better feeding results...and because of 
Security's planned program for increasing your sales, 
It all adds up to bigger volume and bigger profits. 
Join the men out front—start handling the Security 
line. For full details, write, wire or call today. 


SECURITY MILLS, INC. 


KNOXVILLE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE 
1906 « 1956 A half century of service to southern agriculture 
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Classified advertisements received by $1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
the issue of the following Saturday. care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE | | MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v v 


USED 1 TON HAINES VERTICAL MIXER FOR SALE—TWO NO. 21800 H-364 UNION 


with 5 H.P. motor and starter, as is $250, Special Packers, complete with two sew- 

rebuilt $350. Jacobson Machine Works, ing heads, taping attachments and two 

1090 10th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. Dustite Model No. 2227 Exact Scales, used 

= only one month, perfect condition. Shea 

FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- Chemical Corp., P. O. Box 326, Jefferson- 
anteed first-class threughout, § H.P. mo- ville, Ind. 

or drive. Ad No, 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- ———__________ 

seapetie 2, FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 


ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermills, 
oat crimpers, horizontal and upright feed 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR mixers, sewing machines, elevator legs, 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- 
tors er any other equipment, write J. E. let mills. J. KE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 

DRAKE CORN REEL 10 BY 42”, COM- FOR SALE—SPROUT-WALDRON 336 CU. 
plete with drive. No. 23 Union Iron Works Ft. (12,000 Ib.) horizontal ribbon dry 
Corn Sheller, both one year old. John- mixers; S-W type 3036 swing head blender 
ston's Blevator, Milan, Mich. with 650 H.P. motor; 4'x30’, 6'x30’, and 

6’x50’ rotary steam tube dryers; 3’x24’, 

BUTLER CARSCOOP MODEL GA 8-6. 12 4'6"x40’, 6°6"x30’ rotary hot air dryers. 
cu, ft. bucket. Excellent maneuverability Hammermilis, pulverizers, attrition mills, 
for boxcar, platform, warehouse and yard etc. Perry, 1403 North 6th Street, Phila- 
work. Handles grain, fertilizers, etc., A-1 delphia 22, Pa. 


condition. Western Mineral Products Co., 
1720 Madison St. N.E., Minneapolis 13, USED SURPLUS MACHINERY—EUREKA 
Minn; Attention: Max F. Corso. 1-ton mixer No. 3610, $500; one Bar-nun 
Sifter, Serial 297, 220-440 motor, $700; 
Gyro Whip Niagara 10 A, 440 motor, $700; 


ble ce Ma 0 
Four Cal. H. D. Pellet Mills and two 9600; 
Coolers, four 30 H.P. master; one 75 H.P. Samuel Rogers Knife Fitting Machine, 26 
Universal Pellet Mach. with cooler and Arb.-No. 33593, 40” Travel, $125; No. 2 S. 
crumbler; two Richardson GGG Bag Howes Corn Cutter, $500; one “motor, 25 
Scales, Mash Feed Scales; two Rotex Sift- H.P., 865 R.P.M., Type A, 3-phase, 440 V., 
ers No. 7 41; Eureka No. 10 Rec. 
Sep.; No. 7 Snappy Shaker; four In-Susp. 
urers; four Duplex Mol. Mixers No. 18 THREE NO. 6 ALLIS RELIANCE BRAN 


and 22; No. 450 Corn Grader, 30°" New 


N 26 bins § - 
Disc. Asp.; ¢ No. 308 Mixer i aoe ene Dusters; three ° Robinson Gyro Sift 


ers, 2 screen 40x104"; five 9x30 Double 
sseern New —_ Mol. Mixer; 10 Mer- Allis Roller Mills, Style A, Shell Bearings; 
chen Feeders, Gump ee any size; one 12” and one 8” Union Special Bag 
six 245 0 Feeders; three Lap 


Pulsafeeders; eight All Metal Elev., Pee Closers; one Invincible Bran Pac ker; one 


. New Sprout-Waldron 18” Ear Corn Crush- 
ont L any 40. three. 6 No. 8 AC Gyro Whip; er; two 6x17 N&M Sifters: one New No. 


ee No. 35 fans D.C. Enc. 160 Style K Chemical Feeder; one Style J 
Motors, 15 New Beale Screw Feeder; Used Metal and Wood Ele- 
Se oy Bu A act ht Scales, Fat vators; one 18” Disc Aspirator with Fan; 
Blender, Bul Grain Scales, = two New No. 0 Single Economist Agita- 


les, two Vibrox ers. tors; ten 2 H.P. American Blower; Utility 
Roller Mills, Fiaking Mills, Jet Steamers. Units Model 200-A-1 complete with 2 H.P 
ROSS & MONTGOMERY motors; used and new motors; pulleys; 
sheaves; sprockets; belts; screw convey- 
12 N.E. 28th St. Phone: JA 8-2132 ors; elevator cups and bolts; bag trucks 
and platform scales. General Mill Equip- 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. ment Co., 2021 Pennsylvania, Kansas 

City, Mo. 


H-E-L-P 
NEW MOTOR PRICES ARE UP 10% 
BUT! 
YOU CAN BUY THESE REBUILT NEMA 
FRAME MOTORS—WIiITH NEW MOTOR GUARANTEE 
AND SAVE UP TO 50% 


220/440 VOLT — 60 CYCLE — 3 PHASE 


OPEN TYPE TOTALLY ENCLOSED 

H.P. R.P.M. R.P.M. R.P.M. H.P. R.P.M. R.P.M. R.P.M. 

3600 1800 1200 3600 1800 1 
1 $51.00 $49.00 $58.00 1 $56.00 $54.00 $64.00 
Ya 52.00 58.00 67.00 1’ 57.00 64.00 74.00 
2 64.00 67.00 75.60 2 70.00 85.00 98.00 
3 74.00 75.00 89 3 101.00 104.00 125.00 
5 85.00 -00 112.06 5 112.00 128.00 159.00 

98.00 112.00 141.00 7a 134.00 159.00 204.00 
0 122.00 141.00 168.00 10 170.00 206.00 234.00 
5 162.00 168.00 222.00 15 226. 234.00 316.00 
fiom effective a subject to change without notice and subject to 
pr 

YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS THESE BARGAINS 
IN USED—PRE-NEMA MOTORS! 
220 OR 440 VOLT — 60 CYCLE — 3 PHASE — OPEN TYPE 

H.P. R.P.M. R.P.M. R.P.M. H.P. R.P.M. R.P.M. R.P.M. 

3600 1800 1200 3600 1800 1200 
$22.00 $27.00 $89.00 $109.00 
3 eee 34.00 39.00 30 $135.00 135.00 155.00 
40 155.00 155.00 190.00 
oS: ee 44.00 55.00 50 190.00 190.00 233.00 
55.00 67.00 60 233.00 233.00 350.00 
Above effective 9/22/56—Prices subject to change without notice and subject to 
prior uaranteed 30 days. 

HAMMERMILLS 


NEW—REBUILT (GUARANTEED)—USED (AS IS) 
JAY BEE'S .. . JACOBSON'S . BLUE STREAK'S .. . PAPEC’S... 
KELLY-DUPLEXES . . . AND BAUER'S 


Also, a complete line of JayBee and Bauer parts in stock 
DUST COLLECTORS—YOU CAN'T BEAT THESE PRICES 


New—42" .....$145.00 New—48" .....$173.00 New—60" ..... $205.00 
Mary other paromies ot not listed. We might have what phone 
—Phone 2-4710. Prices subject to fo change subject te 


ALL PRICES F.0.B. LIMA, OHIO 


The LIMA ARMATURE WORKS, Inc. 
142 East Pear! St. Lima, Obie 


“Over 30 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed 
and Milling Industry.” 


MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


wee AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 
B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Site, Mo. 


TWO-TON HORIZONTAL MIXER; NO. 10A 
Gyro Whip Sifter; Union Special Sewing 
Machines; Rolling Flaking Millis. Ray L. 
Jones, 2222 Oakview Drive, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FEED AND GRAIN BROKERS WANTED— 
Represent large cordage mill in Mexico. 
“A” quality baler and binder twine. Sales- 
men wanted, also. Write Mill Representa- 
tive. Paul Smith, 1010 South Kings, 
Springfield, Mo. 


FEED AND EGG BUSINESS IN BOOMING 
community. Two trucks, one %-ton mixer, 


hammermill, grinder, steamer roller. 
Warehouse space 7,000 square feet. Truck 
unloading pit and railroad spur. Modern 
three bedroom home in mild Arizona 


climate. P. O. Box 10084 Phoenix, Ariz. 


DESIRE TO SECURE A PARTNER WITH 
capital to invest who will take an active 


part in the operation of a going wholesale 
and retail feed plant. Located in excel- 
lent feeding area of upper Midwest. Let 
us know your capabilities and interest. 
Address Ad No. 2292, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


apolis 1, Minn. 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL AND HATCHERY 
building with equipment consisting of 


17” Schutte mill, two mixers, complete 
seed cleaning machinery, 4,000 bu. grain 
storage capacity, 84,000 hatching capacity 
and 10,000 brooding capacity. This is a 
successful operation located in a good 
dairy territory. Address Ad No. 2285, 


Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FEED MANUFACTURING PLANT COM- 
plete. Old established feed and grain 
business, using own patented trade name 
for dog and animal foods as well as na- 
tionally advertised products. Sales are to 
wholesale and retail trade covering entire 
area. Only complete plant in Warren, 
Ohio. Buildings on railroad siding in mid- 
die of town on business street. Original 
owners have died and all must be sold. 
Inquire Bernard Fleck, 539 Main Street, 
S. W. Warren, Ohio. 


C ontact— 

MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Excellent Opportunities 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR 
PLANT? 


| have an inquiry from a com- 
pany which is seriously interest- 
ed in buying another feed plant. 
It should be located in the 
Southern half of Ohio or South- 
ern Indiana, preferably on the 
N. Y. Central or Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Would like facilities 
with bulk storage of from 
25,000 to 100,000 bushels; 
warehouse storage of from 
3,000 to 5,000 tons of sacked 
products. A manufacturing area 
minimum 100 x 100 feet with 
sufficient headroom to put in 
overhead facilities. Would like 
trackage for about 5 to 8 cars 
and a good truck dock is de- 
sired but not absolutely neces- 
sary. Can use molasses and oth- 
er liquid storage tanks. Addi- 
tional land for later expansion is 
required. This company is look- 
ing for an area which is not 
highly unionized. If you would 
like to sell for cash and have 
something which comes close to 
the above, you can contact me 
in strictest confidence. Write 
Eldon H. Roesler, business man- 
ager, THE FEED BAG, 1712 W. 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3, 


Wis., or phone WEST 3-3690. 


v 


SALES MANAGER — EXPERIENCED IN 
nutrition. Give complete information. 
Address Ad No. 2290, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST WANTED — EXCELLENT 
opportunity with large feed mill, located 
in the Midwest. Address Ad No. 2289, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


QUALIFIED FEED NUTRITIONIST—GIVE 
qualifications and complete information. 
Address Ad No. 2288, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ AND MFRS’. AGENTS 
wanted for profitable line of well known 
brand of baler and binder twine. Some 
additional, exclusive territories now open. 
Address Ad No. 2089, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


SALESMAN WANTED—MAN CALLING ON 
feed dealers and elevators to carry na- 
tionally advertised sideline. Good repeat 
item. A few good established territories 
now open. Reply to: Sales Manager, P. O. 
Box 6678, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED MANUFACTURER'S REPRE- 
sentatives—between Rockies and Missis- 
sippi River to sell baler and binder twine 
as sideline. Must call on farm imple- 
ment, hardware and feed wholesalers. 
San Antonio Foreign Trading Co., 302 
Morris K. Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


FULL TIME, SIDELINE OR BROKERAGE 
representative. Unusual opportunity to 
build substantial business in Pennsylvania 
or New York State for experienced man 
that calls on wholesale and retail feed 
dealers. Drawing against liberal commis- 
sions. Give details of selling experiences. 
Replies will be held confidential uniess 
otherwise stated. Write: Dept. J, 531 5B. 
3rd st.. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


WE NEED AGGRESSIVE FEED SUPPLE- 
ment salesmen—territories open in Illinois, 
Missouri and southeastern Iowa. Also In- 
diana, Michigan and Ohio. You should 
be familiar with feed manufacturers, 
dealers and feeders in the area. Write 
giving us your background and experi- 
ence. Interviews will be held in the terri- 
tories concerned in December. Address 
Ad No. 2219, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


CONTACT—NEILL’S MILLWRIGHT SERV- 
ice for millwrights experienced in sheet 
metal and steel, also vacuum and air 
elevating for flour, feed and corn milling. 
Neill’s Millwright Service, Luthersville, 
Georgia. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE WITH 4% YEARS’ 
feed sales experience would like to change 
to a more progressive company. Would be 
interested in working as an assistant to a 
nutritionist. Have trained salesmen, AH 
degree, qualified livestock judge. Address 
Ad No. 2241, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


INTERESTED IN EMPLOYMENT CHANGE 
—Have college education, fourteen years’ 
experience selling and developing dealers 
for large top quality feed manufacturer. 
I know modern merchandising and am 
thoroughly experienced in commercial vol- 
ume of dairying, poultry and turkey pro- 
duction. Address Ad No, 2264, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J. BM Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


& BABY a FOR SALE 


Quantity 
Prices. Milferd Hatchery, Liberty Road, 
Randalistown, M4. 


Dry Skim Milk Use 
For Feed Declines 


WASHINGTON—The October out- 
put of dry skim milk for animal 
feed equaled 1,000,000 Ib., a decline 
of 7% from a year earlier and 8% 
from the 5-year average, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The combined production for the 
first 10 months of 1956 totaled 14,- 
000,000 Ib., 6% less than the cor- 
responding period last year. Dry but- 
termilk production for October, at 
3,700,000 lb., advanced 1% from a 
year earlier and 24% from the av- 
erage. Cumulative production for 
January - October totaled 55,000,000 
lb., 10% more than the same months 
of 1955. 

Stocks of dry skim milk for animal 
feed held by manufacturers on Oct. 
31 equaled 1,297,000 Ib., 19% high- 
er than a year earlier but 39% 
lower than the average. Selling prices 
of dry skim milk for animal feed 
in October averaged 9.91¢ lb., slight- 
ly above the preceding month but 
.2¢ below a year earlier. 
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FEED MILL COST CENTERS 


Continued from page 14 


He recommended using finely 
ground ingredients ‘so that moisture 
will be absorbed at the conditioner 
and so that the pellet will not break 
into smaller pieces as easily as when 
coarse particles are present. High 
mineral levels, he continued, cause 
excessive machine wear and also slow 
production. 

Fat Level 

The higher the fat level, the soft- 
er the finished pellet, Mr. Williams 
pointed out. A level over 1%% will 
affect the hardness of the pellet. A 
thicker die will help in some cases 
to give a harder pellet because it re- 
stricts the flow. While trouble has 
been experienced with some feeds 
containing as low as 2% fat (prob- 
ably due to both ingredients and 
presence of fat), adding 1% or 2% 
fat can help production and help 
prevent plug-ups when a formula 
contains a high level of ingredients 
like milk products and minerals. Milk 
products may caramelize and get 
tacky when in a feed being pelleted 
and cause plug-ups, but Mr. Williams’ 
firm has pelleted formulas containing 
as high as 80% milk products by us- 
ing fat for the lubricating effect. 

There may be trouble in making 
hard pellets when the molasses level 
goes over 4 to 6%, Mr. Williams 
said, but in some formulas a small 
amount of molasses helps by acting 
somewhat as a binder. Regarding 
moisture content, Mr. Williams said 
that the pellet operator prefers it to 
be low in the formula for this gives 
the opportunity to add more steam 
at the conditioner, which makes pel- 
leting easier. Finished pellets or 
crumbles will normally be bagged off 
close to the original moisture content 
of the formula, which means in most 
cases that the moisture content of 
the formula should be kept close to 
the desired finished pellet moisture. 
If this is not done, there will be a 
material loss to the manufacturer. 


Conditioning 

Perhaps the most important opera- 
tion in pelleting is the conditioning, 
where soft feed and dry steam are 
mixed together. “We like to use 50 
to 150 Ib. steam pressure and then 
reduce the steam pressure with a 
regulator to 30 Ilb.,” Mr. Williams 
said. ‘““By having a constant pressure, 
the control of steam through the 
steam throttle valve can be more 
accurate and the quality of the steam 
kept at a high level.” A steam flow 
meter which records is a good in- 
vestment since the operator can reset 
the machine according to past ex- 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able frem steck. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 

.000 Bu /Hr., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. e also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and heppers. Send your requirements for 
complete informatien. 


GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 


BANGOR, PA. 


BEST YOU CAN BUY! 
KRIMPER-KRACKER® 
GRAIN ROLLER 


15 SIZES 75.00 UP 


oAVIS* HCD 
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perience more quickly. There should 
be a good water separator in the 
steam line before the pellet machine. 

As for dies, Mr. Williams pointed 
out, among other things, that a good 
magnet ahead of the pellet machine 
is valuable to remove foreign mate- 
rials that damage dies. Also, dies 
should be refaced before becoming 
too badly worn. A mixture of oats 
and oil has been found good for 
breaking in a new die. Rolls also 
should be kept in good repair and 
well greased, but not overgreased. 
Mr. Williams’ firm greases the rolls 
every eight hours, and the grease is 
measured at each greasing so that 
the roll is not overgreased. Rolls are 
taken out of production after each 
200 hours for clean-up and inspec- 
tion. On setting clearance between 
rolls and die, he said that “we feel 
that the proper setting is to set the 
roll close enough to the die so that 
the roller will turn with the die.” 

Discussing a vertical cooler, Mr. 
Williams said that it should hold 
\% in. or smaller pellets for at least 
eight minutes. He said a cooler is 
doing a good job when the discharge 
pellets are 8 to 12° above atmospheric 
temperature, and at the moisture that 
the soft feed was before sending it to 
the pellet machine. 

In connection with crumblizing, 
Mr. Williams noted the importance 
of keeping corrugations on the roll 
sharp. The harder the pellet, the bet- 
ter the yield of crumbles, he con- 
tinued. He likes a 3/16 in. pellet be- 
cause it gives thorough cooling and 
is the most suitable to produce de- 
sired size for both large and small 
crumbles. 


Packing 


“The packaging floor is the heart 
of your mill,” Raymond Routh, 
Quaker Oats Co., Memphis, told the 
production men. “It can hold up your 
entire operation.” 

In discussing this cost center, Mr. 
Routh divided the operation into three 
parts—(1) weighing, (2) bag filling, 
and (3) closing. 

To determine what kind of scale 
is right for a particular operation, 
Mr. Routh suggested that feed men 
contact the manufacturers. “You can 
give the mill away on the packing 
floor,” he emphasized. 

Having a bin over the packer has 
several disadvantages; some types of 
feed can separate, and if the packer 
is too large for the bin, it has a 
poor psychological effect on the men 
packing. 


In checking weight of bags, he rec- 
ommended that four or five consecu- 
tive bags be checked to set the ma- 
chine, then the weighing of one out 
of 25 bags. 

“Scales need resetting when you 
change type of feed,” he stated. Mr. 
Routh advised having a scale handy 
to the packer and one off the table 
in the warehouse to make spot 
checks. 

In filling bags, he stressed the im- 
portance of putting automatic pack- 
ers on automatic and leaving them 
there. “You will get a lot more feed 
packaged,” he said, indicating that 
the men would keep up. 

A bag shaker is important, accord- 
ing to Mr. Routh, because it enables 
use of smaller bags for some types 
of feed. A 1% in. smaller bag can 
mean a $10 a day savings. 


Coding Suggested 

In connection with closing bags, 
Mr. Routh recommended the use of 
an automatic coding machine. This 
is important in keeping a fresh sup- 
ply of feed in the warehouse. It also 
helps pinpoint shortweight bags, help- 
ing the manufacturer and the worker 
to correct the situation. 

Different colored tags can be used 
to good advantage, especially if there 
are any illiterates in the plant, he 
said. 

In sewing bags, Mr. Routh recom- 
mended the installation of automatic 
thread cutters. 

General considerations mentioned 
by the speaker included the use of 
adequate suction to take away dust, 
making better working conditions 
and enabling greater accuracy, and 
repeated conferences with the pack- 
ers to let them know management 
is vitally interested in their work. 


Warehouse and Loading 


Information on warehousing and 
loading was presented by J. D. John- 
son, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
He concentrated on the way fork 
lift trucks are used in performing 
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these operations since that system 
was assumed for the “model mills” 
in the cost study. 

If a_ substantial percentage of 
sacked feed is loaded in boxcars, it 
is best to have the width of the pallet 
be 4 ft. to 4 ft. 3 in. The usual depth 
of the pallet is 3 to 4 ft. 

“The warehousing of feed is as 
good as the pallet of feed,” Mr. John- 
son said. “If a good solid pallet is 
made with straight sides, the indi- 
vidual sacks will be stable and there 
will not be much tendency for them 
to fall down.” 

He described various jigs to use 
in stacking feed on pallets to assure 
that the pallet load is uniform in size 
and all sides straight. He also 
stressed the importance of having the 
top of the load level. The simplest 
type of jig consists of two sides at 
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Klingaman step GRAIN 


P. ©. Box 2521 Ph.: Adams 4-7729 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


LOW-COST COB MEAL! 
New PAXCO SPECIAL GRIND DEHY- 
DRATED CORN COB MEAL, 
bagged, saves 
in quality! Suitable for roughage or mo- 
lasses feeding. For mixing, 
REGULAR or PAXCO NO. 10. Write to- 
day for PAXCO FAX bulletin 611-2. 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box No. 120 Paxton, Iilinois 


SEE OUR AD 


ON PAGE 56 


HAMMERMILLS 


Ss “FORWARD WITH AFARD’ 


Headquarters for the Best in 
PEAT MOSS POULTRY LITTER 


Pure Sphagaum Moss—Light, Clean, Dry 
HORTICULTURAL PEAT MOSS 
CANADIAN @ GERMAN 
Available in 7 Popular Sizes: 
1-Peck Bags to 15-Bushel Bales 
Write, wire or ‘phone—we're at your service 


CONRAD FAFARD, Inc., P.O. Box 774, Springfield, Mass. 
Phone: LONGMEADOW, LOcust 7-3316 


BEEF CATTLE SPECIAL! 


NEW FEED MANUFACTURERS FORMULA 
WILL IMPROVE YOUR FEED 


BOVEXTRA is economical too . 
for the entire conversion period. 


FROM RANGE TO FULL FEED IN 8-12 DAYS 


LIVE RUMEN BACTERIA MIXTURE 
for FASTER CONVERSION 
© FASTER WEIGHT GAINS 


Proper rumen function assures full utilization without digestive 
upsets. BOVEXTRA supplies the billions of bacteria which work 
in the rumen, aiding digestion and turning feed into valuable meat. 
. . costs just pennies per animal 


Bovextra mixed with feed makes this quick change-over possible 


- +++ Cuts 3 to 4 weeks off marketing time. 


4161 BECK AVE. 


BOVEXTRA 


convenient 
50-lb. 
bags. 


EASY AND FAST TO BULK MIX 


Add BOVEXTRA to your special formula or 
mix with commercial f 
function and aid digestion. Where mixing facili- 
ties are not available & sold 
as a top dressing. 


© WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


to improve the rumen 


e BOVEXTRA may 
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YOU—can set off a 


CHAIN REACTION 


with ONE phone call— 


why settle for lessfwhen you can have 5 
companies at your service, and all the mar- 
kets at your disposal, with one phone call 


D.C.A.., Inc. 
3608 Board of Trade 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Tel—Wabash 2-0028 
Teletype—OG 1188 


Harris-Crane, Inc. 


221 So. Church Street 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Tel. EDison 2-6148 
Teletype—CE 164 


T.D.F. Co. 

Corn Exchange Bidg. 
Buffalo, New York 
Tel.—Madison 23823 
Teletype—BU 484 


Sparks-Waters- 
Farnen, Inc. 

307 Merchants Exchange 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Tel.—Chestnut 1-4249 


Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co., Inc. 


2089 Grain & Flour Exchange 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 

Tel —Hancock 6-3115 
Teletype—BS 587 


We are linked together to give you better service in all 
commodities. Our nationwide coverage, with private 
leased wires connecting all offices, assures prompt, effi- 
cient brokerage service. Try us on your next transaction. 


BROKERS IN FEED INGREDIENTS 


Supplies Available 
at Key Locations 
to Better Serve You 


POULTRY — DAIRY — HOG FEEDS 


MODERN MILLS 


LABORATORY CONTROLLED 
MIXED CAR SERVICE 
WRITE FOR DEALER FRANCHISE 


To Make ‘Em Pay—Feed Red A 


Our 58th Year 


AUBREY 


FEED MILLS 
LOUISVILLE 4, KY. 


Sewing the Great 


@ WE ALSO OFFER COMPLETE MIXED CAR SERVICE * GRAIN @ | 


right angles; the pallet is placed 
against the two sides and the sacks 
piled firmly against the jig. Another 
jig can be two sides with a back that 
slides up and down to allow removal 
by the lift truck. A third type con- 
sists of two of the three-sided jigs 
back-to-back mounted on a pivot, al- 
lowing one pallet to be filled while the 
other is being removed. 


Warehousing 

The take-it-or-leave-it type of pal- 
let was that discussed in Mr. John- 
son’s presentation. In pallet stacking, 
he said, two-high has been found 
ideal. In laying out a warehouse, he 
said that 6 in. should be allowed be- 
tween pallets on all sides. To assist 
the truck operator, lines should be 
painted or yellow adhesive dots used 
to spot the corner of the pallet loca- 
tion. Aisles should be 2 ft. wider than 
two widths of pallets. 

In handling and storing bulk feeds, 
Mr. Johnson said, use of portable bins 
holding about 1 ton of feed and han- 
dled by a fork lift truck gives com- 
plete flexibilty, since as soon as the 
bin is empty it is ready for filling. 

Adequate stock control is essent- 
ial, Mr. Johnson advised, describing 
various systems for knowing which 
feed is where and which is to be load- 
ed out when. 

It is the supplier’s responsibility to 
see that feed is delivered in perfect 
condition, and often it is necessary 
to paper and otherwise prepare cars 
and trucks for loading, Mr. Johnson 
pointed out. He went on to describe 
loading of palletized feed into cars 
and trucks. On a 4 ft. module, there 
will be exactly 20 spots in a car, mak- 
ing a minimum load of 20 tons with 
1 ton per pallet. 

The loading of bulk feed can be 
done direct from production, from 
stationary bins or from portable bins. 
When more than one kind of feed 
must be put in a boxcar, bulkheads 
are necessary. In any bulk loading, 
scale tickets should be provided to 
verify the loading. 


Maintenance 


Suggestions for reducing mainte- 
nance costs in feed mills were made 
by Lionel C. Ball, Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., Buffalo. The use of 
more automatic equipment increases 
the need for proper maintenance, he 
said. 

A preventive maintenance plan is 
basic to any program. The schedule 
used in GLF plants is set up on a 
form which lists each type of equip- 
ment, tells when it should be inspect- 
ed, what should be inspected, and 
what care should be given. An oiling 
schedule is also used. 

A work order form used in GLF 
mills serves four purposes, Mr. Ball 
said. It provides an easy way for sup- 
ervisors to let the maintenance de- 
partment know which equipment 
needs repairs; it helps the mainte- 
nance supervisor plan for his crew; it 
allows scheduling of work during 
plant hours instead of on overtime; 
it provides a record of work required 
on equipment, thus pinpointing weak 
places in equipment. “Six months 
after we put this work order proce- 
dure into effect, we had been able 
to cut our maintenance overtime 
about 60%,” Mr. Ball said. 

A weekly “equpiment downtime 
report” has proved useful in showing 
which machines or parts need rein- 
forcing or replacing. When break- 
downs do occur, the amount of down- 
time can be reduced by having on 
hand complete replacement units, or 
even duplicate equipment, Mr. Ball 


| Suggested. 


Maintenance Report 


Another weekly report shows where 
maintenance labor is being utilized. 


| “If it shows that we are spending 
| a lot of our labor on new and re- 


placement construction so that the 
normal preventive maintenance is be- 
ing neglected, we will consider the 


| use of outside contractors to handle 


the new and replacement jobs,”’ the 
speaker stated. 
Housekeeping is another important 


NEWS TIME—These four men are 
catching up on some news in the 
latest edition of Feedstuffs between 
sessions at the Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School in Kansas City. Seated 
are Wilford Farmer (left), Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Inc., Peoria, Ill, and 
Edwin Poland, Dawe’s, Chicago. In 
back_ are Francis Wilson, National Al- 
falfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Henrietta, Mo., and Aubrey Martin, 
National Alfalfa, Lawrence, Kansas. 


phase of plant maintenance, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ball. Building maintenance 
is also important, and periodic in- 
spections and repairs should be made. 

Electronic contro! panels and 
equipment should be installed so that 
dust is kept away from them. Fork 
lift trucks should be maintained like 
a car, Mr. Ball advised, with major 
repairs left to trained mechanics but 
the single inspections done by the 
operator. 


High-Molasses Feeds 


The diligent following of the equip- 
ment manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions in making high-molasses pellets 
was called for by Dr. W. E. Poley, 
Zip Feed Mills, Sioux Falls, S.D. 


“Most of the mistakes are made 
when the pellet mill operator begins 
taking exception to operating rules,” 
he said. Some of these rules are that 
the pellet mill should not be operated 
in excess of capacity, the temperature 
of the feed and molasses must not 
be too low, and even flow of dry 
feed and molasses must be main- 
tained, the pellets must be properly 
cooled and dried. 


Dr. Poley recommended that in- 
gredients be finely ground—able to 
pass through a 1/16 in. screen—since 
that aids absorbency. Molasses should 
not be held at temperatures above 
110° for more than short periods, 
although higher temperatures are all 
right at time of application. Dr. 
Poley also analyzed types of molasses 
and application of molasses at the 
mixer and at the pellet mill. 

Metering 

In metering of molasses, Dr. Poley 
suggested that temperature and in- 
let pressures should be standardized. 
Frequent checking of yields, protein 
and moisture analysis serve to keep 
one informed on accuracy of molasses 
application. He also recommended a 
brix reading on each shipment of 
molasses. 

Horizontal coolers are necessary 
for high-molasses pellets, Dr. Poley 
noted. The speed of the conveyor 
should be slow enough to adequate- 
ly cool the pellets, but not so slow 
that they shrink excessively. He cited 
figures showing how excessive cool- 
ing or drying decreases poundage 
through moisture loss. 

Turning to production time, Dr. 
Poley said that “we tihnk one man 
can operate more than one high- 
molasses and two hard pellet mills.” 
He described one operation with the 
use of two high-molasses pellet mills 
on one line. This would take a little 
over % man-hour per ton, including 
sacking and piling. 
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ANNOUNCE NEW ARRANGEMENT—The signing of an exclusive contract 
for Agri-Tech, Inc., Kansas City, to represent Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis, was announced last week at the Midwest Feed Production 
School in Kansas City. The new contract covers the six-state area of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska. Meeting to announce 
the agreement, from left to right, were: O. K. Fredrikson, Strong-Scott con- 
tractor sales manager; Loren V. Burns, Agri-Tech technical director; J. 
Thomas Haigh, Strong-Scott director of marketing; Dean Scholes, Agri- 


Tech vice president, and Robert W. 
manager. 


Fredrikson, Strong-Scott field sales 


NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 8) 


viewed with apprehension, Dr. Wilcke | 
reported, “but feeders now demand | 
that the service of mixing drugs in 
manufactured feed be provided by 
feed manufacturers.” 

“Today,” he added, “preventive 
medication via the feed route is a 
well accepted practice, and it is used 
quite commonly to provide some 
measure of protection for the feeder, 
and to help safeguard the investment 
in adequate nutrition.” 

Continuing, he noted that coccidio- 
stats are used very widely in broiler 
production. Antibiotics are used at 
low levels to increase rate of growth. 
They are commonly used in rations 
for swine, turkeys, broilers, pheas- 
ants, calves and some other species, 
and they are used at higher levels 
to help protect the animal against 
so-called subclinical levels of disease. 
In addition, antibiotics are frequent- 
ly used in feeds as treatments for 
specific diseases. 

Arsenicals, he continued, are used 
to stimulate rate of growth in poultry 
and to stimulate rate of growth and 
suppress scours in young pigs. An 
estrogenic hormone is used to in- 
crease rate of gain and improve feed 
efficiency in fattening cattle. Another 
estrogenic hormone is used to im- 
prove the finish in market poultry. 

Other products are used as pre- 
ventives of blackhead in turkeys, and 
certain nitrofurans are used either 
as preventives against salmonellosis 
or as treatments for that same class 
of infections. 

A wide variety of products has 
been introducted to help livestock 
and poultry make efficient use of the 
feeds that are supplied to them. 

“Since extremely small proportions 
of the drug are required for this pur- 
pose,” Dr. Wilcke warned, “accurate 
mixing is extremely important. The 
feed manufacturer must furnish ac- 
curate diagnosis by well-trained, com- 
petent diagnosticians before treat- 
ment is instituted.” 

Dr. Wilcke concluded: “Medicated 
feeds are a very valuable tool in eco- 
nomical livestock and poultry pro- 
duction, but they carry with them 
a mandate for accurate formulation, 
precision mixing, and careful usage.” 

At noon, the manufacturers attend- 
ing the conference were guests of 
the N.C. Feed Manufacturers Allied 
Assn. for luncheon. 

Following the luncheon, Dr. J. W. 
Pou, head of the N.C. State College 
department of anima) industry, took 
over the chairmanship. 

Those included on the afternoon 
program were Dr. Thomas, Dr. Han- 
son and Dr. Mix. 


Dr. Thomas reported on recent de- 
velopments in ruminant nutrition. 

He divided current research into 
three general areas: (1) Methods of 
increasing bacterial fermentation by 
providing specific nutrients or stim- 
ulants and by furnishing the required 
nutrients at an optimum time and 
ratio. (2) Studfes to evaluate possi- 
ble differences in metabolism be- 
tween ruminants and simple-stom- 
ached animals; reference is made to 
the possibility that fatty acids are 
the required source of energy for 
ruminants. (3) Laboratory methods 
that will adequately duplicate micro- 
bial processes in the rumen; the fact 
that lack of numbers hinders the 
speed of advance in large animal 
research has stimulated the use of 
“artificial” rumens. 

According to Dr. Thomas, rumen 
bacteria require energy, nitrogen, 
calcium, phosphorus, sodium, potas- 
sium, magnesium, iron, sulfate, chlo- 
rine and carbonate when grown in 
the artificial rumen. Cobalt is also 
needed for vitamin By» synthesis. 

Workers at N.C. State and else- 
where, Dr. Thomas commented, are 
attempting to duplicate rumen con- 
ditions in the laboratory. The prob- 
lems of maintaining anaerobic con- 
ditions, providing for adequate mix- 
ing and removing end products are 
most critical. The amount of cellulose 
digested by rumen bacteria is most 
generally the criterion used to eval- 
uate the success of an artificial ru- 
men. 

Concluding, Dr. Thomas said that 
an understanding of the nutritional 
requirements of bacteria helps ex- 
plain apparent superiority of cer- 
tain rations but does not minimize 
the importance of feeding cattle and 
sheep a ration which is potentially 
a good source of energy, protein, 
minerals, vitamin A and probably 
vitamin D. 


Sows and Gilts 

In his report on feeding bred 
sows and gilts, Dr. Hanson pointed 
out that there is quite a bit of agree- 
ment that bred sows and gilts do 
not need so much feed as many are 
fed. 

Dr. Hanson cited results of experi- 
ments with restricted hand feeding, 
restricted energy intake with corn 
cobs, use of alfalfa to restrict energy 
intake and use of salt and steamed 
bone meal to regulate feed intake. 
He also mentioned work indicating 
that silage may have a place in feed- 
ing breeding animals. 

In certain work, it was noted, 
survival rate of pigs was highest in 
groups of gilts getting restricted 


energy intake. Average birth weight 
of pigs was slightly less for the re- 
stricted gilts. Feed costs per weaned 
pig were lower in the restricted 


group. Dr. Hanson also mentioned 
that smaller, lighter gilts (fed cobs) 
handle themselves better in the far- 
rowing pen that their “better-fed” 
sisters. 

Dr. Hanson indicated that the 
method used to restrict energy in- 
take depends on prevailing circum- 
stances. But, he said, there are am- 
ple data to show that less energy 
should be fed to the breeding herd 
than is frequently the case. 


Feeding Dairy Cows 

The final address for the opening 
day was given by Dr. Mix. He dis- 
cussed liberal versus restricted grain 
feeding to dairy cows. 

Summarizing his report, he stated 
that there is no one level of grain 
feeding which is most profitable un- 
der all conditions. 

“The price of milk, grain and 
roughage, the quality and quantity 
of roughage fed and the inherited 
ability of the cow to produce,” he 
said, ‘all must be considered in mak- 
ing recommendations on grain feed- 
ing.” 

Secondly, he said that, with limited 
roughage intake (18 Ib. per 1,000 Ib. 
live weight), $6 per 100 Ib. of 4% 
milk, $4 per 100 lb. of grain, it is 
most profitable to feed good cows 
approximately 1 lb. of grain for 2 
Ib. of milk. 

Finally, with free access to good 
hay ($36 per ton) and with grain at 
$4 cwt. and milk at $6 ecwt., it is 
most profitable to feed good cows 1 
Ib. of grain for each 2.75 Ib. of milk. 

The concluding day of the confer- 
ence opened with D. E. Huntington, 
past president of the feed associa- 
tion, presiding. 

Beef Cattle Nutrition 

Dr. Barrick began the day with a 
talk on research on beef cattle nu- 
trition at N.C. State College. 

Much of the feeding work with 
beef cattle in North Carolina, he 
stated, is directed toward studies on 
means of best utilizing available 
roughages and pastures in the pro- 
duction of beef and of providing eco- 
nomical year-around feed supplies. 

“Providing an economical source 
of feed during periods when pas- 
tures are not growing,” he reported, 
“is one of the principal problems of 
the cattle producer. Roughage is the 
primary feed required for most 
classes of cattle during such periods, 
and the need for supplemental con- 
centrates will be determined by the 
age and condition of the animals and 
quality of the roughage.” 

He added that a good response has 
been obtained from supplementing 
grass-legume silage with corn. Also, 
accumulated Ladino-clover fescue 
pasture has given good winter per- 
formance on weaned calves during 
years when the weather was not 
severe. 

According to Dr. Barrick, the prin- 
cipal limitation of corn silage for 
wintering beef cattle is protein, but 
mixed protein supplements fortified 
with minerals have not given con- 
sistent or marked response above 
that obtained with straight oil meals 
and mineral free choice when fed 
with good corn silage. 

Animal grease and salt have been 
studied as means of limiting the 
grain intake of grazing steers self- 
fed ground corn. Research results 
show that fat-fed animals gained 
slightly faster, graded slightly high- 
er, and sold for enough more money 
to show a slight advantage for the 
use of fat. 


Baby Pigs 

Dr. Hanson returned to the speak- 
ers’ platform to discuss the feeding 
of pigs to eight weeks of age. 

“It appears,” he related, “that the 
vitamin requirements of baby pigs 
(less than eight weeks of age) are 
very similar to those of somewhat 
older pigs. It seems to me that we 
should expect this if we are agreed 
that A requirements are related to 
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body size and that B vitamins func- 
tion in enzyme systems concerned 
with protein, fat and carbohydrate 
metabolism, and hence requirements 
are related to food intake.” 

One of the problems in early wean- 
ing, Dr. Hanson pointed out, is to 
consume the dry 
starters in reasonable quantities the 
first week. His experiments with 
flavored and unflavored feed indi- 
cated that pigs preferred unflavored 
feed. 

The use of high-milk prestarter, 
he added, increased eight-week 
weights significantly, but pigs not fed 
a prestarter gained more rapidly 
after they were eight weeks old and 
thus nullified the advantage. 

Dr. Hanson concluded by saying 
that there are many reasons which 
favor early weaning of pigs, “but, in 
our experience, economy of produc- 


| tion is not one of them.” 


Vitamin E, Antioxidants 

The last speaker on the program 
was Dr. Singsen discussing. the cur- 
rent status of vitamin E and anti- 
oxidants in poultry feeds. 

“Vitamin E is a multi-functional 
vitamin,” he began, “and _ specific 
symptoms of vitamin E deficiency 
differ greatly with species and con- 
ditions.” 

Continuing, he reported that the 
current interest of the feed and 
poultry industries is three-fold: (1) 
Young birds in which a vitamin E 
deficiency may lead to the develop- 
ment of nutritional encephalomalacia 
or exudative diathesis, (2) older 
growing chickens and turkeys where 
hock disorders or muscular dystrophy 
may cause trouble, and (3) adult 
chickens and turkeys in which vita- 
min E may have a marked influence 
on the fertility and hatchability ob- 
tained. 

Briefly, Dr. Singsen stated that 
vitamin E has a definite place in 
breeder rations, where it may in- 
crease fertility and hatchability and 
improve the livability of the chicks 
produced. 

Further, vitamin E improves the 
fertility and hatchability of turkey 
eggs and also assists in the preven- 
tion of an enlarged hock condition. 

Antioxidants supplement the action 
of vitamin E, enhance the utilization 
of vitamin A and pro-vitamin A and 
enhance the utilization of the caro- 
tenoid pigments. 

Dr. Singsen added that various 
forms of vitamin E differ in their 
biological potency, with D-alpha- 
tocopheryl acetate being the most 
stable and effective. 

In conclusion, he stated that feed 
ingredients may have lost much of 
their vitamin E prior to being fed, 
and what remains may be less avail- 
able to the chick than other forms 
of vitamin E. 

Following each of the major ad- 
dresses, the conference was thrown 
open for general discussion on each 
of the topics. 


Officers Elected 

In addition to the informational 
portion of the program, the confer- 
ence was highlighted by the election 
of new officers for the N.C. Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Rex Edison of Gastonia was select- 
ed president, Louis Maxwell, Jr., of 
Goldsboro, vice president, and A. W. 
Koon of Spartanburg, S.C., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The finale for the conference was 
the presentation of the newly elected 
officers by the outgoing president, 
W. D. Edwards. 


Dr. T. D. Bell Moves 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—Dr. T. Donald 
Bell, professor of animal husbandry 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
has been named head of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry at the 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 

Dr. Bell, who has been on the Kan- 
sas staff since 1950, formerly was on 
the staffs of New Mexico A&M Col- 
lege, Texas A&M College and Utah 
State Agricultural College. 


| 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A deseriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 300 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib., 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib., 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib., all 
ex-warehouse, drums included. 


Denver: Demand slow; trend stronger; 
2,250 A, 350 D 22¢. 

Minneapolis: 10,000 A 38¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 
A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 760 A 17%¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend easier; 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 


2,250 A 20¢; 
760 A 15%¢. 

New York: Trend steady; price 
in 55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 13% @15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @i7¢, 2,250 
A 17% @20¢, 3,000 A 20@20%¢;: f.0.b. Massa- 


300 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 300 D, 


per Ib. 


chusetts, New York or Pennsylvania. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful: 

straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units 

vitamin A per gram 8@10¢ a million units 


of vitamin A, Lc.L, packed in 55 gal. drums, 
f.o.b. Chicago, drums included. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Los Angeles: 15% suncured $43@44, de- 
mand fair, trend steady, supply ample; 
17% dehydrated $56@57, demand scarce, 
supply nominal. 

Jincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $72.15@73.65; 17% dehydrated, 


no A $64.15@65,65; 13% fine suncured $40 
@57. 
Minneapolis: Market unchanged; quota- 


tions: 17% dehydrated, 100,000 units of 
vitamin A guaranteed $66.75 @67 
ules or oil treated $66.25, bulk; 18 de- 


G 
vitamin A guar 
treated 


hydrated, 125,000 units of 
anteed $70.25, granules or oil 
$69.25, bulk. 

Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 15% suncured, Idaho meal $45, 
delivered Portland; 15% suncured $45, f.o.b 
California; dehydrated, California $54@58. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
Supply adequate; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 
A $66 ton; suncured No. 1 fine ground, 13% 
$52 ton, f.0.b. St. Louis. 

Memphis: Demand poor; 


supply limited; 


trend unchanged; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $69.75. 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 


17% dehydrated $75. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 
to higher with some predictions that prices 
will be up $2.50 ton by Jan. 1; supply 
tight, with all but the blenders’ supplies 
of dehydrated alfalfa virtual'y exhausted 
and much of the blenders booked; 17% pro- 
tein dehydrated alfalfa meal with 100,000 
units vitamin A guaranteed on arrival 
$61.50@62.50 Omaha, 50 Kansas City 


in sacks; 18% protein 125,000 units A $65.50 
sacked; 100,000 A pellets $58.50 bulk, 
sas City; non-guaranteed A meal $5 
54 sacked, Omaha, $55.50@56.50 
City; suncured: fair demand, 


Kansas 
adequate sup- 
plies, No. 1 fine ground $44.50@47.50 sacked 


Kansas City; No. 1 \4-in. $42@42.50, No. 2 
\y-in. $39.50@40.50 sacked, Kansas City 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply tight; 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed $67@67.50; 17% with no A 


guaranteed $60; 13% suncured $51@51.50. 


Boston: Demand good; supply fair; de- 
hydrated 17% $73; suncured 13% $55.90, 
nominal. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $76, sacked, Boston. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply lim- 
ited; California origin dehydrated meal or 
pellets, truck $67, delivered Ft. Worth; 
suncured: Séuth Dakota No. 1 13% protein, 
¥% in. grind, rail shipment $52, prompt; 
Colorado No. 1 $52; California 15% pellets 
$59. delivered Ft. Worth, truck. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 15% protein suncured $44 
ton, delivered, carlots; 136,000 A unit de- 
hydrated $65 ton, delivered, carlots 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100,000 A, 17% $60. 

Omaha: Demand stronger; supply am- 
ple; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, papers or 


burlap $62.50. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply limited; 17% dehydrated, vitamin 
A guaranteed $72@72.50; pellets $70@71; 
non-guaranteed $65@66:; 15% $62@63. 


ALFALFA PELLETS 


Omaha: Demand stronger; supply am- 
ple; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, bulk $58, 
sacked papers $63, sacked burlaps $62. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100,000 A, 17% $63. 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; prime tallow, tank cars 7%¢ Ib.: 
drums 9%¢, f.o.b. north Texas packing 
plants, with returnable drums 


St. Paul: Export demand has fallen off, 
and prices are easier. Quotations: bleach- 
able fancy tallow 7%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producers’ 


plants. 
Kansas City: 
er; supply ample; 


Demand good; trend weak- 
prime tallow 74 @7%¢ 


Ib.: bleachable fancy yellow 7% @7%¢ Ib 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; bleachable white 7%¢ Ib.; 


white 7%¢ Ib.: yellow 6%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; bleach- 
able fancy tallow, tank truck or carlots 
7% @7%¢ yellow grease 6\%¢. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend off slight- 
ly; supply adequate; prime tallow 7%¢. 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 


supply ample 


bleachable fancy tallow 7%¢; 
yellow 


grease 6%¢ 
BARLEY FEED 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
pulverized $52 
Seattle: 
ply good 


Demand fair: trend 
whole barley $60 


firm; 


ton, 


sup- 
ground 


barley $60 ton, rolled barley $61 ton, ex- 
warehouse l.c.1 sacked 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; pul- 
verized $52.75 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 


needles $1.06@1.16; ground $32, sacked, Mil- 
waukee 
Chicago: Demand good supply light; 
>. 
Baltimore: Demand good; supply light; 


$54.50 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate 52@564 on pulverized. 

Ogden: Supr normal; rolled $55@60; 
whole ba y $48@53 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard rolled $3.42; stand- 
ard ground $3.38 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged rolled $63, ground $61 

BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand v good; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Wyomi and South Dakota 
shipping points: er 0 mesh $15.50 
fine granular, 8010 $12.75; powder 


200 mesh $12.50: f.0.b. Belle Fourche, § 
minimum 30 ton carlot: 80 granular $ 
net, 200 mesh fine $12.25 net. 


D., 


BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $80@865 ton 
BLOOD MEAL 


Cincinnati: 
supply 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
15 


adequate; $1 


Ogden: Supply average; $97.50 ton in 
100 lb. bags, f.o.b. Ogden 

Louisville: Demand slow trend steady; 
supply normal; $80@85 ton 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


$100@120 ton, guaranteed 80 protein 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 
supply ample; $4.75 a unit of ammonia. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $95 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
Ply good; $80 ton, ex-warehouse, truck lots 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to firm; supply adequate; $97.50@100. 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $85@89.50 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $89.50, domestic 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $80 ton, sacked, f.o.b. 


Cincinnati. 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$65 @85. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $70@75 ton 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $85 

Buffalo: Demand good trend steady; 
supply ample $85 ton, sacked 

Portland: nd slow; supply ample; 
trend unchan $90 import 

Omaha: I i slow; supply ample; $80. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $85 ton, ex-dock, truck. lots 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate: $90@95 ton, sacked 

Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $77.50, f.0.b. West Coast. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 


manufacture. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend high- 
er; supply adequate: 26% $53@57.50 

St. Loui Demand good; trend steady 
supply ample: $48 ton bulk, $53 ton sacked 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair 
to light; $67.50 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply light; 
26% $58.50@57 

Louisville; Demand good; trend steady 
supply normal; $56 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher $58.50, bulk, Boston. 

Boston: Demand active; supply tight 
26% $58.25 in bulk. 

Milwaukee: Demand good: supply fair 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings 
searce; 26% $65@66, delivered, Ft. Worth 
December 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate: $63@64 

Los Angéles: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample; Van Nuys, $59 sacked 
$52 bulk. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 
supply limited; $¢, 5 tons or over 
Portland: Demand slow; supply 
trend unchanged: 13%¢ 
y Demand good; supply limited 


f.0.b 


ample; 


10@11%¢ Ib., in carlots: 10% @12%¢, Le.l 

Boston: Demand and supply steady 
11¢ Ib 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady 
supply limited: $10.75 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply normal; 10¢ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 


New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
lb., f.0.b. New Jersey. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; 10¢ Ib. in carlots; 10%¢ Ib. in 5- 


ton lots; 11¢ Ib. in ton 
in less than ton lots. 
Denver: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $11 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
10@11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢, lLe.l. 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply limited; 
10% @11%¢ Ib., in carlots; 10% @12%¢, 1.c.1. 
Omaha: Demand and supply good; 11¢ Ib. 
BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply 
fair; $4.25, barrels. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $4.25@4.75, 100 lb. drums 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $4.75. 


lots; 114% @12¢ Ib. 


trend unchanged; 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend gteady; 
supply ample; 100 Ib. drums $5.50; large 
barrels $4.75 

Ogden: Supply average; $4.90, 100 Ib. 
drum 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; $4.75 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$3.25@3.50 cwt. in carlots. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $3.75 
in 100-lb. sacks. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, including freight 

and tax) 

New York: Crystals $13.97, flour $9.72. 
Buffalo: Crystals $14.74, flour $10.47. 
Toledo: Crystals $16.39, flour $12.14. 
Boston: Crystals $15.18, flour $10.93 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.75, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $8@9. 
Minneapolis: Plain $11; 


steady; 


iodized (% Ib. KI 


per ton) $14.45; iodized manganesed $15.90, 
in 100-lb. bags. 

Chicago: Plain $8.90 ton in 100-lb. bags. 
delivered 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14 ton, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 

CHARCOAL 

Boston: Demand and supply light; $95, 
nominal. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton in 50-Ib. multi- 
walls 

Los Angeles: Demand quiet; supply lim- 
ited; trend steady; powitry charcoal, oak, 
40-lb. bags $176 in ton lots. 

COCONUT MEAL 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 

supply limited; §72 ton, ex-dock, 30-day 


shipment from Philippines 


Portland: Demand slow; supply limited; 


trend unchanged; $72. 
Los Angeles: Demand limited: trend 
steady; supply adequate; cake, ex-dock, 


offshore, December $71@72.50 
COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
New York: Trend steady; 
in 55-gal. drums (413 to 420 


price per Ib. 
Ib.): 300 ICU, 


750 A 14% @15%¢, 1,500 A 16% @19¢, 2,250 
A 18%@21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢: 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 


22@23¢; f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York or 


Pennsylvania 


Boston: Demand cautious; trend easier; 
supply plentiful; 600 D, 2,250 A Ib. ; 
300 D, 2,250 A 21¢; 300 D, 1,500 A b 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 4¢ 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply scarce; menhaden, 50% $80@82.50. 
Boston: Demand good; supply tight; 
4¢ Ib. 
New York: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply limited; 4%¢ Ib., f.o.b. eastern shore. 


CORN GERM MEAL 


St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $47 ton bulk, $52 ton in 
burlap sacks, St. Louis. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $53.08, 
Atlanta: Feed $62.69, meal $80.49. 
Birmingham: Feed $60.74, meal $78.74. 
Boston: Feed $59.61, meal $77.60. 
Chicago: Feed $49, meal $67. 
Cleveland: Feed $56.31, meal $74.31. 
Denver: Feed $58.37, meal $76.37. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $56.93, meal $74.93 
Indianapolis: Feed $53.74, meal $71.74. 
Kansas City: Feed $49, meal $67. 
Louisville: Feed $53.30, meal $71.39. 
New Orleans: Feed $58.27, meal $76.27. 
New York: Feed $59.20, meal $77.20. 
Norfolk: Feed $58.37, meal $76.37. 
Philadelphia: Feed $58.78, meal $76.78. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $56.93, meal $74.73. 


basis, 


meal $71.08 


St. Louis: Feed $49, meal $67. 
CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $57.10@58.10. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply normal; $57.10 ton. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand 
firm; small offerings $64, local. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply solvent $68; old process $69.50. 
Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $68@73. 


improved; trend 


fair; 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ampie; 
trend unchanged; $64, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchan $69@70. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
41% solvent $73, pellets $76. 


Demand slow; trend easi- 
41% old process 


New Orleans: 
er; supply sufficient; 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; ton, delivered truck lots, 41% 
expeller process 

Memphis: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply ample; prime 41% protein, 
old process $58, sacked; new process 41% 
solvent $57, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


clent; 41% old process $67, solvent $66 @67. 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
73.50 


Ft. ‘ Worth: Demand good; offerings of 
immediate shipment light; carlots, 41% old 


process $62, f.o.b. central Texas mills; sol- 


vent 41% low gossypol $64.50@65.50, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 additional; 
cottonseed hulls $33@34, delivered Ft. 
Worth. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% $62, sacked, imme- 
diate. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 


hydraulic $68.50@69; 
Louisville: Demand fair; 


solvent $68@68.50. 
trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; old process $66.75 ton; new 
process not quoted. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er, especially forward; supply adequate; 
$58@58.50 old process, sacked, Memphis, 

50¢ weaker for forward bookings; 


$56.50@57 for solvent, sac ked, 


§ Memphis; 
$1 weaker for February-March 


bookings. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 
$74.75 

Buffalo: Demand poor: trend steady; 
supply fair; 50, sacked, Boston 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 
Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate: 


4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib.; ton 
lots and less 17¢; 12,000,000 units per Ib.. 
5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib.; ton lots and 


less 30¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 
ICU 18¢, warehouse 
Kansas City: Demand and supply nor- 


mal; trend steady; 10% @11¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 50- and 100-lb. bags or 100-lb. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware or New York. 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $64.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34¢ maximum fluorine 
-17% $58 net ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $55 in bulk 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $89.06 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine o1¢ guaranteed 
$90.30, f.o b. Trenton, in 160-Ib. multiwall 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18% %& maxi- 
mum fluorine guaranteed $79.55, f.0.b 


Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall 
Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum 
1 ‘ 


bags 


phosphorus 


18% %, minimum 2! calcium maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b 
Columbia, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 


carload basis; bulk $3 ton les 

Chicago: Demand fair; supplies adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib. or more $79.55 net ton in 100-lb. pa- 
pers, basis Chicago Heights, Ill or Nash 
ville, Tenn less than 20,000 Ib : 
21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or more 
basis Chicago Height and Nashville 
than 20,000 Ib. $100.30; freight equalized 
with St. Louis, Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, 
Tenn.;: bulk boxcars or hoppers, $3 net ton 
less than bagged material 

Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving; supply 
adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular $79.55; freight equalized with clos- 


est dicalcium phosphorus producing point, 
carload basis 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $88@89. 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $100 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply somewhat limited; $60@65. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply very 
light: $69 

Boston: Demand active: supply tight; 
light $69.75, dark $70.50 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady $64.50, bulk, Boston. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; January, 1957, prices: bour- 
bon grains, light $58.50, dark $60.59, solu- 
bles $80 


DRIED BEET PULP 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $56@60, December ship- 
ment 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; $71.35, sacked immediate 


Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
6 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
molasses $57, plain $57 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $66, sacked, Boston 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $52 ton, delivered, carlots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod 
erate; carlots, 50 Ib. papers $65@66, de- 


livered Ft. Worth, December 


Los Angeles: Demand good: trend firm; 


supply limited; $57.50@58.50 in paper bags. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $60@62 
Ogden: Supply average; $45@50 ton. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 11¢. 

Ogden: Supply average; $7.25, 100 Ib. 
bag. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 11¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply fair; 
$10.75 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply limited; $8.95 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 


Ply normal; 9@9%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand improving; supply light; 
medium acid $8.25@8.75, sweet cream $8.50 
@9 cwt., in carlots 


New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $9.50@10 cwt 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate: 
$8 cwt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; supply 
light; local production $12 cwt., f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth. 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand active for small 
offers; trend firm; supply scarce; f.o0.b. 
southern California producers’ plants: 
orange $50.50 sacked, $45.50 bulk 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower: supply adequate; $35, sacked, f.o.b. 


Florida points. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
$33.50, f.0.b ‘lorida points. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; 
pulp $43, meal $38, sacked. 


supplies ample; 
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New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; fullmeal with solubles $164.50; 65% Angola putting large quantity into the market Boston: Demand cautious; supply plenti- 
supply sufficient; $38@41, Florida origin. $144, f.0.b. Houston. —e price variations; $48@51, sacked, ful; $1.05 a protein unit; converted 60% 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sur- ansas City, for either yellow or white; $65. 
‘ DRIED SKIM MILK ply sufficient; $2 a unit protein, ex-dock, $3.50 less for bulk. Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply carlots—supply limited. Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 50% meat scraps $65 ton, bulk, $70, sacked. 
fais; $21.60. Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 a unit, f.o.b. | Ply good; $62 ton, delivered, sacked, car- Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
New Orleans: Demand good; ~~ eal am- Coast; 65% $171@173. lots. ply good; $75 ton, ex-warehouse, carlots, 
ple; trend steady; $12@12.50 cwt Boston: Demand good; supply fair; $140 Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; | 59% protein. 
supply ample; | @149. $51.50, sacked, Milwaukee, Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
rend unchanged; 12%¢. : : meat and bone, 50% $66@68, f.0.b. or de- 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; on Senet ont em. oP 54.50 Demand fair; supply adequate; livered Ft. Worth. 
supply ample; $13.75. i : igher: Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
ply ample; 11% @12¢ Ib. haden $150 ton bulk, $155 sacked. Chicage: fair: ~ Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
asneee Demand fair; supply adequate; Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply | $48@48.50. . ; SUpply acequate; moderate offers; $1.60@1.65 a unit of 
-50@11 cwt. in carlots. limited; eastern menhaden fish meal, 60% Louisville: D - sente: protein 
protein $129@130; Gulf, no offerings; North- Memphis: Demand nil; trend little lower; ® $69.50 ton, sacked, 
and good; supply fair; west herring-salmon blend $129@130; Ca- supply ample; white $54, yellow $54. 0.b. ncinnati. 
12@12%¢ Ib. nadian herring, 73% protein $2.05@2.08 a New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; unit of protein, all f.o.b. producing points; supply adequate: $60.50@62.50. 7" : supply plentiful; 50% $60@ 62.50. 
supply ample; $11 cwt. 60% blended $152, delivered Midwest points. Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady: Ogden: Supply normal; $82.50 ton in 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- supply adequate: $50.90@52. _ sad 100-lb. bags. 
supply adequate; 11@12¢. ply ample; $150 ton. . 4 a MILLET 
— Supply average; $15.15, 100-Ib. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; LINSEED OIL MEAL St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
° supply fair; $150@160. Los Angeles: De ply scarce; recleaned Early Fortune $4.40 
DRIED WHEY Los Angeles: Demand ready; trend firm; | er; no ewt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $4.50 
Ogden: Supply average; $6.90, 100-Ib. supply tight; $2.20@2.25 a unit of protein. resale. ’ F - . ewt., sacked. 
bag. Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; Portland: Demand good: trend higher; MILLFEED 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; trend unchanged; $2, f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C.; supply scarce; $72, f.o.b. Los Angeles F Minneapolis: Demand is holding even 
supply ample; plants $5.50; f.0.b. Los An- $2.10, f.0.b. California. Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady; with supplies, and the market is holding 
geles warehouses $6.10. Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; supply adequate; new process $66.50@ 68: steady. Quotations: bran $44, standard 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; supply ample; 60% $152, sacked, imme- old process $76.50@78. “ , midds. $44, flour midds. $47, red dog $49. 
supply adequate; $5.25 cwt. diate. : Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; HAY quate; carlots, 34% or better: December supply tight for nearby on bulk feeds: 
trend unchanged; $4.95. Ogden: Supply normal; $1.10 bale; $21@ $74.55, January-February $75.05, delivered quotations Dec, 12: bran $41@41.75, shorts 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 24 ton in the barn. Ft. Worth; pellets $2.50 premium. $41.26@42.25, sacked, Kansas City; bran 
supply good; $6.50 cwt., ex-warehouse, L.c.1. Portland: Demand good; supply ample; Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- $39.50, middlings $39.25@39.75, shorts $40.50, 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- trend unchanged; $35. ply sufficient; $82 ton, delivered, carlots, bulk. 
quate; carlots, standard $6.25 cwt., sacked, Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend 34% protein. Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas points or steady; light offers; U.S. No. 1 $31@33; Minneapolis: Prices have firmed after a bran $42; shorts $42.50; standard midds., 
in ton lots, f.o b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. U.S. No. 2, leafy $28@30; U.S. No. 2, green low point of around $49.50 was reached bulk $41.50. 
Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply $27@28; U.S. No. 2 $25@26. earlier in the period, and quotations now Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
fair; $6 cwt. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; range $51@52, bulk, Minneapolis, for 34% basis Kansas City Dec. 11: bran $41.256@ 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; supply adequate; No. 1 timothy hay $22.50; meal. 41.75, shorts $41.75@42.25; bran deélined 
supply ample; $6.50@7 cwt. No. 1 red clover $24; No. 1 second cutting Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 25¢ ton and shorts advanced 25¢ ton, com- 
Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; green alfalfa $26; No. 1 red clover mixed solvent $61.50@62; expeller $71.50. pared with the previous week 
$5.85 cwt. $26; wheat or oats straw $22. Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Kansas City: Demand and supply nor- New Orleans: Demand slow; trend high- supply normal; old process $77.60; new ply ample; bran $44.75, shorts $45.25, mill 
mal; trend steady; straight grade $6.25 er; supply adequate to plentiful; baled process $68.10. run $45. 
ewt., delivered or $5.25, f.0.b. plant, plus alfalfa No. 1 $66@68: timothy and clover Boston: Demand slow; supply light; 32% Ft. Worth: Demand rather slow; offer- 
freight, whichever is lower: partially de- mixed $64@66; Kansas prairie $50@532. $77.67 in bulk. ings more liberal; carlots, burlaps, prompt, 
lactosed $6.40. Wichita: Demand slow; supply very light; Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady bran $48.50@49.50; gray shorts $48.50@ 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend prairie $30, alfalfa $37.50@40. to weaker; liberal supply for nearby, not 49.50, delivered Texas common points; 50¢ 
steady; $6 cwt., delivered. Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- so much forward; $50.50@51.50, bulk, Min- higher on both bran and shorts compared 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; ply good; $35 ton, delivered, truck lots, neapolis, for nearby; $51@51.50 for Decem- with previous week. 
supply ample; 6@6%¢ Ib. U.S. No. 2 green. ber forward Chicago: A quiet week was noted in 
Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; millfeeds during the period ending Dec. 12. 
light; $5.40@5.45 cwt. in carlots. supply heavy; alfalfa, No. 1 $30 ton, No. 2 gr a rag $71.25; new process $61.25. Trading for northwestern supplies moving 
—yTCS > . , $28; mixed timothy and clover, timothy or maha: Demand good; supply adequate; into the Midwest went along at a fair pace, 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) clover, ia. 1 $25, No. 3 $23; straw, any 32% expeller $75.50, pellets 378, 36% ec orien | but supplies moved slowly from this area 
Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; variety $20 ton. $66, pellets $68.50. into the East. Quotations: bran $47.50@ 
$80, f.o.b. Maine; $88, f.0.b. Delaware. Boston: De ‘mand and supply steady; No. 2 ehindeiphins Demand and supply fair; 48, standard midds. $47, flour midds. $49@ 
FISH MEAI timothy $36@3 $73 50, red dog $50@52. 
: Pees Denver: enue slow; trend steady; sup- Denver: Demand fair; trend slightly St. Louis: Demand slow; supplies ade- 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend strong- ply ample; baled alfalfa $34@36; baled down; supply ample; $74. quate; bran $45.75@46.25, shorts $46@46.50, 
er; supply scarce; 60% menhaden $140@ mountain $38 @40. Wichita: Demand slow; supply suffi- St. Louis switching limits. 
144 burlaps; scrap $136@140. St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; | cient; 34% $69. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply dwin- supply ample; alfalfa, first and second cut- New Orleans: Demand slow; trend strong- 
dling; 63% South African pilchard with ting $18@20 ton; alfalfa, third and fourth er; supply ample; 32% or better $75 @77. 
solubles $145; 68 to 73% Norwegian herring cutting $22@24 ton; prairie (Kansas) $38 
@39 ton; timothy and clover mixed (Mis- MALT SPROUTS 
wheat straw Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; FEED INGREDIENTS 
1 @17 ton; delivered St. Louis. supply somewhat limited; No. 54.50@56, 
ART CALLARI HAY Co. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light; Demand y Fish Meal Scrap Solubles 
Shippers of $42@ 46 $39. 50@ 41 | Oddweights $48.50, evenweights $51. 
2@45; a No. .00¢ .o¥, fo *hic . 
: GRADED ALFALFA—CLOVER | on slow; supply adequate; Bigelow Sales Company 
' and Other Top Grades of Hay ! Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; Produce Exchan 9 Belt 
INSPECTION, WEIGHTS GUARANTEED $28@ 29. supply adequate; No. 1 bulk $43 ton, No. 1 Broadway 
' H HOMINY FEED sacked $48 ton, No. 2 bulk $41 ton. Tel. HAnover ores 
: Phone 352 Upper Sandusky, Ohio H Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
| to weaker; supply ample, with one source | Gate; trend steady; No. 1 $47.50@48. 
MEAT SCRAPS 
4G St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
‘Yo KNOW: supply ample; 50% $71@73 ton bulk, $76@ 
78 ton in paper sacks, $75@77 ton in bur- ’ ‘ . 
lap sacks. “We don't deliver by helicopter — but 
Qmaha: Demand slow; supply ample; $75 we are your most complete source for 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
There are 14 high quality vitamins to easier; supply adequate; 50% meat and 
bone $78@80 
St. Paul: Market easier at $73@74 for 
4 50% meat and bone scraps. 
in dehydrated alfalfa. Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
50% $77.50, f.o.b. plant; 55%, no quota- 
tions, no offerings. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 50% 
protein $65@75; 55% $85. 
\ New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
of supply good; 50% $70, 55% $75, bulk; 50% 
< eS $73, 55% $78, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
ELK VALLEY ALFALFA MILLS | BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend weaker; 
DIVISON— MIDLAND INDUSTRIES INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS supply ample; 50% ment and bene scrap 1316 Sherman Ave ‘Evanston, 


$67.50@68 sacked. 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 
From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 


Chicago Norfolk Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. Columb Enid ; 
Kansas City Nashville Toledo Winnipeg 
St. Louis Bnid Houston Los Angeles * Chicago Fort Worth Minneapolis Memphis 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 
Columbus Louisville Portiand Omaha 
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supply adequate; bran $51.25@52, middlings 
$51.25 @52. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; bran $50.75, mixed feed $51.25, 
middlings $54.25, shorts $50.75. 

Buffalo: Sales continued spotty. Prices 
moved in a narrow range. Bran ended un- 
changed to 50¢ higher. Middlings regained 
an early $1 loss and ended unchanged. 
Heavy feeds were down $1. Quotations Dec. 
12: bran $48.50@49.25, standard midds, $49 
@50, flour midds. $51@52, red dog $51@52. 


New York: Demand and supply good: 
trend lower; bran $56@56.60, standard 
midds. $57@57.50. 


Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
bran $55.50, middlings $56. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; bran $55, standard midds. $57, red 
dog $61. 

Memphis: Demand poor; supply ample; 
trenc unchanged; wheat bran $48.50, gray 
shorts $49; standard midds. $49. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $45 ton, delivered common transit 


points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply ample; $46. 

Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $45, mid- 


dlings $50; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $52, middlings $57; to California: red 
bran and mill run $52.50, middlings $57.50, 


f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles: Mill run, Utah-Idaho bill- 
ing, sacked $55@56, improved demand, 
light offers; red bran, delivered CCP., 
sacked $59@60, demand fair, trend nomi- 
nal, small offers. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend low- 
er; supply limited; bran $50@51, shorts 


$50@51. 
MINERAL FEED 


Ogden: Supply normal; $196.50 ton in 
50-lb. blocks; $96.50 ton, granular, 50-Ib. 
bags. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $42. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 7.5% phenothiazine, 45-Ib. 
block $4.50; 8.2% phosphorus, 50-lb. block 
$3.50; 7.5% phenothiazine, 8.2% phosphorus, 


45-Ib. block $5.25; 5% phosphorus, 50-Ib. 
block $2.65. 
Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks, 8.2% 


phosphorus $92; 7.5% 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; competitive brands $45 ton, ex- 
warehouse; high phosphorus mixtures $65 
ton, ex-warehouse. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply  suffi- 
cient; all-purpose with iodine, 50-lb. blocks 
$95, 100-lb. bags $90, f.0.b. plant. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $88, block $93, mineral 
phosphorus 6%, granules $104, block $109; 
cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus, gran- 
ules $97, block $102; hog mineral phos- 
phorus 3%%, granules $87, phosphorus 2% 
$76 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 


MOLASSES 
Demand and trend steady; sup- 
$35 ton, f.o.b. Seattle, tank car 


phenothiazine sheep 


Seattle: 
ply good; 
lots. 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand good; 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 


supply limited; trend strong; $25 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; blackstrap 29¢ gal., tank 
cars, tank wagons, f.o.b. New York 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend 


steady; 


supply ample; 28¢ gal., tank car lots, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports 

Minneapolis: Market firm at 28%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. New Orleans 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; 28¢ gal. for 
immediate or prompt, offerings reported at 


28%¢ January, 28%¢ February and 29¢ 
March. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
blackstrap 24¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 
29%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Denver: De und slow; trend steady; 
supply ample ¢ gal., f.0.b. New Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply ample; 28¢ gal. in tank 
cars; 600-lb. drums $16.29, customers’ drums, 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend slightly 
higher; supply mited; blackstrap 28¢ gal., 
tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
scarce; blackstrap 29¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered t. Worth trucks $57.29; selle-’s 
market price on date of shipment 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 28¢ gal., New Orleans, 

Los Angeles: 1and good; trend steady; 
supply ample 35, f.o.b. tank cars; $35.25, 
f.o.b. tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor. 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; 29%¢ gal., f.o.b. Al- 
bany 

NIACIN 

New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 50-kilo 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 
5- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; 


freight prepaid or paid to destination. 
OAT PRODUCTS 
Minneapolis: Market 
with trade quiet. Quotations 
oats $89@90, standard pulverized 
51.50, feeding oatmeal $74.50@78, 
oat feed $21 
Los Angeles: 
supply ample 


about unchanged, 
feeding rolled 
$49@ 
reground 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
white pulverized $71. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $25; pul- 
verized white oats $51.50@53.50; rolled 
oats $96@96.50 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $21; fine ground feeding 


oatmeal $80@81; feeding rolled oats $30@91. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
supply normal; reground $27.25 ton, rolled 
$95.75, feeding $86.25, crimped $76.25, pul- 
verized $54.25 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply ade- 
quate; domestic white, pulverized $58@ 
59.50: reground oat feed $21 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $66, ground $63, 
cleaned $6 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply adequate; reground oat feed $23 in 
100-Ib. burlap sacks; pulverized white oats 
$49 ton, choice $51 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; feed oats $67 ton, ground oats 
$68 ton, rolled oats $71 ton, all ex-ware- 
house, l.c.1 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; steam crimped 
oats $78@80, pulverized white oats $57@ 
59, mixed feed oats $56@58. 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supplies fair 
to light; pulverized white oats $55; Canadi- 
an oat feed $27.50, domestic $21 on low 


grade and $26 on fancy grade 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply scarce 
for immediate delivery; oat millfeed $51.40, 
reground oat millfeed $32.40 

Memphis: Demand poor; supply limited; 


unchanged; 3% % 


trend reground 
oat feed $28. 
OYSTER SHELL 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


protein, 


Cincinnati: 


supply adequate; $21.75. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $25. 

Portland: Demand slow supply ample; 
trend unchanged: western $30 astern $36; 
granite grit $26.50, crystal grits $26.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequ $15@18 local 

Seattle: Db fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply good r hell $32 ton, western 
shell $28 ton, both ex-warehouse. 

Boston: Demand good; supply plentiful; 
$23.21 in paper 

Louisville: Demand good trend firm 
supply normal; in 80-lb. bags $21.34, in 
50-lb. bags $21.54, in 25-lb. bags $21.84. 

PEAT MOSS 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 

supply ample; Canadian, 6.1 cu. ft. bales 


177 MILK STREET 


* Gorton’s Al-Fish Blend Jr. 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
¢ Vitamin Oils 


* Dried Citrus Pulp 


H. MARK McNEAL CO. 
1207 Liberty Life Bldg. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
Phone: Franklin 7-1522 
c. C. WELCH 
435 Brevoort Road 
Columbus, Ohio 
Phone: Amherst 8-1077 


L. E. "ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


New England By-Products Corp. 


Phone HUbbard 2-1 682 


¢ Gorton’s Mar-Vi-Tic Blend 


Fish Meal 
¢ Southern Sunshine Poultry Litter 
© Richpelt Ocean-Fresh Fish 
¢ Flavor Corporation of America 
¢ Newbyco Vitalizer 


CHARLES COOPER 

P. O. Box 135 
Doylestown, Penn. 
Phone: Doylestown 45468 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


¢ Gorton’s Layer Blend 
* Gorton’s Turkey Blend 
* Dried Potato Pulp 

* Dried Beet Pulp 
Feather Meal 
© Dried Cond. Fish Solubles 


J. KENNETH BLACKSTONE 
R. D. No. 1 

Caribou, Maine 

Phone: Caribou 2-0032 

L. J. BARRETT CO. 

Box 505 


Clinton, N. J. 
Phone: Clinton 451 


HAWKINS MILLION $ 
HEN, INC. 


P. ©. Box 691 

Binghamton, N. Y. Horrisonburg, Va. 

Phone: Binghamton 27152 Phone: Harrisonburg 4-3051 


$3.45 in 300-bale lots, delivered California 
main line points. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $2.90 bale, delivered, carlots, 
horticultural and poultry. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
$2.95, f.0.b. plier. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3@ 
3.10 bale. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply ample; 


$3.75@3.85 standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard bele, German moss 
$3.15@3.45 dock. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $3.15. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 


supply ample; 


Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; 45% $65, sacked, im- 
mediate. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 


26% $47. 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100% pure potassium U.S.P., 
250-lb. average in drums $1.90, 100-lb. lots 
in fiber drums $1.92; 90% potassium iodide 
calcium stearate mixture, 225-lb. lots in 
leverpak drums $1.81, 100-lb. lots in fiber 
drums $1.85. 

New York: 


Trend steady; granular or 


crystals $1.80% Ib. in 250-lb. drums, $1.92 
Ib. in 100-lb. drums, $1.95 Ib. in 25-Ib. 
drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 250-lb. drums 
or 200-lb. Pots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-Ib. drums, 
$1.96 Ib. in 25-Ib. drums; f.0.b. New York, 


New Jersey or Pennsylvania; freight al- 
lowed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 
larger packings. 

RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 


gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
nothing offered; bran $37, sacked, f.o.b 
Arkansas points. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; 


supply limited; bran $51, sacked, immediate. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply adequate; bran $38@40, Louisiana 
mills, 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow: supply mod- 
erate; carlots, rice bran $38@39, prompt 
shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; 
hulls $4@5, f.o.b. mills. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; bran $55.61. 


SCREENINGS 

Market about unchanged, 
with Canadian supplies somewhat short 
to keep up with deliveries and future de- 
livery interest light. Quotations: country 
run $20@30, lights $12@22, mediums $23 
@32, heavies $33@42; Canadian $19, Ca- 
nadian ground $30; flax screenings $25 @28. 
supply plentiful; 


Minneapolis. 


Chicago: Demand fair; 
ground grain screenings $30; Canadian, bulk 
$24. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply 
higher; ground, sacked $34, 
unground, bulk $27, New York. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply fair; Canadian $30; barley $26@34. 


trend 
York; 


fair; 
New 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply limited; 3/64 in. grind $40.20@42.20 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; ground grain $41. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 12% protein ground $42.50, sacked, 
delivered Ft. Worth, last half December. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


Atlanta: $18.85 @19.10. 
Buffalo: 3.90. 
Chicago: $ @ 23.35. 


Cincinnati: $21.80@22. 

Des Moines: $23.60@23.85. 
Kansas City: $23.20@23.45. 
Memphis: $20.50@20.70. 
Minneapolis: $24.25@25.55. 
Philadelphia: $22.65 @22.90. 
St. Louis: $22.50@22.75. 


Tampa: $138@18.20 
Toronto: $27.50@27.80. 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo 


$2.43@2.45, delivered, Texas common points. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; §3. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 2 milo, delivered CCP, 


prompt $2.95. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, 44% $68.50@70, depending 
on origin, December; truck loads $65@66. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $47, bulk, Decatur. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend strong- 
er; smaller offers; delivered CCP $76.94@ 
77.94. 

Ogden: Supply average; $85@90. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; December $42, March $40. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend high- 
er; supply ample; 49% sacked $69.50@ 
71.50. 

Boston: Demand good; 
$45.50, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; 
$46, bulk, Decatur. 

Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $58.60 ton. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $64.75, sacked, immediate. 

Chicago: Soybean oil meal was traded 
ym a day-to-day basis during the week 
ending Dec. 12. The market was steady to 
higher, with demand for nearby fairly 
rood. Interest in future shipments was dull. 
Quotations: 44% soybean oil meal $57@ 
57.50. 

Decatur: Demand fair; supply good; 44% 
bulk, unrestricted $47@47.50. 

Minneapolis: Prices showed some strength 
earlier as nearby supplies are limited, but 
values were back to last week's levels by the 
end of the period. Quotations: $43, bulk, 
Decatur 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
to lower; supply adequate with some tight- 


supply ample; 
supply fair; 


trend stronger; 


ness in nearby stocks; $46.50@47, bulk, 
Decatur, for Kansas City and western ship- 
ment in December, $45.50 for forward 
months, $47.50 unrestricted. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
ient; 44% $64.50, 50% $72.50, f.0.b. Wichita. 


Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; $45.50, bulk, Decatur. 
Memphis: Demand fair; 


trend easier; 


supply ample; prime 44% solvent $55.50, 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 
Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 


44% solvent $62, pellets $64.50; 41% expeller 
$69. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend some strong- 
er; supply tightening; $70. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $76.50 ton, delivered, sacked, 


cariots, December shipment. 
SUNFLOWER SEED 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; black—large $15.50 cwt., 


medium $14 cwt., small $10.50 cwt.; gray— 


large $16 cwt., medium $14.50 cwt., small 
$10.50 cwt. 
TANKAGE 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
0% 77.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Ft. Worth: Demand and supply light; 
60% digester $76@78, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% $79@81 ton bulk, $84 


@86 ton in $83@85 ton in 


burlap sacks. 


paper sacks, 


St. Paul: Market softer at $70@71 for 
60% digester. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 60% 


protein $70@77.50. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $72.50@77.50 ton. 
Kansas City: Demand good; 
supply ample; 60% digester 
sacked 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $70@76.50. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


trend weaker; 
$72.50@73, 


supply ample; 60% $85 @87.50. 
Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$77.50. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $63@65 cottons. 
Chicago: Market off $1 to $61. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 


lower; commercial grade $63, sacked, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 


CORN VOTE 


(Continued from page 1) 


USDA's top policy officials into a 
series of huddles to devise plans to 
meet conditions which the referen- 
dum results have created. Top USDA 
officials told this reporter that when 
such recommendations are formu- 
lated, the final judgment wil have 
to be made at cabinet level. 

It is expected that compliance with 
the acreage allotments, totaling 37 
million acres, will be limited, and 
that the large supply of corn will be 
at low prices. 

The prospective situation is seen 
as a direct effect of a drive put on 
by the National Farmers Union to 
defeat the base acreage alternative 
for corn under provisions of the soil 
bank act. While that group has won 
a victory, it may be one at great 
cost if the forecasts of dollar corn 
next year come true. This dollar corn 
must not be discounted if there is 
no new legislation by the 85th Con- 
gress when it convenes in January. 

USDA officials say the predicted 
price slide not only will affect corn 
but will drag other feed grain prices 
down, too. 

Daily huddles have been going on 
in USDA every day since the refer- 
endum results were made known. 
Not the least among the considera- 
tions are those political. It is pointed 
out that although the corn soil bank 
proposal was defeated, a substantial 
number of Corn Belt farmers favored 


World's Best & Hardest Rolls 


TURN-TUFF ROLLS 


Manufactured by E. R. & F. Turner 
World's Largest Roll Makers 


FLOUR ROLLS—FEED ROLLS—FLAKING 
ROLLS—SOYA ROLLS—RICE ROLLS 
If it's rolls, we have them! For any size 

mill. Diameter sizes 7", 8", 9", 10", 12", 

15", 18" and 20". Lengths 12 to 42 

inches. Most sizes delivered from stock— 

blanks or journaled and corrugated. 


oe Quantity Prices 
Rite to Ross for Rolls 
Exclusive U. S. Agents for 
TURNER ROLL CHILLS 
Manufacturers of 
ROSS ROLLERATORS and 
HEAVY DUTY FLAKING MILLS 


Sub Agents 
Minneapolis Kansas City Salt Lake 
Knoxville Cedar Rapids 


Write, wire or call 


>> | 
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the soil bank alternative—approxi- 
mately 62% of those voting. The de- 
feat was accomplished by the heavy 
adverse vote in such states as the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Nebraska— 
where the Farmers Union has its 
concentrated strength. Political con- 
notations are major items of dis- 
cussion, and USDA is searching for 
a formula wherein it can retrieve 
some method to curtail production 
of corn next year but at the same 
time grant some protection to its 
followers in support of the soil bank 
in the major Corn Belt. 

Acting independently to save the 
Corn Belt farmer now is Sen. Hu- 
bert Humphrey (D., Minn.), who 
urged farmers to defeat the soil 
bank referendum alternative. Sen. 
Humphrey is now proposing that 
Congress re-enact the provisions of 
the soil bank which were applicable 
only for the 1956 corn year crop, 
which would fix an acreage base of 
49 million acres and require as a 
condition of eligibility for price sup- 
port and soil bank that 15% of this 
land be withdrawn from production. 

This seems like the most direct 
approach, but it misses one target 
of the soil bank—in fact, its major 
purpose, to make the soil bank an 
instrument to reduce production as 
USDA acts vigorously to dispose of 
the huge corn surplus. Supply-de- 
mand conditions clearly indicate that 
the 1957 crop acreage should be re- 
duced to a 37 million acre level if 
production is to be brought into 
bounds. 


Entire Program Affected 

However, the corn aspect of this 
confusion is but one facet of an 
overall issue—an issue which threat- 
ens to spill the soil bank completely. 

Under the soil bank act, it is nec- 
essary for all the acreage allotment 
crop farmers who wish to participate 
in the soil bank for 1957-58-59 to 
comply with all acreage allotments 
on crops on their farm if they wish 
to obtain soil bank acreage reserve 
payments on any one crop from soil 
bank programs. 

This means that for wheat-corn 
farms, there is now grave doubt that 
any of the wheat soil bank acreage 


reserve contracts will be honored, 
since USDA officials are deeply pessi- 
mistic that the corn farmer will care 
to reduce his acreage from the deep- 
ly cut national corn acreage allot- 
ment of 37 million which will now 
be available under the results of the 
corn referendum. Few, if any, at 
USDA believe that either the wheat- 
corn or cotton-corn farmer already 
laboring under deep acreage cuts on 
one crop will cut back his share of 
the 37 million corn base. 

This clearly means that for wheat 
soil bank operations for 1957, many 
previously signed wheat contracts 
with the soil bank will be invalidated, 
and to a lesser degree the same 
condition will apply for cotton. Sign- 
ups for cotton soil bank contribu- 
tions for the 1957 crop are believed 
too small at this time, but the same 
condition continues and certainly the 
new situation does not encourage 
cotton farmer participation where 
corn is grown on the same farm. 


Feed Grain Price Break 

Unless Congress acts to correct 
this condition—and it is doubted that 
USDA can find any administrative 
avenue of escape—the corn referen- 
dum result may be an effective tor- 
pedo to the soil bank and the blow 
which broke the feed grain market 
and ultimately will lead it into lower 
ground for a long, steady decline run- 
ning possibly as long as two years. 
It seems that a bull on feed grains 
will have to be made of sturdy stuff 
henceforth. 

In the meantime, USDA is now 
trying to find a way to sell at least 
200 million bushels of corn, prefer- 
ably from Illinois storage points, be- 
fore the take-over of 1956 corn crop 
defaults. Here again USDA officials 
are huddling, seeking an effective 
policy decision. 

While there is no present indica- 
tion that USDA will depart from its 
current daily acceptance of bids, the 
Chicago regional CCC office is said 
to have urged headquarters here to 
go back to the old sales method and 
to put its stocks on the table each 
day after markets close on an open 
price basis. This proposal has some 
following in export trade circles. 


REPORT QUESTIONED 


(Continued from page 6) 


that properly controlled withdrawal 
will prevent a drop in production be- 
low the normal expected production 
of the cow, had she not been fed 
thyroprotein. 


Limited Number of Cows 

“The USDA data and interpreta- 
tions are not the result of large scale 
field applications but of work with 
only five groups totaling 55 cows at 
three different locations. The very 
limited number of cows considered 
in the USDA work coupled with some 
abrupt and abnormal changes in con- 
trol group rate of decline has caused 
their conclusions to be questioned by 
other well informed workers in the 
field. In fact, if normal rates of de- 
cline of both the control and thyro- 
protein fed groups are properly ex- 
trapolated, the USDA data are in 
agreement with the work of Turner 
and of Swanson. 

“USDA points out that thyropro- 
tein might be used to advantage by 
the commercial dairyman. Thyropro- 
tein is certainly not for every dairy- 
man at this stage of application. 
Good feeding and good management 
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are required to realize the potential 
of thyroprotein, but under these 
conditions, the dairyman can achieve 
a substantial increase in his profits 
by its use.” 


CHICAGO BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


vice president of Continental Grain 
Co., and William J. Walton, assistant 
secretary and treasurer of General 
Mills, Inc. 

Five men were nominated for two- 
year terms as members of the com- 
mittee of appeals. They were Ray- 
mond M. Gerstenberg of Gerstenberg 
& Co.; John G. McCarthy, Jr. with 
John G. McCarthy Co.; S. A. Me- 
Murray, with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; James S. Temple- 
ton, vice president, Santa Fe Eleva- 
tor Corp.; and Frederick G. Uhl- 
mann, assistant treasurer, Uhlmann 
Grain Co. 

Nominated for two-year terms on 
the committee of arbitration were 
Ray C. Feurhaken, Jr., broker; John 
L. Georgas, General Mills, Inc.; 
Arthur Mark, Irving Weis & Co.; 
Robert L. Martin, assistant secre- 
tary, J. & O. Grain Co., and Edward 
C. Wilson, Jr., broker. 

The annual election will be Jan. 21. 


THAN. You SHOULD 


FOR PROTEIN 
Pz: 


In a poorly-equipped labo- 
ratory, or one equipped 
with worn out apparatus, it 
doesn’t take an expert to 
prove that the cost of any 
work done normally is much 
higher than it should be. 


Here at Labconco, we've 
had 30 years experience in 
helping feed manufacturers 
plan new laboratories and 
modernize old ones. We are 
the world’s leading manu- 
facturer of Kjeldahl! appara- 
tus for protein determina- 
tion, heart of any feed labo- 
ratory. We also manufac- 
ture related equipment, 
plus a complete line of 
laboratory furniture. 
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@ GUARANTEED FOREVER 
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There's 30% more pull through the has a protective casing to prevent 
Alnico V unit than any other com- breaking and to keep out dirt. Avail- 
perable magnet. W-W's “Fair Price" able hinged or plain in a wide range 
Policy assures true value whether you of sizes. 

happy to submit plans and 


WRITE FOR W-W's FAIR PRICE POLICIES -. an cost estimates. No obliga- 
SHIPMENTS MADE WITHIN 48 HOURS (ton. 


AFTER RECEIPT OF ORDER LABORATORY 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


1112 Holmes 
Kansas City, Missouri 


If your laboratory has suf- 
fered from neglect, it may 
be that the modest cost of 
modernization could effect 
_a substantial savings in 
.your operating costs. Drop 
us a line. We are always 
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far-flung buyers. 


1957. 


The Early & Daniel Co. 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


TUXEDO FEEDS 


Hang on to Your Hat 
Mr. TUXEDO Dealer 


There’s another “new look” Tuxedo promotion 
coming your way to start the new year with a bang! 


Our dealers are still telling us how pleased they 
were with the Egg-Mash campaign carried on this fall. 


In your new campaign we're going all out again 
to put your customers in a happy, buying mood. 
You'll have cartoon humor to help you sell with a 
chuckle, in national ads, on local dealer mats, on 
direct mail cards and on window posters. . 
hard-hitting, fact-filled radio scripts to round up 


. plus 


The product? We can’t say yet, but we can say 
this: it’s new! it’s improved! it’s Tuxedo. . 
good reasons why our Tuxedo dealers should get off 
to a fast start for another successful year in January, 


. 3 more 


Merry Christmas and a Bappy New Bear 


(Trade Mark) 
Our 75th Year 


USDA REPORT 


(Continued from page 6) 


was reduced for cows giving average 
or poor responses. 

From the results of the tests, the 
scientists said that any practical val- 
ue thyroprotein might have would be 
limited to its use in large commer- 
cial herds. In such herds, they said, 
it might be used as a means of stim- 
ulating milk output during periods 
of normally low production when 
milk prices are high and when pro- 
duction bases are being established. 


The USDA-Montana cooperative 
tests were made with 55 cows divid- 
ed into five groups, and a control 
group of 17 cows. The experimental 
period included 30 days of pre-treat- 
ment, 60 days of treatment with 
thyroprotein added to the feed, a 
zero-to-30-day withdrawal period, 
and 60 days of post-treatment, after 
the drug was withdrawn. 

“During the first 60 days of thyro- 
protein use, there was an average 
daily increase of 6 Ib. (15%) in milk, 
but no change in butterfat tests,” 
USDA said. “A significant milk in- 
crease did not develop in all groups 
receiving the drug. 

“Withdrawal of thyroprotein after 
60 days began with abrupt removal 
in some groups and removal within 
10, 20 and 30 days in others. With- 
drawal over the longest period re- 
sulted in a more gradual decline in 
production but did not prevent the 
usual sharp drop once the drug was 
completely removed. 

“Production decreased in all treat- 
ed groups following complete remov- 
al of the drug and remained below 
anticipated yields and below output 
of cows that received no drug treat- 
ment. 

“In two out of three tests, feed 
efficiency for milk production was 
similar for treated and untreated 
groups when the periods during and 
after thyroprotein feeding were con- 
sidered together.” 


MARKETS 
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LEADER IN THE FIELD 


pected next week. One spokesman 
said there were only two sellers last 
week—egg mashes and dairy feeds. 
Dairy feed demand is coming along 
pretty good. Broiler feed sales were 
none too good, and turkey feeds are 
at a low point. 


Capacity—3 tons per hr. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


ROUGHAGE BUSTER 


HI-MOLASSES PELLETS 


For More Profits —Greater Sales 


Here’s your answer to production of good feeds 
for low cost and at high profit to you! Wenger 
Series 1000 Mixer and Pellet Mill combination unit 
enables you to turn out the smoothest Hi-Molasses 
meal and finest Roughage Buster Pellets—balanced 
molasses concentrates which convert locally avail- 
able roughages into meat and butterfat at a great 
savings in feed costs. Backed by years of experience 
and leadership in molasses feed equipment, Wenger 
Series 1000 Pellet and Mixer combination units are 
unquestionably the most efficient and economical 
you can install. Produce Hi-Molasses Pellets from 
%” to 1”. For production of Hi-Molasses meal 
this model has a capacity of 6 tons per hour. 


WRITE for information on other models avail- 
able with pellet capacities to 6 tons per hr. 


Ingredient prices were irregular, 
with major grains easing a little. Al- 
falfa meal held steady. Brewers’ 
grains were unchanged but distillers’ 
grains were off 50¢. Gluten feed was 
unchanged and hominy was down 50¢. 
Soybean oil meal declined 50¢@$1. 
Gluten meal and linseed oil meal 
were unchanged. Cottonseed oil meal 
advanced 50¢@$1. Meat scraps and 
tankage were unchanged, but fish 
meal advanced $1@2. 

Running time of formula feed 
manufacturers averaged 40 hours last 
week. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed business was 
rather quiet and promises to remain 
so until after the turn of the year, 
at least, as traders and feed formu- 
lators are thinking more about the 
holidays than they are about the 
feed business. 

Feed prices were steady during the 
week, and volume was fairly good in 
view of the low level of end product 
prices. Broiler prices continued to 
give grave concern to formulators 
of that type of feed, and the volume 
is shrinking steadily. Laying rations 
are moving out at a steady pace, and 
the producers of eggs are doing quite 
well. 

Dairymen report that while the 
price they receive for milk leaves 
something to be desired, nevertheless, 
feed prices are not as high as they 
have been in some recent years, and 
there is a good supply of hay avail- 
able at what is considered a fair 
price. Thus, over-all feed business is 
steady and without feature. 

Millfeed continued firm in the face 
of good California demand, especially 
for quick shipment material, and 
shippers were having a hard time 
keeping up with delivery instructions. 
All other ingredients were in good 
supply and trading at current ask- 
ing levels or slightly below, with sell- 
ers leaning heavily against the mar- 
ket in an effort to move supplies of 
all types. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed sales continued 
steady this week in the Ohio Valley, 
and manufacturers believe the out- 
look is encouraging for a steady up- 
trend in volume, especially if there 
is a continuance of the severe winter 
weather which prevailed in this area 
during the early days of this month. 
In view of the present necessity for 
indoor feeding of all farm animals, it 
is expected farmers will be stocking 
up on formula feeds next week to 
meet their requirements over the ap- 
proaching holiday period. 

Dairy and hog feeds currently are 
in good demand, and with placements 
of baby chicks on valley farms re- 
ported in increasing numbers, sales 
of chick starters and broiler feeds 
should improve considerably during 
the weeks ahead. Turkey flocks also 
are being replenished now with a 
considerable number of poults, indi- 
cating a gradual build-up in demand 
for turkey feeds. 

Formula feed prices were steady to 
up 25¢ ton this week, while opera- 
tions at area mills were generally 
on a five-day basis, with second shifts 
being required at a number of plants. 


Mountain States 


The formula feed business has 
moved along at a fairly even pace for 
the past week—still good in most all 
phases. Broilers and layers are not a 
big factor in this area, but are strong 
compared to the average. 

Fluctuations in prices of ingre- 
dients are having some effect on for- 
mulation. Molasses is priced to the 
point of lowering consumption, and 
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alfalfa meal, too, is high enough to 
have slowed sales. 

All in all, feed sales are good and 
seem to be at a consistent level. 


Central States 


Feed sales continued about level 
with the previous period during the 
week ending Dec. 12 in the central 
states. This was considered a fairly 
cheerful report by most feed manu- 
facturers, since the pickup in business 
noted in the first week carried over 
into the present one. Business, ob- 
servers say, is now up to about nor- 
mal for December. Order backlogs 
range to three days. 

Prices for the week were about 


steady, although some slight easing 
was apparent near the close of the 
period. A few ingredients cost less. 
With this situation, there was little 
encouragement for dealers and feed- 
ers to stock up, and most customers 
appeared to be buying what they 
needed right away. The outlook is for 
sales to decline toward the end of 
the month, since the seasonal pattern 
is for a reduction of inventories and 
a fall-off in ordering around the holi- 


days. 
Southeast 


Feeding operations have held about 
steady in the Southeast this week. 
Mill running time has remained un- 


changed for the most part. Buying 
by feed manufacturers has been on 
the slow side as they are fairly well 
covered on needs for the balance of 
the calendar year and they desire to 
reduce inventories to a minimum in 
order to avoid floor stock taxes. 
Shell corn continues to move well, 
and supplies are reported to be dwin- 
dling. Prices have been advanced by 
some buyers trying to draw out ad- 
ditional supplies from the farm. 
Ground snapped corn has not been 
the factor this year that it was last 
year due to higher prices and limited 
amount of yellow corn available for 
making the ground snapped product. 
Citrus pulp production is on the 
upswing, with concentrate plants 


coming into production in Florida. 
This will increase the supply of raw 
materials for the citrus pulp plants. 
Citrus pulp and citrus molasses are 
in good demand, and new crop buy- 
ing has been good on both. 

The broiler markets have been 
about steady, with baby chick place- 
ments still large in the North Caro- 
lina broiler section. Dairy and hog 
feeds have been practically un- 
changed, with this business more on 
the slow side. 

Cottonseed hulls are moving better 
in this territory, and supplies are 
limited. Ground cob and shucks are 
also in fair demand. Fish meal of- 
ferings have picked up and prices 
from some producers are lower. 
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